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THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH ARMAMENTS. 


Tue third and fourth works we cite 
are really a single book under differ- 
ent titles: not two monks under a 
hood, but twin political Jesuits, of 
which the last qualifies, by an ap- 
pendix, a grossly incorrect statement 
made in the first and in itself. M. 
Cucheval Clarigny, the nominal au- 
thor of this semi-official stricture on 
the English Naval and Military Budget 
of 1860-1, acknowledges he writes at 
the request of one of the Emperor’s 
ministers ; and he has mixed up truth 
and error so seen: as to have 
presented a plausible paradox, of 
which, however, we shall presently 
offer a solution. ‘To determine, con- 
scientiously and rigorously, the state 
of the military and naval forces of 
France and England, and seek useful 
instruction in a comparison between 
the two altogether different organiza- 
tions, such,” says the author, “is the 
programme he had tofollow.” Had he 
confined himself to that, he had done 
well, supposing that was his task 
unmixed with political contrasts and 
accusations such as he has introduced. 


His task, he says, had been completed 
for some time, when, lo! 


“Unjust recriminations suddenly made 
themselves heard on the other side of 
the channel. Inexact allegations were 
produced in the English Parliament, and 
facts easy to verify were misconstrued. 
These mistakes must needs cause sur- 
prise, coming as they did from men 
whom one should have imagined better 
informed; they have resounded far and 
wide throughout Europe. Their refuta- 
tion will be found written beforehand in 
the following pages.” 


Such is the preface of this pamph- 
leteer, who, fortified with “ précieuses 
communications’ from Monsieur the 
Minister of State, obtained permission 
to print this brochure for the sake of 
“re-establishing the truth.” But be- 
hold! the first impression, struck off by 
the pressof the Moniteur, without the 
author’s name, endeavours to substan- 
tiate its argument, viz.: that England 
is arming causelessly—by giving an in- 
exact account of the number of French 
line-of-battle ships ; and the second 
impression repeats the error, yet pub- 
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lishes, in an appendix, statistics con- 
futing the previous misstatement ! 
Either the author had not, when the 
first edition was printed, received the 
last “precious” statistical communica- 
tion, and was ignorant that he under- 
stated the number of ships by no less 
than ten, or he was tempted to esca- 
moter, juggle, or thimble-rig, a whole 
squadron! However, here are his 
first account and his subsequent state- 
ment, to which we append his list of 
existing line-of-battle ships, in order 
that, for the future, and to use a 
well-known expression in our service, 
there may be “a good account of 
them.”* M. Clarigny writes :— 
‘*What is the actual state of the 
French Fleet? Upon this point there 
is neither mystery nor uncertainty. 
Lord Clarence Paget considered it an 
act of courtesy when our Minister of 
Marine communicated to him the list 
of ships in the fleet and ships in con- 
struction. He, however, received but 


Name. 
*| Bretagne, 
2 Alexandre, 
3 Algésiras, 
4 Eylau, 
5 Impérial, 
6 outable, 
7 ‘Tage, . . 
8 Donawerth, . 
9 Fontenoy, ‘ 
10 St. Louis, . 
11 Doguay-Troiin, 
12 Montebello, . 
13 Arcole, . . 
14 Louis XIV., . 
15 Souverain, 
16 Ville-de-Paris, 
17 Napoléon, 
18 Ville-de-Nantes, 
19 Austerlitz, 
20 Duquesne, 
21 Fleurus, 
22 Navarin, 
23 Prince Jérome, 
24 Tourville, 
25 Turenne, - 
26 Ulm, . 
27 Wagram, 
28 Bayard, . 
29 Breslau, . 
30 Charlemagne, 
31 Jean-Bart, . 
$2 Tilsitt, . . 
33 Castiglione, . . 
34 Masséna, . > 
$5 Ville-de-Bordeaux, . 
86 Intrépide, . . 
$7 Ville-de-Lyon, 


zeesessssae 
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Horse-power. 
1,200 


{Oct. 


one document, which is in the posses- 
sion of everybody. Since 1855, a com- 
mission has studied the organization 
which is to be given to our fleet, and a 
report of the Minister of Marine, ap- 
proved by the Emperor, contains an ex- 
act vocabulary of the ships which we 
possess, with the number of their can- 
nons, and the horse-power of steam of 
all the ships which will be constructed 
from year to year until 1870. There is 
then no one in Europe who may not 
know exactly, during the course of the 
next ten years, what France possesses 
in ships of all descriptions. We have at 
the present time nine first-class vessels, 
eleven vessels undergoing change, and seven 
vessels in construction. Our fleet of war 
will not attain its regulation maximum 
until 1867 ; she will then comprise fifteen 
vessels of the first order and twenty-five 
of the second.” 


The word vaisseauz, translated ves- 
sels, implies line-of-battle ships, car- 
rying, in the present case eighty guns 
each, and upwards; those perfectionnés 


State. 
First Class. 


Where. 


800 
900 
900 
900 
900 
600 
450 
450 
450 
600 
140 
900 
600 
600 
600 
900 


Mediterranean 
Squadron. 


Otaheite. 
Guard ship. 
First Class. ” 


First Class. 


650 
650 


650 
650 
650 
650 


650 
500 
450 
450 
500 
800 
800 
900 
900 
900 
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are ono with steam screws and 
all the best appliances. Now let us 
turn to the last page of the appendix 


Enouisn Navy. 
Armed screw ships, 
Screw ships in reserve, . 
Screw ships in course of trans- 
formation or construction, . 


37 
23 


Total of ships, 


Of more than twenty cannons, 

Frigates and sloops (armed 
screw), 

Armed screw frigates and sloops 
in reserve, 

Screw frigates and sloops in 
course of transformation or 
construction, ° ‘“ . 


Total of frigates, 


General total, 140 

If it is so easy, as this writer of 
official pamphlets boasts, to know the 
exact number of the French Fleet, 
how was it he made the mistake of 
underrating it? And as he commit- 
ted this error, what reliance can be 


placed on his second statement? Our 
own information, however, leads us 
to believe his last figures may be re- 
lied on :—but, meanwhile, the erro- 
neous comparison drawn in his first 
edition between the two navies has 
been copied and disseminated, and, 


indeed, is inadequately contradicted in 
his second. Whether France has ten 
ships more or less is, after all, a small 
part of the real question, which is, as 
we conceive, what has France to do 
with forty line-of-battle ships? If, 
begging this question, she answers, stat 
pro ratione voluntas, and builds that 
number, the course of England, clearly, 
is to provide for her maritime suprem- 
¥ by equipping an adequate force. 

e say equip advisedly, because the 
—— has the power of filling his 
ships with men far more rapidly than 
our Government is enabled to do for 
ours. The British people are so fully 
determined on the essential point of 
national safety—a sufficient fleet— 
and so much has been written on the 
subject, little need be said now, save 
by rae of noticing that our French offi- 
cial ally is quite dead to the instinct of 
self-preservation, so far as it affects 
Great Britain and Ireland. What the 
quell. or office rank of our officious 

iend may be, does not appear: he 
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in his second edition, where we find 
the following table :— 


Frencu Navy. 


Armed screw ships, 

Screw ships in reserve, 

Screw ships in course of trans- 
formation or construction, . 


Total of ships, 


Of more than twenty cannons. 
Armed screw frigates and 
sloops, 
Armed screw frigates 
sloops in reserve, 
Screw frigates and sloops in 
course of transformation or 
construction, : . 


and 


Total of frigates, 
General total, ‘ 


may be under the Ministre d’ Etat ;— 
but of a certainty he is no better states- 
man than statistician. Ignoring the 
political aspect of the question as de- 
termining the amount of the English 
armament, he enters into ingenious 
details as to the relative expenditure, 
naval and military, of the two coun- 
tries, into which, so far as they are 
interesting, we will follow him, after 
some remarks on the land department, 
or “military” branch, of the subject. 
One word as to this term ‘ “military.” 
The very title of this brochure, viz.:— 
“ Les Budgets de la Guerre et de la 
Marine,” is significant of a distinc- 
tion between land and sea forces ex- 
pressed in English by “military and 
naval” —the first word being a milder 
form than la guerre, war, for de- 
signating the land service as speci- 
ally militant. No one can dislike 
that the French navy should not be 
deemed warlike; but we seen to 
the army of our allies being known by 
the aggressive title of ‘ sare War 
This quarrel about words leads to = 
very point of the argument, which M. 
Clarigny states succinctly, thus :— 


‘* The réle the French army plays be- 
longs, in England, to her fleet, which 
is, at the same time, the basis of her 
system of defence and her principal ag- 
gressive force When the object is to 
take precautions for defence of territory, 
France concentrates an army, England 
assembles a ficet : when to exercise pres- 
sure abroad, France sends a land force, 
England a squadron.” 
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Here we have the reason why the 
latter country requires a fleet of full 
sufficiency and great efficiency. It 
is her right arm, both defensive and 
offensive ; and to complain, because it 
is stronger than the marine of France, 
is like objecting that Tom Sayers, the 
English champion, was an overmatch 
for Heenan, because, forsooth, his 
right arm was more powerful than 
the latter’s left. In effect, the differ- 
ence between the geographical situa- 
tion of France and the position of 
Great Britain and her colonial de- 

ndencies, has produced such a dif- 

erence in their armaments, it is no 
simple matter to judge fairly whether 
their respective Ge and sea forces 
are excessive or not. But, after all, 
comparison between the two fleets is 
the gist of the international argument. 
Let us, then, accepting M. Clarigny’s 
admission, that the navy of France 
plays a mere second réle in the affairs 
of that country, ask what his avowal 
leads to? Plainly this, what alarmed 
England was not so much the French 
army as the French fleet ; and not so 
much this fleet, as French ambition 
to possess forty steam-screw line-of- 
battle ships and a fieet of steam trans- 
— It is the spirit dictating the 
ormation of this force, without ob- 
vious requirements, and therefore ap- 
parently ambitious and aggressive, 
that aroused suspicions on this side 
the Channel—Justice looking to the 
intent of acts. 

Prior to examining the oo 
requirements of France and England 
for large or small naval establish- 
ments, let us to the question 
raised by M. Clarigny as to the com- 
parative cost of our army. This 
official brochure writer ie edi- 
fied the two countries with elaborate 
figures, implying that the English 
army costs more than the French. 
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“Tn France, the war budget for 1860 
has been fixed by financial law at 
339,737,000f.,” says he ; and instantly 
compares this vote with ours :—“ In 
England the war budget for 1860-1 
has been fixed at 371,000,000f. This 
vote does not provide for the expenses 
of the Chinese expedition, for which a 
first provisional credit of 12,500,000f. 
has been demanded.” His compari- 
son, then, stands thus :-— 








Frances. 
England, 371,000,000 
12,500,000 
383,500,000 
France, . 339,737,000 


English excess, 43,763,000 


He refuses to add to the French bud- 
get the 42,000,000f. of supplementary 
grants which really augment it, be- 
cause, he states, part of them are due 
to the Italian campaign. Yet why? 
It is notorious that the Paris system 
of finance is to vote a yearly sequence 
of pretty regular round sums, and to 
meet emergencies by supplementary 
ex post facto grants, or by oe Why 
should these 42,000,000 francs not be 
added? It does not appear there is 
any credit for the war in Chins among 
these items of expenditure by the 
French, whose plan is, to do the work, 
whether by sending 20,000 men to 
China and 30,000 to Syria, and then 
to lay the bill before the Corps Le- 
gislatif. Add the sum in question 
to his other data, and we find the 
army expenses of the two countries 
approximately equalized, there being 
only a difference of a million and a- 
half of francs, or £60,000, between 
them. So far for his financial figures, 
to which we will return, after a glance 
at his muster-rolls of the two coun- 
tries :— 


** Mruitary Forces or ENGLanp. 
‘« The royal army may be analyzed as follows : 








Cavalry. Men. Horses. 
1 regiment of royal artillery, ° ° 2,355 1,890 
3 regiments of heavy cavalry of the guard, 1,338 825 
7 regiments of dragoon guards, 5,334 3,711 
18 regiments of dragoons of the line, 12,679 9,020 
Total, 21,703 15,446 
Infantry. 

16 brigades of artillery, 21,531 5,792 
1 depot of artillery, . 2,951 _ 
1 brigade of coast artillery, 1,209 = 
1 regiment of engineers, 4,730 120 
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Men. Horses. 
| regiment of equipage retinue, 2,020 1,162 
Military infirmary attendants, . 1,002 _ 
3 regiments of the guard, ° ° 6,300 = 
100 regiments of infantry, of which 74 to 1 
battalion, 25 to 2 battalions, and 1 
to 4 battalions, : ; ‘ 159,330 = 
1 brigade of sharpshooters to 4 battalions, 5,150 — 


3 regiments, said from the West Indies, 

specially enrolled for the service of 

the garrison in the Antilles, and 

partly composed of coloured men, . 3,419 te 
Divers colonial corps recruited from the 

Cape, Canada, Ceylon, and the coasts 


of Africa, and doing only local ser- 


vice, ; » 


** This gives an effective total of 


5,394 900 


235,852 and 24,342, 


in which do not appear the native corps recruited in India, and paid by 


the Indian budget.” 


Explaining that 92,490 men and 9,710 
horses of this force, being employed 
in India, are paid for by the resources 
of that dependency, he proceeds to 
account for the high cost of the re- 
maining 143,362 men* and 14,432 
horses, amounting to 112,491,000f., re- 
gw he says, by 137,527,673f. 
or pay of troops in the French bud- 
get of 1860, but which applies to 
347,230, that is to say, to 200,000 
more men. In other tabular state- 
ments, he contrasts the cost thus :— 
For 142,241 English men and 14,632 
Rese SLO are total annual pa 


men and 68,034 horses, 145,482,917f. 
With no solid faith in M. Cucheval 
Clarigny’s statistics, we can only say, 
that in France men must serve for 
whatever the State pleases to pay 
them, while in England there is no 
such compulsion. Our author very 
fairly explains this distinction, after 
having commented on his account of 
the French army. The Emperor, in 
his recent notable letter, computes his 
force in service at 400,000 men, and 
so we doubt not it is. But, according 
to authentic returns for last year, the 
total force amounted to not less than 


and allowances; for 358,408 French 760,000 men. There were— 

120 regiments of infantry, numbering . 510,000 
64 - cavalry, a . 100,000 
19 o artillery, ‘ . . ‘ . 64,000 

3 a engineers, % a ‘i . - 15,000 

Gendarmerie, ; ° i 26,000 

Etat-major, 6,000 

Train, ° 12,000 

Intendance, 7,000 

Other war services, 20,000 

Total, 760,000 


Here we see that 360,000 men were 
added to the ordinary force, which 
was almost doubled, for the Italian 
cone And turning to the Bud- 

et de  Exercice for this year, we see 
ow they were paid, viz., by increas- 
ing the national debt, 508 million of 
francs in 1858, to 560 millions! It 
was this sudden and enormous addi- 
tion to the army of France that, start- 


ling England from her dream of peace 
al security, led to the Volunteer 
movement : for, though the war with 
Austria was not popular with the up- 
per and trading classes, an appeal to 
the bellicose passions of the lower 
classes sufficed to pour forth a loan of 
ninety millions sterling at the feet of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Difficult as it is to institute a com- 





* The return of British regimental establishments for 1860-1, of all ranks, gives 
a total of 144,148men. The number of effectives of all ranks, on the Ist of April, 
1860, was 133,962. ‘The return of Indian establishments for 1860.-1 is 83,585 men, 
and the number of effectives (India) on the Ist of April, 1860, according to returns 
received in England during the last month, was 94,829. ‘The total number of 
embodied militia of all ranks, on the Ist of April, 1860, was 19,333 men. 
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parison between the land and sea re- 
quirements of France and the sea and 
land exigencies of England, it is even 
more so to compare, in an instructive 
manner, the military expenses of the 
two countries. M. Clarigny, recog- 
nising these difficulties, finds the lat- 
ter in the difference between the fi- 
nancial organization and accounts of 
the two nations, which does not, he, 
however, says, present such obstacles 
as do the varying fundamental princi- 
ples of the military organizations on 
either side the channel. On one side, 
military service is obligatory, on the 
other, voluntary. In France, the law 
chargesitself with recruiting thearmy: 
conscription places at the service of 
the state the needful number of men, 
and the State determines the lot of the 
soldier. In England, where the army 
is recruited by enlistment, an inverse 
course takes place, the Government 
being obliged to regulate the condi- 
tions of service so as to attract men 
to enter. Hence the whole system 
is more costly ; not heavily so in the 
mere recruiting, but in various sub- 
sequent expenditures. “Our army 
costs much,” said, last February, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, on presenting his 
budget ; “‘we English have expensive 
habits, and this characteristic trait is 
common to the army as to the rest of 
the nation. Our officers and soldiers 
are paid higher than those of any 
other country.” Though this be so, 
we find, among the votes for the 
French army, one which by no means 
has an equivalent in the English ser- 
vice, viz., the military portion of the 
large sum of 12,218,000f. yearly cre- 
dited for pensions to the members of 
the Legion of Honour. A truce, how- 
ever, to these comparisons, which are 
almost as futile as Fluellen’s between 
Monmouth and Macedon, since Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen are not “as 
like as my fingers to my fingers.” No 
fair contrast between the two arma- 
ments can be drawn without reference 
to the requirements of the two coun- 
tries. hat, then, are the exigencies 
of our allies? Their kingdom is com- 
pact: it is not, like ours, two islands, 
the lesser of which requires the con- 
tinual presence of a large garrison, 
and the protection, in perilous politi- 
cal times, of a channel fleet. Why is 
an enormous army sustained by their 
Emperor, except to gratify the army, 
which supports his dynasty ? 
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What are the naval and military 
exigencies of England? This is the 
real question, the answer to which 
should determine the amount of her 
armament. As her pamphleteering 
ally blindly disregards this view, a 
brief sketch of the home and foreign 
look-out Great Britain has to keep 
may not be inappropriate. Some of 
his countrymen are apt to speak of 
England as an island in the Atlantic, 
merely entitled, by superficial extent 
and population, tothe fifth rank among 
European powers. Yet, when they 
look at the map of the world, they find 
her empire extends over Ireland and 
Scotland, over 130 million people in 
Asia, over a territoryin America larger 
than the United States, over Australia, 
New Zealand, the Capeof Good Hope, 
and the slave-trade coast of Africa; 
and over Guiana, Jamaica, and fifty 
less considerable islands; and they 
know she garrisons Malta, the Ionian 
Islands, and Gibraltar, and are aware 
of her existing naval force in China. 
In fact, she mainly relies on her navy 
for the defence of her coasts, and her 
scattered empire demands that her 
marine force should be much larger 
than the navy of a compact empire 
like France, whose smaller trade, not 
one quarter of ours, and few colonies, 
require correspondingly less protec- 
tion. We have, no doubt, been build- 
ing line-of-battle ships during the last 
two years very rapidly, and, therefore, 
our naval budget exceeds the French. 
Why? Simply because we had pre- 
viously allowed the French navy to 
approach too nearly to an equality 
with our own. We had fallen into 
an arrear on a vital point, and made 
up, in a short space of time, for the 
slow augmentation of our neighbour’s 
naval armament. According to M. 
nee ® figures, the latter is thirty- 
five ships of the line afloat, against 
sixty of ours, of which thirty-seven 
are armed. Yet, why is this arma- 
ment requisite? Plainly because the 
Emperor has the power, which he ex- 
ercised during the Crimean war, of 
compelling seafaring men to serve at 
a day’s notice. He has, moreover, 
the ous which he exercised during 
the Italian campaign, of doubling his 
land force, computed for the present 
at 358,000 men, but capable of ready 
increase to 760,000. Certainly our 
navy is almost double his; but, on the 
other hand, his army exceeds ours, 
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including our troops in India, by 
123,000 men. Without disputing if 
forty ships of the line constitute only 
a proper quota for France, but ac- 
cepting her Emperor’s idea that her 
rank as a great power entitles her to 
this force, and passing from the con- 
sequence, viz., that ‘England must 
maintain a superior one, we come to 
the next point, the comparative num- 
ber of steam frigates, which, in the 
event of war, are indispensable for 
the protection of our traders all over 
the world. The pamphlet recapitu- 
lates thirty-four armed British fri- 
~ and corvettes, against thirteen 

rench; fifteen British in reserve, 
against nine French ; and eighteen 
British, in course of transformation or 
of construction, against sixteen French. 
Totals, sixty-seven against thirty- 
eight. All these are screw steamers. 
This comparison is satisfactory, and 
is the strongest practical proof of our 
need of men-of-war, whose guns and 
colours bear testimony everywhere 
that Great Britain protects her inte- 
rests. The total of vessels numbered 
in the last Navy List, as belonging to 
the Royal Navy, is 735, and a goodly 
show they make, even on paper. Why 
is not a list of the imperial navy pub- 
lished, like ours? It is not easy to 
build a first-rate, and smuggle her to 
sea incognito, so that our Government 
shall not know whether ten ninety- 
gun ships were built under the sheds 
at ambitious “ L’Orient,” until they 
loom off our eastern possessions. In 
our view, all this mystery is not be- 
cause the fleet of France is to be feared 
by England, but because it is not be- 
loved by the French of the Empire, to 
whose glory it has not administered. 

M. Clarigny, writing at the dicta- 
tion of one of the Emperor’s mini- 
sters, declares that the French navy 
may complain of having long been 
neglected by what he calls “the pub- 
lic powers,” a term which, we sup- 
pose, is a popular one for the First 
and Third Emperors. Politeness for- 
bad him to say that, in point of fact, 
no Bona ever liked the naval ser- 
vice. e first general of the name 


had no nautical taste, and failed to 
force it on his brother Jerome, lately 
deceased, who was intended to have 
been, malgré lui, the naval hero of 
the family. Besides, all the traditions 
of the service, and most of its officers, 
are either of the Bourbon or Orleans 
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party. For the present Emperor, here- 
sembles our late Prince Regent, in ne- 
o—_ the memories of the French 
uncan, Howe, and Jervis, and being 
“all for the land service,” which, in- 
deed, is all in ali to him. On decla- 
ration of war with Russia, he actually 
proposed to our Government to divide 
the allied service, to the exclusion of 
his fleet, and sole employment of his 
army; and, although this extraordin- 
ary proposition was, of course, re- 
jected, his design of giving little em- 
ployment to his navy was, in some 
degree, carried out, by means of so 
crowding his ships’ decks with soldiers 
that they could not have gone into 
action with the Russians, and by with- 
drawing almost all his contingent of 
shipping from the Baltic. It was the 
Prince de Joinville who began the 
augmentation of the French navy, 
and when his fleet exceeded ours in 
the Mediterranean, Admiral Lalande 
asked permission to destroy ours. The 
existing and growing navy is due to a 
resolve of the Republic, to augment 
the force gradually to forty ships of 
the line. And Louis Napoleon’s steady 
persistence in this proof of determi- 
nation to raise France to a position 
of power at sea, as well as to be 
dictatress by land, is the true ground 
of European uneasiness. The state 
of finances did not permit rapid aug- 
mentation, and another cause operated 
in retarding the development of the 
navy. The application of steam ne- 
cessitated a complete change in the 
conditions of maritime war, and this 
organic alteration required a thorough 
reform of the naval matériel of 
France, and a new system of educa- 
tion for her personnel. Accordingly, 
a decree of 1857, adopting the propo- 
sitions of a Commission of the Coun- 
cil of State, and of the Minister of 
Marine, decided on substituting, for 
a sailing fleet, a fleet of line-of-battle 
ships, composed of forty steam ships; 
and also on the creation of a steam 
transport fleet, destined to the service 
of Algeria and the colonies. The ne- 
cessary credits were apportioned to 
be voted during the space of fourteen 
ears, in order that the flotte de com- 
at should be complete in 1867, and 
the flotte de transport in 1870. The 
system being progressive, the several 
votes for this year and the two pre- 
ceding budgets have not varied in 
amount ; no comparison, therefore, 
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can fairly be instituted between the 
naval budgets of the two nations. Ob- 
viously, both the changes, in maté- 
riel and personnel, were not so facile 
as in England, the country par excel- 
lence of steam, and therefore soonest 
possessed of public as well as private 
means of supplying the material and 
educational requisites of a steam fleet. 
For example, in the year 1837, our 
Admiralty was invigorated by the 
formation of a “Steam Department,” 
under the control of a special officer ; 
the part of Woolwich Yard, devoted 
to machinery, was enlarged; and ar- 
rangements were made for giving in- 
struction to officers and men in the 
various scientific and practical opera- 
tions connected with steam naviga- 
tion. But it was not until twenty 
years afterwards, that an imperial 
decree ordained for the French fleet a 
new organization, the realization of 
which will extend over many years. 
M. Clarigny confesses that the 
French budget is far from presenting 
such abundant and precise informa- 
tion as is given in that of the English 
Admiralty. ‘“ For example,” he says, 
“the eighth chapter, entitled Sa- 
laires d@ ouvriers, wages of workmen, 
involving an outlay which exceeds 
sixteen millions of francs, and conse- 
quently representing nearly a seventh 
of the budget, only gives three lines 
for these three indications :—Wages, 
by task and day; Accessory expenses; 
and Relief. Nothing,” concludes he, 
“makes known either the number 
of these employed or the works they 
are engaged on.” But, turning to the 
account, pp. 88, 89, we think the com- 
plainant must have looked at but one 
page, for the next gives the numbers 
of labourers, divided into task and 
day work. Certainly it tells very lit- 
tle as to work performed, and, as a 
budget de V exercice, could say nothing 
as to work to be done. However, we 
see an item quite peculiar to France, 
such as “indemnities and gratifica- 
tions to workmen, as well for extra- 
ordinary labour as on the occasions of 
national fétes and other solemnities,” 
amounting to 82,722 francs 59 cen- 
times. A word as to these centimes, 
which figure more carefully in the 
Emperor’s than in the Pope’s budget. 
Undoubtedly, the author we quote is 
right in contrasting the meagre infor- 
mation found in the French account 
with the ample statements in the 
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English; yet we cannot accept cen- 
times as vouching for the accuracy 
with which the costs of building and 
repair of ships of war are apportioned 
in the former account; nor, indeed, 
the mention of farthings in the led- 
gers of our own yards, in proof that 
the present mode of dockyard’ ac- 
count-keeping does not demand revi- 
sion. M. Clarigny observes :— 


**The English budget indicates for 
each establishment the number of work- 
men, their divisions, the wages each 
class of men receives, and the quantity of 
work done the preceding year by the 
ten or eleven thousand artificers em- 
ployed. It is then easy to render ac- 
count of the resources which the work- 
shops of that Admiralty offer in hand- 
labour, and of its cost.” 


Justly malcontent with the whole- 
sale character of the accounts in this 
respect furnished to the Corps Légis- 
latif, he becomes almost sentimental 
in describing the individuality given 
to a British ship, from the period of 
her conception, long before she is 
launched and named, or as people 
improperly say, christened. ‘ She is 
treated,” observes he, “ like a living 
person.” Surely she is so, even be- 
fore her crew and sails and a brisk 
gale put life into her. As for the semi- 
superstitious sons of the deep who 
sail in her, who guide her fortunes 
and share them, with what feelings, 
what affection do they regard “the 
saucy Arethusa!” Setting senti- 
ment aside, and following our French 
friend’s statement as to the “ account 
opened in the registers of the British 
Admiralty,” on the day when the keel 
of a man-of-war is laid down, we know 
that, when she is finished, one can tell 
to a penny what she has cost. But we 
also know, what he does not, that this 
system is not faithfully followed when 
repairing her. However, so far as it 
goes, as to the cost of building, it fur- 
nishes, as he remarks, a point of com- 
parison with the cost of constructing 
other ships; and this is wanting in 
the French system. From all we hear, 
whatever are the defects of our naval 
accounts, those of our allies are much 
greater; nor could it be otherwise, 
considering the irresponsibility of 
their Executive to their Corps Légis- 


latif,and to the Press. “The English 
budget, on the contrary,” observes M. 
Clarigny, “enters into the most mi- 
nute details, and one may say that 
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the Admiralty pushes its accountabi- 
lity almost to luxury and to an exag- 
geration of rigour and publicity.” 
Noticing the recent augmentation 
of the credit for purchase of timber, 
M. Clarigny also notices the homage 
lately rendered by the Secretary of 
the Admiralty to the providence of 
French administration in this import- 
ant particular. ‘ France,” said he, 
“has in her arsenals 160,000 loads, 
that is to say, wood enough to build 
fifteen ships of the line, fifteen fri- 
gates, and fifteen corvettes.” This pro- 
vision is much superior to any we 
have ever had in England. At one 
time, work in our dockyards nearly 
came to a stand-still for want of a 
sufficient store of timber; and was 
only set going again by the Admiralty 
having the good luck to obtain a lot 
which had been bought in the Medi- 
terranean for the service of the French 
fleet. This penury in the matter of 
wood cannot be too severely repre- 
hended, since the means Government 
possesses of keeping an adequate quan- 
tity is one of its advantages over pri- 
vate shipbuilders. Ever since the 
forty line-of-battle ships, seventy- 
fours, contracted for during the great 
war, became notorious, in consequence 
of having been constructed of green 
timber, as “The Forty Thieves,” it 
has justly been deemed wasteful and 
dangerous to substitute private con- 
tracts for the costly, but excellent 
work of public yards. The difficulty 
of procuring enough large, seasoned 
oak to carry Britain’s seamen in safety 
over the deep is likely to increase. 
About thirty years back, an inspec- 
tion was made in Ireland as to the 
ently our island could afford of 
this article ; and the report was, that, 
were all the old oaks which adorn her 
finest demesnes cut down, the supply 
would not be enough to build two 
line-of-battle ships. Every year the 
radius of supply becomes more re- 
mote. This fact enhances the consid- 
erations attaching to the revolution 
impending over the future of naval 
warfare—a revolution which can belit- 
tle more than alluded to—without en- 
tering into the arguments bearing on 
this important question. Suflicing to 
observe, that the extraordinary im- 
provements recently made in the art 
of gunnery render the adoption of a 
class of vessel, whose small size would 
present a smaller mark and less num- 
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ber of men than a line-of-battle shi 
does,—almost imperative, it may fok. 
low that iron can be used more exten- 
sively than at present in the con- 
struction of the royal navy. Hitherto, 
attention at home and abroad has 
been more directed towards arming 
ships with iron-cased sides, with the 
notion of protecting them against the 
new artillery, than to providing ves- 
sels which shall be difficult to hit:—for, 
whatever has been the success of our 
Ordnance Commissioners in penetrat- 
ing the plated hide of the “ Trusty,” 
oe are as yet quite impenetrable as 
to the latter idea. Some short-sighted 
arguers contend that the new inven- 
tion of far-carrying cannon has not 
much increased the old risk in a na- 
val engagement of being struck, since 
the hostile ships will not approach so 
near. This safe course might certainly 
be taken at the commencement of an 
action at sea, but could not be con- 
tinued when the time for boarding 
begins, and is utterly inapplicable for 
the use of a moving ship firing at a 
stationary one, or at a fort. In this 
latter case, particularly, it would ob- 
viously be desirable for the attacking 
vessel to lie off within the furthest 
range of its own guns, yet to present 
a small and moving mark to the fort. 
The Royal Navy possesses 185 steam 
gunboats, whose capabilities of carry- 
ing merely one or two guns of the 
heaviest calibre, of entering shallow 
water, and exposing neither a large 
mark nor crew to the enemy, qualify 
this class of vessel to be deemed the 
most telling engine of maritime war. 
With reference toarmour, iron shields, 
or technically, blindage, let us hear 
M. Clarigny :— 


‘The opinion that there is no system 
of blindage capable of resisting the new 
artillery has gained credit in England. 
The Secretary of the Admiralty, shel- 
tering himself behind the screen of his 
duties, which make a law of discretion, 
has given the House of Commons to un- 
derstand that the English navy has at 
her disposal engines of destruction which 
no obstacle can resist. This opinion is 
grounded upon experiments assiduously 
made at Portsmouth and at Shoebury- 
ness during the summer of 1859, and 
renewed since February last. On the 
20th February, the gunboat ‘Stork,’ 
which is attached to the gunnery-school 
on board the ‘ Excellent,’ fired, at short 
range, with an eight-inch pivot-gun, at 
the old frigate ‘ Briton,’ which had been 
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covered with cast-iron plates four inches 
thick. The third bullet, striking one of 
these plates, shattered it, driving large 
fragments into the side of the vessel, and 
covering the deck with a multitude of 
pieces of iron, thus proving that the 
cuirass of a ship might become a cause 
of destruction to its crew, since, in split- 
ting, it scatters like grapeshot. These 
experiments have been renewed by the 
‘Excellent,’ with the same result. 

**In the month of March, other ex- 
periments were made at Shoeburyness, 
with Armstrong cannons, upon the 
floating battery ‘Trusty, which had 
been covered with forged iron plates of 
an extreme thickness. Theoblong bul- 
lets fired by the Armstrong guns split 
these plates, went through them, and 
penetrated deeply into the hull of the 
vessel. The ‘‘l'rusty’ was forced to un- 
dergo considerable repairs before being 
able to submit, towards the latter days 
of April, to fresh trials, made upon her 
at very great distances, with the long- 
range Armstrong and Whitworth can- 
nons. Inaremarkable experiment which 
took place the 25th of May, 1860, in the 
presence of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
plates of forged iron, of four inches and 
a-half in thickness, which had resisted 
the Armstrong bullets, were pierced at 
200 metres by the Whitworth eighty- 
pounder cannon. The bullet made a 
hexagonal hole in the plate, pierced 
through the side planks, and lodged 
in the interior of the ‘Trusty.’ In 
consequence of these divers experiments, 
the Admiralty appears to have acquired 
the conviction of the inability of iron 
armour to protect the sides of vessels.” 


It would be strange, almost an an- 
achronism, if, three centuries after 
armour had ceased to be “coat of 

roof” against grapeshot and cannon 
yalls, it were to be donned by men- 
of-war against percussion shells and 
100lb. shot. Our friends in France 
were the first to conceive the idea of 
making a ship shot-proof, which, if 
meriting trial, merits it most fully in 
the land of iron. They are now en- 
gaged in forging a special metal, of so 
tough a quality as to be far less pene- 
trable than common cast-iron. On 
our side the Straits, hope is beginning 
to be reposed in Mr. Jones’ patent 
angulated armour for ships, which 
has stood extraordinary tests. If 
this gentleman would supply a stern 
shiel, such as will make a small 
screw-steamerinvulnerable during the 
time she is discharging shot and 
shell into an enemy’s works, he would 
deserve higher honours than Achilles. 
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No effort has been wanting in the 
French to perfect the manufacture of 
the iron armour intended for their 
new floating-batteries, either as to the 
quality of the metal, as we have no- 
ticed, or as to its application. Either 
a small sort of vessel, or an impene- 
trable one, seems absolutely required, 
for the recent experiments of bom- 
barding a martello tower near East- 
bourne render it inconceivable that 
wooden ships can withstand such a 
projectile as a percussion shell. In 
our view, the objects to be arrived 
at—invulnerability, combined with 
destructive powers—would be best 
obtained, as we have suggested, b 
small vessels, the use of which would, 
moreover, give a vast preponderance 
to our fleet, because a large number 
of merchant shipping might be taken 
into the service. 

At this day, when all ships, even of 
the weakest description, carry cannon 
of equal power, fifty pieces of heavy 
calibre would have the same efficacy 
if they were either subdivided be- 
tween several ships or concentrated 
on board one, and theadvantage would 
be rather with the one of the two 
adversaries who offers to the other 
the smallest bulk. Admiral Berkeley, 
who commanded the fleet in the Me- 
diterranean, and was for a long time 
in the Admiralty, wrote some months 
ago: “One main fact is too often 
lost sight of, which should completely 
change all the system of defence on 
our coasts, which is, that the smallest 
gunboat is armed with artillery as 
powerful and as destructive as that 
of the largest vessel. A gunboat car- 
ries a cannon which has the same 
calibre, the same capacity, and throws 
a projectile as destructive as any gun 
on board the ‘ Duke of Wellington.’ 
A projectile from the pigmy, reaching 
one of the masts of the giant, would 
clearly do for it; this shell might 
lodge in a more vital place, and be 
followed by fatal consequences; and 
it should not be forgotten how con- 
siderable are the dimensions of the 
aim to be attained on the one side, 
and how small on the other. To 
have, therefore, a swarm of these pig- 
mies in the Channel is the force, 
above all others, upon which we ought 
to count for the protection of our 
coasts.” 

Every true Briton who has seen 
and gloried in Her Majesty's screw 
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steam-frigates “ Mersey,” with 1,000 
horse-power engines, and “ Ariadne,” 
of 800 horse-power ; and who, having 
stepped the length of the “Great 
Eastern’s” main-deck, and descended 
into the depth of her hold, may have 
fancied her an earnest of the rule Bri- 
tannia has over the waves, will not 
be surprised to hear M. Clarigny say 
his countrymen entertain projects for 
depriving Britannia of it. 

**Some propose to decompose sea 
water by the aid of the electric pile, to 
mingle the hydrogen thus obtained with 
the air in the proportion of 5 against 95 
per cent. and to inflame this mixture with 
electricity. By this means they expect 
to obtain a manageable force, neither 
costly norcumbersome. It is for science 
to pronounce if the substitution, direct 
or indirect, of electricity for vapour is 
possible: but the day when sea water is 
decomposed by the aid of the electric 
pile, with the addition of acid, ships 
will be furnished with the moving force 
necessary ; when vessels, instead of coal, 
embark some tons of metal and some 
barrels of acid, the conditions of naval 
war will be equalized for all people, and 
the maritime supremacy of England will 
receive a more severe blow than by the 
loss of several battles.” 


Our ingenious ally is mistaken in 
concluding that any invention for 
superseding coal will equalize the 
conditions of naval warfare for all 
nations. It is supremacy in com- 
merce that gives Great ritain her 
maritime supremacy, this being es- 
sential for the defence of the other ; 
and, therefore, whether ships were 
propelled by wind, or steam, or air, 
a sufficient protective fleet is an es- 
sential condition of her commercial 
prosperity. . 

Turning from his speculations on 
new moving powers to his comparison 
between the force exercised by his 
Government upon French seafaring 
men and the airy freedom with which 
British sailors volunteer or not, as 
they please, we can hardly believe his 
assertion, that our ministers and ad- 
mirals eulogize the former system, 
and regret not being able to introduce 
it in England. This inscription ma- 
ritvme compels every Frenchman in 
an aquatic calling to inscribe his name 
on a register, and gives him a certain 
monopoly in fishing as a consideration 
that, though exempt from conscrip- 
tion, or service in the army, he is 
liable to serve in the fleet. Our know- 
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ledge of the northern coast of France 
leads us to believe that this compul- 
sory service is unpopular. Complaints 
were rife during the Crimean war of 
“men having been torn from their 
families, not to defend /a patrie, but 
to man the Baltic fleet.” The truth, 
that our Government could not en- 
graft such a system on the free stock 
of British habits, is the proof how in- 
jurious it is. Another author of a 
recent brochure, “ Récherches sur les 
Forces Maritimes,” tells us that his 
countrymen in the Black Sea squad- 
ron “served the State with an impre- 
cation against their fate, while it is 
with pride an English sailor tells you 
that he is in Her Majesty’s service.” 

According to inscription returns of 
last year, the number of French mer- 
chant seamen was 102,000 men. M. 
Clarigny computes the navigating per- 
sonnel of England at nearly 300,000 
men. These figures, beit observed, well 
represent the proportion the navies 
of thetwo nations ought to beartoeach 
other, since as our empire has three- 
fold the number of sailors, she may 
reasonably employ three times as 
many in her fleet as the French em- 
pire finds requisite in hers. Setting 
theory apart, we must commend the 
“Continuous Service System” adopt- 
ed in 1853, yet remark that a pros- 

ctive pension is not so taking a 

ait to a tar “full of blood and blue 
veins,” as higher pay would be; and 
that our Government could at once 
raise the tide of entry into the Royal 
Navy by raising wages to a level with 
those of the merchant service. Mean- 
while, as this course is probably un- 
desirable save on emergency, thenaval 
reserve and training ships for boys 
are excellent means of providing that 
reserve of half-trained men which is 
as indispensable for maintaining a 
fleet at sea as a reserve of soldiers is 
for keeping an army in the field. At 
this day, even “long-shore men” know 
that, t ——_ cruising fleet does not, 
in time of peace, lose men like an 
army engaged in actual war, there 
not only is a constant drain by dis- 
ease and death, but that proficiency in 
seamanship and gunnery, and, above 
all, discipline, can only be obtained 
by practice. 

A return was lately made of the 
number of men which would be re- 
quired to provide the established or 
estimated complements for the whole 
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of the steam-vessels afloat, building, 
and converting. For our 59 ships of 
the line, we should require, in all, 
50,620 men; for 43 frigates, 20,055; 
for 9 block ships, 5,535; for 4 iron- 
cased ships, 1,900; for 21 corvettes, 
5,690; for 95 sloops, 13,545; for 27 
smaller vessels, 1,987; for 192 gun- 
boats, 8,086; for 8 floating-batteries, 
1,680 ; for 61 transports, tenders, &c., 
2,804; and for 4 mortar vessels, 840. 
In all, the total number of men re- 
quired would be 112,742, or 95,812 
officers and seamen, and 16,929 ma- 
rines. 

Manning the fleet does not, in our 
notions, present such difficulties as 
officering it, or rather, effecting some 
important reforms in the organization 
of officers of the Royal Navy, the Ad- 
miralty included. Not wishing todo 
battle in this matter just now, we 
merely fire a shot at a squadron in 
the service engaged in agitating for 
the abolition of Masters and substi- 
tution of Lieutenants, to be styled 
“ Navigating Officers.” Assuredly, it 
would be well that the science of na- 
vigation should not be special to an 
class of officers; yet to do away wit 
masters, would be to deprive the 
middle classes of society of one of 
their straitened entrances into the 
national navy. Feeling disinclined 
to grapple with and board the Admir- 
alty rd, we pay ita rs com- 
pliment, on quoting one of M. Cla- 
rigny’s remarks, in venturing to com- 
ment onthem in support of an opinion, 
that though Adeinl enalin Mini- 
stre dela Marine of the Paris Admir- 
alty, is in a more despotic position 
than the First Lord of an office which 
lies under the guns of that tremen- 
dous battery, the House of Commons, 
we fancy the latter’s seat is better 
filled by a civilian than by a naval 
officer ; unless, indeed, an admiral 
could be found calculated not only to 
shake the walls of Cronstadt and 
Cherbourg, but to shake, or better, 
satisfy the British senate, by combin- 
ing the nautical knowledge and hero- 
ism of Nelson with Disraeli’s talent 
for debate, and Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis’s clearness in ministerial expo- 
sitions :— 

** Since the time of Lord St. Vincent, 
that is to say, during the last fifty-two 
years,” writes our author, ‘the office 
of First Lord has never been filled by a 
sailor; the secretary has also almost al- 
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ways been a stranger to the service. 
The English pretend that naval officers 
have never succeeded in the administra- 
tion of the marine; that the most emi- 
nent, Howe, Keppel, and St. Vincent 
himself, have always brought with them 
a narrow esprit de corps, habits of routine 
hostile to all progress, jealousy of young 
officers, lastly, and above all, systematic 
antipathies and preferences ; so that the 
accession of a sailor was that of a céte- 
rie of officers, to the exclusion some- 
times of the best servitors of the State.” 

This opinion is not “ pretended,” 
but believed by the English; no do- 
mestic political tradition being more 
strongly warranted, than that a non- 
professional man is preferable to a 
naval one as First Lord of the Admir- 
alty, for several reasons, among which 
is the rarity of that combination of 
statesmanlike capacity, and secure 
commanding seat in Parliament, or so- 
cial rank, usually requisite in a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. Under the late Ad- 
ministration, the Duke of Northum- 
berland, an admiral onthe reserved list, 
was First Lord. All persons conver- 
sant, however, with the traditions of 
the admiralty, dating from the stormy 
rule of Earl St. Vincent, to when the 
eminent services and gallant charac- 
ter of Lord Cochrane, now Earl of 
Dundonald, were overlooked by offi- 
cial professional jealousy, and down 
to the time when the Duke of Cla- 
rence, afterwards “the sailor-king,” 
was Lord High Admiral, will as- 
suredly deprecate any notion of se- 
lecting quarter-deck substitutes to 
succeed the able civilians by whom 
the First Lord’s seat in the old board- 
room has been long and often ably 
occupied. With regard to the first 
and second secretaryships, these im- 
portant functions were filled during 
the heat of the great war, and long 
subsequently, by two civilians, the 
late Right Hon. J. W. Croker, whose 
name was almost a synonyme for cle- 
verness, and by Sir John Barrow, a 
colleague of hardly inferior ability. 
Such of their successors as were 
drawn from the naval service, cer- 
tainly failed to establish any thing 
like an equal reputation. Certainly, 
the present first secretary, Rear- 
Admiral Lord C. Paget, combines 
official experience with professional 
soo and has a seat in the 
House 0 Commons, where he is de- 


servedly popular. Of all the ad- 
mirals who sat, during the present 
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century, at that board, Sir George 
Cockburn was probably the best 
adapted to have occupied the first 
seat; his experience, high character 
and bearing, and rigid professional 
impartiality forming excellent quali- 
fications. When conveying “General 
Bonaparte” to St. Helena, he was 
“Chomme dur” of the abdicated and 
exiled Emperor: as first naval lord of 
the royal duke’s board, or council, he, 
with the able aid of the first secre- 
tary, was virtual governor of naval 
affairs; and would unquestionably 
have superseded his royal highness, 
as first commissioner, had he been 
secure of a seat in Parliament. Inse- 
curity in this latter respect has plainly 
been, especially since the passing of 
the Reform Act, the principal reason 
why chief naval ministers have been 
sought mms civilians. Nor has the 
quest been infertile of statesmen fully 
capable of administering the practical 
as well as the political duties of the 
office. Searching, sweeping, and va- 
luable reforms in the central offices 
and amen dockyards were effected 
by Sir James Graham. There is an 
apt story, too good not to be told, 
that when the Earl of Derby formed 
his first cabinet, he was for some 
time at a loss for a Secretary of the 
Colonies, and at last was fain to 
name a country gentleman, hitherto 
little famous, save as a pattern chair- 
man of quarter sessions. During the 
ae of forming his ministry, the 

uke of Wellington asked, at some 
dinner table, “Who has Derby got 
for colonial secretary?” “Sir John 
Pakington,” was the answer. The 
Duke, a little deaf, repeated the ques- 
tion, with his hand to his ear, and 
‘was answered: “Sir John Pakington, 

our Grace!” His Grace shook his 

ead, and observed, “Never heard 
of him!” Yet, when subsequently 
transferred from the Colonial office to 
the so, the administration of 
this midland county baronet won 
golden opinions from the entire ser- 
vice. His energy, in having raised 
the matériel of the navy from an im- 
properly depressed state to nearly the 
required standard, was rendered ho- 
mage to by the present secretary, in 
a statement made to the House of 
Commons last session, when the aug- 
mentation effected in a single year 
was pronounced marvellous, a pro- 
digy. In practice, and provided as 
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the First Lord is with a professional 
council board, there is little to pre- 
vent a pattern chairman of quarter 
sessions from becoming a model naval 
minister. 

Reverting to the political view of 
the armaments of the two nations in 
question, we admit M. Clarigny’s re- 
mark, that the French and the Eng- 
lish army and navy possess an in- 
verted ratio of importance—the army 
in France being the chief means of 
attack and defence, and the navy a 
mere auxiliary, while in England, the 
navy is the prominent instrument of 
power, the army being an auxiliary— 
retains much of its old truth. Yet 
this difference is greatly diminished 
by steam. During the first Bona- 
parte war, three invasive expeditions 
escaped our Channel Fleet, and two 
of them landed troops in Treland ; 
and the facility of crossing quickly 
is so immensely increased to steam- 
transports, M. Clarigny may well say 
we do not view without apprehension 
the construction of forty line-of-bat- 
tle ships, even if their ostensible pur- 
pose is to escort a fleet of steam- 
transports to, as he says, Algeria. 
Whatever their destination, according 
as foreign powers increase their steam 
navies, so we are compelled to aug- 
ment not only our navy, but also our 
army, in consequence of theincomplete 
reliance which a country, compelled 
to prepare against even the mere fear 
of invasion, can repose, under the ex- 
istence of foreign steam navies, upon 
any extent of naval defence in her 
possession. Hence the recent aug- 
mentation of our armaments on land 
and at sea. Our latter force is stronger 
than the French, and it is well for 
the e of the world that it is so. 
And it by no means, like a military 
force, implies aggression and annexa- 
tion, since ships cannot, like soldiers, 
conquer and hold a country. 

France, her pamphleteer assures 
his readers, is not prompt to alarm 
herself. In such case, she can prove 
this position, and reassure her neigh- 
bours, by reducing her armaments. 
“She is,” says he, “great enough to 
be neither jealous nor uneasy about 
any one ;” and continues he :— 


‘** England will then find on this side 
of the Straits a justice, to which she has 
accustomed no people. In vain, her Go- 
vernment, through pre-occupation, and 
through desire of an ill-grounded popu- 
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larity, will feign alarms on our account, 
of which it knows the frivolity ; in vain 
intelligent orators, like Mr. Lindsay, too 
ready tojudge of things from the sur- 
face, will attribute the armaments of 
their country to preconceived projects 
of hostility; France will know how to 
act in the efforts and sacrifices which 
England imposes on herself from mean 
jealousy and terrors without founda- 
tion, as also partly from the great cause 
of necessity.” 


Monsieur Clarigny then concludes 
by announcing that France will call 
in science as an ally. She is to meet 
our monster armaments, not by aug- 
menting her own, but—by a great 
stroke of genius! The idea is quite 
French. Brute force is to be op- 
posed and vanquished by a scientific 
discovery. We are not told in what 
direction to look for the deus ex ma- 
china ; but suspect it is to come in 
the sudden shape of electricity, and 
will jump out of the aforesaid “ bar- 
rel of acid,” like a jack-in-the-box. 
What is to be done? Nothing oc- 


curs to the mind as more likely to 
shut him up in his box again, or to 
shut French men-of-war up in their 


own ports, than to provide enough of 
our jack-tars. Seriously, however, 
we must keep the largest force, and 
then we are pretty sure to have the 
laugh on our side. Without invok- 
ing, like the classic French, either 
Prometheus or modern science, let us 
tell them Britannia holds the trident 
of Neptune, not to strike the earth, 
but to carry its fruits over the sea. 
In consequence of the insular situa- 
tion of the British Islands, their ex- 
isting defences are peculiar; and 
again, the world-wide extent of the 
British Colonies demand peculiar 
means of protection. These exigen- 
cies find no parallels in France, or 
they would not be peculiarities. 
Thus, the narrow seas, as they are 
called, are to these Isles what the 
chain of magnificent fortifications, 
with which the genius of Vauban 
endowed France, are to that country. 
It was remarked by the commission- 
ers on the defences, that the castle and 
heights of Dover form the only in- 
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stance of a regularly fortified position 
in these islands. The modern and 
strongest half of this station, the lines 
of the citadel, is due to the Duke of 
Wellington, who, in this case, suc- 
ceeded in overcoming English insular 
disregard of fortifications. The truth 
is, all our defences are just such as 
would be chosen by a naval power 
that hardly anticipated invasion, that 
knew nothing of its horrors, and only 
imagined an assault by sea for the 
purpose of taking Dover or Ports- 
mouth in the rear. Without dis- 
paragement to our volunteer force, it 
must be recollected that a large pro- 
portion could not quit their duties for 
service in the field; and that Great 
Britain and Ireland must be pro- 
tected by a regular force. As for the 
late pen-and-ink attack, this attempt 
on the part of France to turn the 
tables against our Government, by 
laying to the latter's charge that war- 
like attitude which threatens the 
economy of governments and the 
peace of Europe, is the old fable of the 
wolf and the lamb. Our allies have 
the real cause of our increased arma- 
ment close at hand, dating from their 
re-erection of the Bonaparte dynasty. 

At the outbreak of the revolution- 
ary war, England had to contend 
against three coalesced countries, 
France, Spain, and Holland, the three 
greatest maritime powers next to her, 
all at that time combined to destroy 
her. The proportion between the 
numbers of English and French line- 
of-battle ships was then about two 
to one. This proportion has usually 
been maintained, as the best securit 
for insuring maritime supremacy, and, 
as its consequence, freedom from in- 
vasion. The true national political 
tradition is this:—the British Fleet 
should be maintained superior in num- 
bers to any probable combination of 
other fleets against it. This precau- 
tion, whileinsuring against being over- 
whelmed by sudden coalition, also 
leaves, in case of war, sufficient squad- 
rons for protecting British commerce 
in every sea round the world. 
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CornwaLi—the land “beyond rail- 
ways”’— West Barbary—the place 
where mén dwell under ground, and 
speak a language peculiar to those 
who dig for tin in the earth’s bowels 
—the land in which there are giants 
in the shape of miners. What won- 
drous fancies but lately filled the 
heads of their wiser brothers of the 
east respecting the country, the man- 
ners, habits, and life of the dwellers 
in old Cornwall. Iremember, during 


one of Alma Mater’s short vacations, 
meeting an exceedingly interesting 


oung lady at an evening party in 
ew hen, even if you have come 
originally from Cornwall, there is 
generally some one person whom you 
will find to be a mutual acquaintance, 
when you are thrown into the com- 
pany of the greatest stranger. And 
so it was with our friend in the West 
End. She spoke of a Mr. Tre —. 
“A Cornishman?” wesuggest. “Oh! 
dear, no—not a Cornishman.” We 
still think he may be, and our partner 
ives up, with—‘‘ Well, it is possible; 
ut I discovered no trace of it in his 
manner of speaking.” She was much 
surprised when we told her that we, 
too, were Cornish, but flattered our- 
selves that we talked English pretty 
well for a foreigner. Young ladies 
sometimes have curious notions of 
such matters, in spite of English and 
French polish establishments ; but 
what say you to two learned men, 
each holding high positions among 
the wise men of the east—dignita- 
ries—addressing letters—‘ Cornwall, 
Wales?” No, it is not impossible, 
for it was done only afew months 
ago. It were, indeed, a sad exhibi- 
tion of ignorance, were a learned man 
to be ignorant of the locality, manners, 
and customs of the Sandwich Islanders 
or the inhabitants of Boy-o-boo-lah- 
Yah; but not to know of Cornwall, 
of course, is quite excusable, because 
it is only a place that lies at the ex- 
tremity of our “tight little island,” 
forming a bulwark against the waves 
of the Atlantic;—that is an affair 
between itself and the ocean, and one 
with which learned men have nothing 
whatever to do. 
Every one has heard of St. Ives, forit 
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was from thisplace that the gentleman 
was metreturning with hissevenwives, 
and their unique luggage of bags, cats, 
and kits. Crossing the causeway that 
runs along the head of the Hayle 
estuary, we enter the sheltered and 
picturesque village of May Lelant,and 
pass the entrance to Trevethow, the 
seat of the Praed family, by whom 
St. Ives was for some years repre- 
sented in Parliament. Two miles fur- 
ther on we pass Tregenna Castle, the 
seat of Louis Stephens, Esq., and on 
turning an abrupt corner formed by 
a group of trees, near one of his en- 
trances, behold St. Ives underneath, 

If you are only in search of the 

icturesque—if you have on polished 

ots, which you are “proud” about— 

if your sense of smell is very acute, 

go no further. That is St. Ives, 

situated as you see on one side of this 
beautiful little bay. 

St. Ives contains five or six thousand 
inhabitants, all more or less interested 
in the pilchard-fishing—directly or in- 
directly. For even if they have no 
shares in the seines, they cannot but 
feel the poverty which surroundsthem, 
if there be no pilchards taken durin 
the season. All the lower classes fee 
the loss, because every man, woman 
and child, can get employment and 
food wages when there are fish caught. 

he land-owners feel it most severely, 
for—“no fish, no rent,” is a saying, of 
the truth of which they never for a 
moment entertain a doubt. In fact, 
the fishery is their harvest ; and when 
it fails, there is nothing to be looked 
for but famine and want. AtSt.Ives 
there are 248 seines employed in catch- 
ing pilchards. Now, these 248 seines 
have been made at an expense of not 
less than £46,000, to which we must 
add the cost of boats, cellars, ro 
anchors, and innumerable other things 
which are indispensable to the under- 
taking. Taking all these into consi- 
deration, we do not doubt that at least 
£100,000 is invested in stock for the 
pilchard fishery in St. Ives Bay. 

You may well be astonished at the 
announcement—‘Two hundred and 
forty-eight seinestocatch the pilchards 
that may chance to pass through this 
small piece of water in the course of 
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three or four months of the year !— 
£100,000 invested in appliances for 
this fishery! Surely it is money 
wasted. You cannot require all your 
seines.” No, we do not require them 
all; in fact, for the last five years 
the parties concerned have joined 
themselves into four large companies, 
and agreed to use only one-fourth part 
of their craft each year. Andsothey 
have fished, using the same seines only 
once in four years ; and they find that 
even thus they do not require all they 
have at work. How comes it then, 
you will ask, that they have been 
foolish enough to launch out such a 
sum of money, when there is no ne- 
cessity for it; when they might quite 
as well have buried it in the sand, or 
sunk it in the deep water of the bay ? 
It has come from the same love of 
having a share of a good thing, as took 
possession of you when you heard of 
the riches of the Redruth mining dis- 
trict. No one can be prevented from 
having a seine and taking his turn at 
the Toheode as they pass through the 
bay, provided he conform to the re- 
quirements of the last Act of Par- 
liament passed for the regulation of 
the fishery in the year 1841. Andso 
it happens that in case of a good sea- 
son a man or a party with a little 
capital begin to envy the fortunate 
adventurer, and determine that next 
season they will haveaturn at fishing, 
The old adventurers hear that there 
is a new party coming into the field 
with one, two, or three seines of their 
own; and know, consequently, they 
will have fewer chances of catching 
fish—for each seine has its own turn 
in regular order, as we will explain 
by-and-by. This, they say, will never 
do—they had few enough chances be- 
fore ; and therefore they set to work 
to make new seines—when, perhaps, 
they were over-stocked before—in 
order to keep up their proportion and 
secure their former number of chances 
during the year. In this way so many 
useless seines have been made, and so 
much money needlessly embarked in 
a most uncertain fishery. 

The natural history of the pilchard 
still continues a mystery, notwith- 
standing the interest that has of late 
induced naturalists to inquire into the 
subject. Where do the pilchards go, 
when they leave our coasts in the 
winter; where do they come from in 
the summer; why do they come to 
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our coast at all—they do not spawn 
here? and where do they spawn? 
These are questions which have never 
been satisfactorily answered. Many 
theories have been started at different 
times. Wehave byusone theory, con- 
tained in a letter, dated August 17, 
1837, and written to a gentleman at 
St. Ives. It contains interesting in- 
formation as to the origin of the pil- 
chard fishery, and the theory started 
is in itself curious,and perhaps worthy 
of notice. 

The writer says that he has for 
some years turned his attention to the 
“ periodical return of the pilcher.” 
The first place, he says, in which they 
weye ever noticed in any quantity was 
the coast of Brittany, to which the 
fishermen of the Seiie went at the 
season to take them. , Eventually, on 
their trading to the coast of Cornwall, 
they found them in such abundance 
as to induce them to come over with 
their nets—whence the name of our 
nets, “seines.” The writer of our 
letter goes on to draw a comparison 
between the quantities of the fern- 
web and of the “pilchers” in the seve- 
ral seasons between 1747 and 1837 
showing that the disappearance and 
re-appearance of fish and fly were de- 

ndent one on the other. He then 

ounds his theory on this fact, and 
concludes that “ pilchers” eome to our 
coast in search of food, and that that 
food consists of the comminuted re- 
mains of the fern-web, which have 
been washed down and mixed with 
the sand and grayel of the coast. 
The fish, he intimates, usually appear 
in bays and estuaries, where these 
flies must be returned by the tide, 
after having been washed down by 
the rivers. Noone has yet discovered 
what they feed on, and this would be 
the case if it fed on the comminuted 
remains of the fern-web. 

We are disposed to doubt the en- 
entire truth of this theory, although 
the facts recorded may, to a certain 
extent, work in with others that have 
been ascertained. It ap to be 
acknowledged that the object of the 
pilchard’s approach to the shore is to 
search for food and not to deposit its 
spawn. Nospecimen of the pilchard 
has been taken either in fisheries or 
in the stomachs of large fish smaller 
than three or four inches : nor has the 
spawn been seen. The general opin- 
ion is, that they deposit their spawn 
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not very far off the coast in deep wa- 
ter, in October and November, where 


the young fish remain till the increase 
of temperature allows their approach 
to shallow water. It has been fur- 
ther supposed by naturalists, that the 
spawn is deposited on the surface, 
and that the separate ovas very speed- 
ily come to active life. When these 
pilchards reach the shore, it is most 

srobable that they come in search of 

ood ; and in the examination of the 
stomachs of these fish, when the con- 
tents were not so affected by digestion 
as to exhibit nothing but a glutinous 
substance, which is very often the 
case, the principal matter discovered 
has been composed of the remains of 
small crustaceous animals and little 
shrimps. The fish have often been 
seen hunting along the bottom, among 
the sand and gravel, apparently in 
search of small particles of food: for 
they certainly do not feed on the 
weed. It is remarkable that in the 
stomach of one pilchard there were 
found more than two hundred and 
forty pairs of eyes. Noone will ven- 
ture to affirm that these are eyes of 
the “comminuted remains of the fern- 
web;” but still a year that produces 
a very large number of fern-webs may 
also be productive of all other insects; 
and if the pilchard comes to feed on 
such food, we may look fora good 
season of pilchards to follow the ad- 
vent of large masses of the fern-web 
and other flies and insects. 

It was formerly supposed that the 
herring and the pilchard both arrive 
here from the Polar Seas to spawn, 
but this idea has long been an ex- 
ploded one; for, in the first place, the 
pilchard is never seen in the Polar 
regions, and secondly, more recent 
observation as to its migrations all 
proves that the fish never go from us 
to any great distance, and that our 
shores are never quite deserted by 
them. The pilchardis foundin the sto- 
mach of the hake and cod throughout 
the winter and spring, after the time 
of their coasting yisits is over. The 
spring mackerel nets often catch pil- 
chards, and very early in the summer 
small shoals, or “ schulls,” as they are 
called, are seen on the surface on the 
south coast of Cornwall. In the 
Mount’s Bay the best fishing comes on 
inthesummer months, June, July, Au- 
gust, andSeptember. Here, at St. Ives, 
and at other places on the north coast, 
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they arecaught in thelargest quantities 
in October, November, and sometimes 
in December. There can, therefore, be 
but a short time for any distant mi- 
peste even if the spring pilchards 

but stragglers. In the spring they 
are found, in small numbers approach- 
ing the shore during the day, and leay- 
ing it at night; in the summer, they 
congregate in larger numbers, and 
form what are called the “summer 
schulls.” In the autumn and winter 
these small shoals join and form the 
“banking schulls,” which are the ob- 
ject of the St. Ives fishery prepara- 
tions. But although our coasts are 
never entirely deserted by the pil- 
chards, still the large mass of them 
retire into deep water; and it is even 
supposed that they resort to the south- 
west, west, and north-west of the 
Scilly Islands. In June or July this 
immense concourse of fish begins to 
movesouthward, and striking theland 
somewhere about the Land’s End, a 
portion of them turn in a north-east- 
erly direction, and passing by St. Ives, 
sometimes give its population a 
chance of asummer “schull ;” the re- 
mainder split off and go up along the 
south coast, sometimes giving the 
Merlyn, Penzance, and Mount’s men 
a chance of securing some of them ; 
and at others, taking a direct line 
across the Mount’s Bay to the Lizard, 
when they either get no fish, or only 
such as may be taken by the drift- 
nets. 

The fishery on this, the south coast, 
is a summer one; the fish are then 
much more productive of oil, but not 
so fine or so firm as those taken on 
the north coast in the winter. These 
winter “schulls” appear on the north- 
eastern parts of our shores, and hav- 
ing once touched the coast, keep close 
to it, making a continuous course, but 
entering each little sandy inlet and 
bay as they pass. Then it is that the 
St. Ives people look for fish ; but if 
the fish take a deep course, as the 
sometimes do, they, like the Mount’s 
Bay men, are deprived of their har- 
vest, and know only of the propin- 
quity of the coveted fish from the re- 

orts of passing vessels, or the glean- 
ings of the drift fishermen. From St. 
Ives they go westward, sometimes be- 
yond the Scilly Isles, and are not seen 
again until the next year; and some- 
times passing between those Islands 
andthe Land’s End, they make an east- 
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erly turn and go up the south coast to 
Megavissey Bay. 

Such are the most probable conjec- 
tures as to the migrations of the pil- 
chards; but, even if they be correct, 
the cause of the migrations is still 
a mystery—why they come where 
they do, or why they do not migrate 
elsewhere, where they would find, so 
far as we know, the same food, the 
same water, the same temperature, 
and the same varied shores as those 
they frequent here? The cause may 
yet be discovered. 

We now turn to the more practical 
part of the subject, and first of all to 
the different people who are employed 
in the daily occupation of the seine 
fishery. First, then, there are the 
“huers,” whose office it is to kee 
watch from the hills which overloo 
the bay, for the approach of the 
“schulls” of fish. For when a “schull” 
enters the bay and nears the coast, 
they become plainly visible to an ex- 
perienced vat om the dark red orpurple 

ue, which is caused by their dense 
mass passing over the bright sand 
bottom of the bay. In the Mount’s 
Bay the bottom is rocky and abounds 
with sea-weed, and there the “ huer” 
is obliged to go out ina small boat 
and look down into the water for the 
fish. But here the water is so fine, 
and the bottom so bright and clean, 
that they are seen distinctly from the 
hills ; and there the “ huer’ takes his 
stand from sunrise to sunset for three 
or four months of the year. 

Perhaps there is no single piece of 
water in the world on which men’s 
eyes are fixed so anxiously and so 
constantly as on this bay at St. Ives. 
The huers are paid weekly wages, 
and when any fish are taken by their 
“concerns,” they get a twentieth part 
of all that are landed. They have a 
house on each hill, provided at the 
expense of the adventurers, where 
they work and eat their meals; and 
here they turn in and take a nap 
when they have no immediate inte- 
rest in looking out. Over the fire- 
place there is a board prohibiting 
smoking or playing cards in the 
house. 

Next in order are the seiners. There 
are eight men in each seine-boat, six 
to row the boat, one who steers with 
an oar, and assists the eighth man to 
cast, or as it is termed, to “shoot” 
the seine. Then there are five others 
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who manage the “tow-boat,” the use 
of which we shall learn presently ; 
and two lads, who manage a little 
boat, called the “folyer,” a corrup- 
tion of the word “follower,” whose 
office it is to attend on and follow the 
other boats. The Act of Parliament 
allows two “‘tow-boats” to each seine, 
so that there are no less than twenty- 
two men engaged in the management 
of a seine. The seiner’s wages vary 
from ten to twelve shillings a week, 
and when they catch fish they are 
entitled to one-ninth of the whole. 

There are about two hundred men, 
seiners and huers, who are paid 
weekly wages; and in addition to 
these, at least a hundred and thirty 
men are called “blowsers,” who have 
to launch the boats, carry the seines 
from the lofts to the boats, and to 
pull the seine, when shot, into suffi- 
ciently shallow water to secure it. 
These men are paid no regular 
wages ; they have certain “allow- 
ances” for extra work, and at the 
conclusion of the season, receive be- 
tween them two shillings and ten 

nce for every hogshead of fish that 

as been cured daring the year by 
their own company. 

These are all the out-door people 
who are employed: and now for the 
out-door materials. First the seine : 
this is a large net of very small mesh, 
so that a pilchard cannot pass through 
or get meshed in it. Before the pre- 
sent year, for a very long time, all the 
netting was brought from Bridport in 
Dorsetshire, and made into seines by 
women at St. Ives; but during last 
season they netted a large quantity at 
home, and this was formerly the usual 
custom. The average size of a seine 
at St. Ives is one hundred and eighty 
fathoms long, and eight fathoms deep; 
but some of the new ones measure as 
much as two hundred fathoms in 
length, and are eleven fathoms deep. 
At the upper part of the seine runs 
what is called the “head-rope,” on 
which are placed thickly together 
large round pieces of cork; and at 
the bottom is the “foot-rope,” on 
which are strong heavy leads to sink 
the net. When the fish are enclosed 
the leads sinking to the bottom, and 
the corks floating on the surface 
the seine forms a perpendicular wall 
aroundthem. The price of a seine is 
about £185. , 

Then comes the seine-boat, which 
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is a large boat, and costs about £40. 
Beside the large net or seine, there 
are smaller nets, called “thwart,” or 
“stop-nets.” These are shorter than 
the seine, but of the same depth, and 
one or two are always shot with the 
seine. Each “stop-net” is carried in 
a separate boat, which is called the 
“tow-boat,” and costs about £25. 
The “folyer,” which attends on the 
larger boats, is rowed by two lads, 
am costs about £14. These, with 
the “ capstans” and their appliances, 
make up the outdoor material. 

The bay is divided into six stations 
for the regulation of the fishery. These 
divisions are marked by high white- 
washed poles fixed on the hills. At 
each boundary of the divisions three 
are put in, in such a manner that 
when your eye sees the three in one, 

ou have the line of separation fixed. 

hree of these stations are “in hand” 
only when the tide has risen to a cer- 
tain height : these are called Carrack- 
gladden, the Poll, and Porth-minster; 
the other three are low-water stations, 
and are called the Leigh, Pedu-Olver, 
and Cairn-crouse. Pedu-Olver is al- 
ways “in hand,” butis not worthmuch 


when Porth-minster, the next station, 
occupied. Now we have said that 
there are 248 seines at St. Ives ; that 
they use only a quarter part of these 
every year ; and that the whole fish- 
ery is carried on by four large compa- 


nies, or “concerns.” At the com- 
mencement of the season, in August, 
the heads of these concerns meet and 
draw out a “stemming list,” for the 
then coming season. In this list each 
concern is entitled to a number of 
turns, or “stems,” at the different 
stations, corresponding to their num- 
ber of seines: of course the more 
seines the more chances, and hence 
the necessity of keeping up one’s pro- 
portion of stock. A list is therefore 
made out long enough to serve for the 
season, in which the due proportion 
of “stems” are given to each concern 
at each station. Now A has the first 
“stem” at Carrack-gladden, and there- 
fore his boats go down to the station 
at the proper state of the tide, put 
his “warp”—the rope connected with 
the seine—on the shore, according to 
the requirement of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, in order to take possession of 
the stem. Here the men sit in the 
boats, with nothing to do but wait 
for the glarm from the “huer” at the 
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approach of “fish,” until the tide 
shows that the “stem” is over. They 
then go home ; and if it be daylight 
at the return of the tide, they return 
to their post; they have that stem 
for one day, at a certain state of the 
tide. If no fish appear that day, 
their chance for the time is gone; but 
if they shoot, the “stem” imme- 
diately belongs to B, who stands se- 
cond on the list, and would otherwise 
have had to wait for his turn until 
the next day. 

But all this tedious “stemming 
list” has been completed before you 
and I came down here, stranger ; and 
so we look down from the hill where 
we are standing on little groups of 
boats at anchor, which are holding 
their respective “stems.” The boats 
are now all open, and we can see the 
high pile of netting in the seine-boat, 
neatly covered with its tarpaulin and 
coil of “‘ warp,” and the men loung- 
ing idly about, or playing at “che- 
quers” on the seats of the boat ; but 
if there were rain or wind, we should 
see them all neatly tented over in the 
bows with a piece of canvass spread 
on three oars; when this is up the 
boat rides head to wind, and the men 
are quite sheltered. 

Let us now go down to the “beacon- 
house,” and find out from the “huers” 
if there be “any likes of fish,’ whe- 
ther they have heard of any in the 
channel from the coasting vessels, or 
whether they have seen any “schulls” 
from the hill to-day. Here we finda 
set of hardy sailor-looking men, who 
are walking about with their hands 
in their pockets, as if they had nothing 
to do: they have the regular march 
of the sailor, “six steps and over- 
board.” In front of the comfortable 
house in which they cook, eat, and 
get shelter, is a pole, from which is 

ying just now a white flag, to show 
that Porth-minster stem is in hand 
—this is the first highwater stem 
that comes due—but presently this 
flag will be lowered, and a red ball 
run up, showing that Carrack-glad- 
den and all other highwater “stems” 
are in hand. This staid-looking fel- 
low, with his hands in his pockets, is 
the huer, who is looking out for the 
Porth-minster boat. His hands, in- 
deed, are idle, but look at his eye; 
see how it scans the water below him 
at every turn in his short beat; and 
let but a “schull” of fish appear, 
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and we shall see him at work, hands, 
lungs, body, and mind—for it is sharp 
work sometimes—a thousand or two 
pounds made or lost in a minute—all 
depending on his judgment. 

t us see what chance there is of 
seeing at this morning. 
. ” yy 1, John, any likes of fish to- 

ay 

“Bray passed in the Channul, ther’ 
tellin’, sir.” 

“ Have you seen any thing from the 
hill?” 

“Seed a fuw little playing schulls 
off deep in the mornin’ ; but nothing 
*tall in the ‘stems.’” 

“Perhaps we may see something 
at the flood ?” 

P'raps we may, sur; is no know- 


ing.’ 

We will go down into the town and 
see that, leaving the “huers” to look 
out. The first impressions you will 
receive on getting into St. Ives are, 
that the women are all angry, and the 
men all gentlemen at large, with no- 
thing to 2 You hear women scream- 
ing in a high treble, with a most pe- 
culiar tone—in fact intoning their 
sentences. Their ordinary gossip, 
which is carried on from door to door, 
or from one side of the street to the 
other, sounds to one unaccustomed to 
it like a furiously contested quarrel. 
The men are generally the more quiet 
and sedate sex ; they appear to have 
nothing to do with the business of 
life, like ordinary mortals. They 
stick their hands into their pockets 
and walk up and down, or sit in long 
rows along the quay and wharf. 
Many of them are retired seafaring 
men, whose chief enjoyment consists 
in looking at the operations of the 
vessels and boats in the harbour, and 
in spinning and listening to yarns of 
bygone days. Others are men who 
should be at sea now, but who prefer 
idling about at home, hoping that they 
may obtain some employment about 
the fishery. It is very clear that not 
only a large amount of capital is 
wasted in this pilchard fishery, but 
that the energies of very many of the 
inhabitants are unemployed in the 
expectation of something good turn- 
ing up. Imagine, then, the anxiety 
of all parties as the season advances 
and the pilchards come not. An en- 
ormous capital invested to no pur- 
pose ; great expenses incurred without 
any return ; one lot of men working 
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for months for very small pay, and 
another lot waiting for work which 
never comes. A want of fish is, in 
fact, a famine ; there is nothing to 
look forward to but a winter - of 
poverty, want, and starvation. 

But we promised to take you to St. 
Ives to see them catch pilchards, and 
= have come, it appears, on a lucky 

ay. 

Do not be alarmed ; the town is not 
on fire ; there has no mad bull broken 
loose ; it is all right. “Awa; the 
Triton ; awa !”—that is the “huer” 
on the hill we left just now “ hailing” 
the boat which has the first stem at 
Porth-minster. Hear how heartily 
they answer :— 

“ Heva, heva,” is the cry through 
the whole town. See how they are 
running ; men, women, and children 
seem to be all suddenly bereft of 
sense ; they are all running and shout- 
ing “ Heva, heva.” See the idle men 
take their hands out of their pockets 
and bestir themselves, and they, too, 
ery “Heva.” Some of them run 
down to the quay to look out for a 
berth, should there be an extra crew 
wanted presently; others rush up 
through the town towards the look- 
out hill, and as they go up the street 
they shout “ Heva, heva.” Perhaps 
one puts his head in at the door of 
some friend who has not yet heard 
the news, and sings out, “Jan, do ee 
knoaw es heva? Heva all of a-light. 
The P’mister boat is to sea!” And 
away goes Jan, too, shouting with the 
rest, “‘ Heva, heva.” 

They are off to the hill, and we will 
go with them. See the Triton is pull- 
ing straight off from the shore with 
the two “tow-boats,” and the “fol- 
yer” in her wake. And look at the 
two men on the top of this hedge : 
the one who is holding those two 
white balls of calico over his head is 
the “huer,” who is working the seine- 
boat. The balls are made of cross 
hoops of cane covered with white 
calico, and are called “ bushes,’’ be- 
cause the custom was, and is still in 
some places, to use a furze bush for 
this purpose. The other man with 
bushes is waiting to direct the move- 
ments of the tow-boats when it is 
necessary to shoot the nets. 

Now listen ; no noise, or we shall 
get into disgrace. 

“T reckon the’re goin’ to th’ easterd 
a bit, Bill.” 
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*Tss, so they be.” 

Both bushes are immediately held 
in the right hand, and the seine-boat’s 

ead comes round to the eastward, 
the other boats following. 

“We be off deep enough now; I 
shall quiet um, b’lieve.” 

Down go both bushes close to his 
feet, and then he moves them slowly 
up and down from his feet to his 
knees, and in an instant it is “ Easy, 
all,” on board the boats. 

But, perhaps, you are wondering 
what they are after all this time. 
Look down here under the cliff. Do 
you not see a red colour in the water ? 
See, like a cloud moving slowly on to 
the point where the boats are. Well, 
that isa “schull” of fish. They are 
coming close round the point, and the 
“huer” sees that he has worked his 
boat off too far. Heis now swinging 
the bushes like a man swings his 
hands to warm them in cold weather, 
and, therefore, the boat is “shortening 
in.” No; pron “Quiet.” Look 
out ! there will be sport peat. 

“Wind tow-boat, Bill ; look alife.” 

See, the tow-boat has turned round 
and backed her stern close to the 
stern of the seine-boat to make fast 
the two nets, so that the fish may not 
escape at the “cross.” Now, just 
watch their faces—how quiet they 
are—not a sound is heard—wait! it 
will soon be over now. 

‘Shall us shoot her, Bill ?” 

“Tss ; shoot away !” 

Round go the bushes over his head, 
down to his knees, where he moves 
them slowly up and then down, and 
then round again over his head. 

Hearken to shouts— 

“ Coul-rouse — coul-rouse ;_ the 
P’mester boat is shooting.” 

Away goes the seine-boat, flying 
through the water, with two men 
“shooting” the net as they go—one 
man at the corks and the other at 
the leads. Now the “huer’” has his 
bushes up directing the course of the 
boat. 

“Coul-rouse for the tow-boat, Bill.” 

And now Bill is going through the 
same apparently insane movements 
as the other man, and away springs 
the tow-boat, paying out her “stop- 
net” as she goes. Listen !— 

“ Awa—the ‘ Victory —awa !” 

That is the “huer,’ whose boat 
has the neat stern ; there is another 
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“schull” in sight. But we must 
watch our old friend the “Triton,” 
and see how they get on. 

See the first tow-boat has shot all 
her net out, and there is not sufficient 
of the seine left in the big boat to 
meet it. 

“ Coul-rouse, second tow-boat.” 

In goes another stop-net, and now 
the seine-boat and she overlap each 
other, and still are throwing out net- 
ting. 

All is out now—the fish are sur- 
rounded—see how wild they are— 
look at them breaking up in the seine, 
till they look like a boiling pot—look 
how they charge the sides of the net 
and rush about. ‘ Blowsers! blow- 
sers! blowsers!” They are calling 
the men whose office it is to lay hold 
of the warp that was left on the beach, 
and pull the seine into shallow water. 
The “Folyer” has gone out on the 
cross, where the seine and stop-net 
join, to see that no fish escape there. 
“* Beat, Folyer, beat!” See how they 
are thrashing the water with their 
oars, and stamping in the boat, to 
drive the fish away from this danger- 
ousspot. The seine-boat in the mean- 
time has run in nearer the shore with 
a rope which they make fast, and 
work with a capstan to draw the 
seine open, lest the fish should get 
jammed by the net closing. he 

lowsers are hard at work with the 
capstans on the beach below. “ Haul, 
blowsers, haul !”’ See the seine, with 
its contents; is gradually nearing land. 
A fine schull of fish. 

While we have been looking, the 
“Victory” and another have shot in 
their turns; and most likely before 
dark we shall have a dozen or four- 
teen seines in the water : for this ap- 

ars to be a regular “round” of fish. 

“Well, John, what have you got 
in the ‘Triton? ” 

“Aw! a fine schull sure nuff—a 
thousand ‘ hosgeds,’ I should say, sur. 
and thy others ha’ got a fine passel 
too.” 

A fine time for St. Ives: see how 
they arerushing about, shouting, howl- 
ing like a lot of maniacs. It was all 
very well when only one boat was 
being worked, but what a Babel it is 
now! Every one is shouting orders 
in all directions ; speaking trumpets 
are almost burst with the eager voices 
of excited huers and adventurers. 
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They must catch fish when they can, 
for perhaps this is the great “round” 
of the year. Here is a discussion. 
Charley's boat is at sea now, and 
Tom’s has the next “stem,” and of 
course he is anxious for Charley to 
shoot as soon as possible. 

“How don’t ee shoot her, au 
Chearley? There’s the fish just to 
the east’ard of the seining boat.” 

meee does not condescend to an- 
swer, for he has his eye, where Tom’s 
is, a little down to the eastward, 
where there is a large shoal of fish 
coming up, ten times as big as the 
one close to his boat; he is watching 
to see what chance he will have of 
them, before he loses his chance for 
the sake of the little “schull.” You 
may imagine Tom’s feelings, who has 
the next chance. 

“Haw don’t eeshoot her,au Chearley 
—es a tidy little brush o’ fish ?”’ 

“Hould thy tongue, wust ee ; I arn’t 
goin’ to throw away my cheance for 
a basketful of fish, to please thee.” 

“That's just like ee, that es; your 
eyes are bigger than the seine: waent 
catch none yourself, and waent lev 
nobody else catch none.” 

But Charley is in possession and so 
is very quiet about it. 

“T shaent shoot for thy telling, so 
thee may’st so well hould thy tongue.” 

But come on, Charley will have 
shot in a few minutes, and then Tom, 
in his turn, will have to back his 
opinion against the field, and see that 
no plausible argument misleads him. 
There are Charleys and Toms all over 
the world ; and well would it be for 
us if we valued the great schull sufli- 
ciently to forego the small catches 
which are thrown in our way, and 
which the world prompts us to seize. 
“A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush,” is not always so good a 
proverb as it looks. 

What is to be done with all the fish 
which we hayeseen enclosed? Where 
can they stow away such a quantity ? 
A thousand hogsheads in one seine, 
and a dozen seines in water altogether. 
There are preparations going on in 
the town now, and to-morrow morn- 
ing, at the fall of the tide, they will 
begin to take them up. Large boats 
are employed for this purpose, called 
“dippers” or “flats,” which are laden 
with fish until they are almost level 
with the water, and then are towed 
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home to the beach. This process of 
taking up the fish is called “tucking,” 
and it is one of the most interesting 
sights connected with this fishery. 

It is a beautiful morning, the water 
as smooth as possible, and the fish 
that were enclosed last night are all 
safe in the seines. But this is very 
far from being the case always, for 
in the hurry and confusion of securing 
and anchoring the nets, when fish are 
caught, much damage is often done: 
foot-ropes slipped, sometimes by ac- 
cident and sometimes from mischief ; 
seines torn by their own anchors or 
those of their neighbours ; and many 
a man who has gone home leaving a 
thousand or five hundred hogsheads 
of fish in his seine, comes in the morn- 
ing and finds a hole as big as a house, 
and all his treasure gone. Here they 
are, however this time, and we will 
get a boat and go down on the “tuck.” 

Here is the “Triton,” that shot last 
night : now she has her “tuck-net” 
on board, and is about to commence 
operations. All these empty boats 
round the seine are to be filled this tide 
to be taken to the beach. Those men 
clad in oil-skin with the baskets are 
the “tuckers,” they get seven and six 

nce a tuck as wages. Now they 
have all their complement, and will 
begin. You see that the “tuck-net” 
is a huge bag which they are shooting 
round the fish in the net, keeping the 
ropes which are attached to the bot- 
tom in the boat as well as those at the 
top. When the “tuck-net ” has been 
shot, two empty boats are brought 
up to take one set of the ropes which 
the “Triton,” who is the “tuck-boat,” 
hauls upon the other set. Now, then, 
haul away; theslack netting is pulled 
into the “tuck-boat,” the ropes pulled 
tight up by the empty boats, and up 
comes the “tuck-net” full of pil- 
chards, In with your baskets and 
bail them out—the sooner the better, 
for fish soon die in the “tuck.” Two 
men to a basket facing each other, 
having each one leg in the boat and 
another in the water, or rather, in the 
fish, for the whole “ tuck-net”’ is full, 
and looks like a huge vessel of boiling 
silver. 

The fish rush, jump, and slip about 
until you cannot hear your own voice 
from their noise. But see the two 
boats that were first pulled in have 
been filled with what looks now like 
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molten silver, and two others have 
taken their place. 

“How many boat-loads will you 
take up this tide?’ we ask the 
master-seiner, who superintends the 
tucking. 

‘Maybe twenty boat-load, sur. But 
do ee remember the schull that was 
catched here in the ‘Hope’ in’51, sur? 
That was a schull—forty or fifty boat- 
load a day, for nigh a fortnight; why 
they took 5,555 hogsheads of fish out 
° she. I do mind it by the fower 

This wasthe largest shoal of fish ever 
taken at St. Ives. Think what a num- 
ber of pilchards there must have been 
in all; there were 5,555 hogsheads 
taken to the cellar, independently of 
what was stolen, wasted, and lost. 
Each hogshead contains 27,000 fish, 
on an average, so that there must have 
been in this one shoal 14,998,500 fish ! 
and every fish, as we shall see by-and- 
by, in the cellar, is passed, separately, 
through the hand in packing, twice 
over—once when they are packed in 
salt, and again when they are put into 
the casks. 

These boats of fish are going home- 
ward, and we must follow them, that 
we may see the whole process. 

The boats are drawn in on the 
beach as close as possible. And now 
look at those tall, strong fellows, 
clothed in oil-skin from head to foot, 
with the huge pads of hay on their 
shoulders; these are the watermen— 

enerally countrymen, and miners. 

ou will not envy them their berths 
by-and-by, for they will have to walk 
out into the water up to their arm- 

its, perhaps, so as to receive the 

asket of fish from the side of the 
heavily-laden boat, and with this bur- 
den of wet, streaming fish, he has to 
wade in to the beach and deposit his 
burden. The pad is to ease his shoul- 
der, and to prevent the draining from 
the fish running down his neck. No, 
it is not a pleasant berth; but he gets 
well paid, and what will not men do 
for money? See—he has made a be- 
ginning. In he goes, rushing through 
the water. He will go more leisurely 
before the boat isempty. He has got 
his first basket on his back, which he 
brings in and upsets into a vessel 
called a “gurry,” in which the fish are 
carried by porters from the beach to 
the cellar. A “gurry” is a sort of 
square deep box, with two handles 
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projecting before and behind, and is 
carried by two men, like a hand-bar- 
row. And nowthe scrambling begins. 
It is a universally-received maxim in 
St. Ives, that it is “no harm to steal 


The pillage begins on the “tuck,” 
where there are always a lot of boys 
and young men in small boats helping 
themselves whenever they can get a 
chance; and as very often they are 
the sons of the men at work, they 
generally manage to get a good sup- 
ply, for which they find a ready sale on 
the beach. But now that the water- 
men have begun to discharge the boats, 
a general scramble begins. Children 
of all sizes—half-naked very often— 
are out in the water catching at the 
fish that may fali from the baskets, 
or thrusting their hands into them 
when they can. Others on the beach 
make clutches at the fish in the “gur- 
ries,” which they follow to the cellar- 
doors, making constant attacks on it, 
in spite of the hard raps which they 
get from the sticks of the boys who 
are paid to watch the “gurries” in 
their transit. 

We have seen the fish carried to the 
cellar, where they are thrown out on 
the ground, and lightly sprinkled with 
salt by two or three children employed 
for the purpose. Have you ever ex- 
amined a pilchard? It is, you see, of 
the genus Clapea; its head is de- 
pressed ; the body covered with large 
thin scales, which are very easily de- 
tached from the fish; the colour is 
deep blue on the back and upper part 
of the head, and silvery white on the 
sides and belly ; the irides are silvery 
gray; the mouth small and without 
teeth ; the lower jaw projects a little 
beyond the upper, but not so muchas 
in the herring, which fish it somewhat 
resembles. The herring, however, be- 
sides having a more projecting lower 
jaw, is further distinguished by the 
shape of its body, which is not so 
round as the pilchard, and the scales, 
which are larger, refract the light dif- 
ferently. The average length of a 
a — is 94 inches, and 
the depth from 1} inches to 2 inches; 
but they have been taken occasionally 
as long as 12 inches or 13 inches. 

And now all this heap of fish has 
to be salted; and here come the women 
and children who are to do the work. 
The women are the “ba/kers,” and the 
children their “tenders.” Each child 
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has a small basket given it, and one- 
half are engaged to “tend” fish, and 
the other half to “tend” salt. 
Fish out of water are very perish- 
able things, and must be put away as 
uickly as ible; and, therefore, 
they are to begin at once. Now the 
noise commences, which will go on 
without any intermission all night, or 
until all the fish in the cellar are 
worked away. Thewomenare placed 
in a roav, justclose enough together to 
have elbow room ; and hear how they 
are screaming—‘Salt here, salt here 
—come along with your salt.” This 
is, first of all, strewed liberally on the 
ground, to make a bed for the first 
layer of fish in the “bulk” or pile of 
fish and salt which they are about to 
build; and now the cry is changed— 
“Fish here, fish here—comealong with 
your fish.” Then comes the scientific 
part of the work, for it is tio easy task 
to build a “bulk” that will stand, but 
one that requires a _ deal of prac- 
tice. On the outside the fish are laid 
in a row, just resting on each other, 
with their heads a little turned up- 
wards. Then the others are placed 
at right angles to them, beginning 
from about half way tp the outer fish 
right back to the wall of the cellar, 
each fish being put in separately, and 
into its own place. How quickly it is 
done ; you can hardly see the women’s 
hands working, and the layer is com- 
pleted in.a miraculously short time. 
And now what a Babel thereis: Wo- 
men and children shouting for and 
offering fish and salt, till the whole 
place seems one den of noise and con- 
fusion. The men who are supplying 
the children’s baskets from the salt- 
cellars in the corners, and from the 
heapof fish in the centre, have enough 
todo. Away go the children along 
the row of women, shouting—“ Fish’ 
—“Salt,” until some one seizes the 
basket, and in goes its contents on the 
“bulk.” See what a pile they have 
made already! It looks like a solid 
wall of pilchards’ heads, for the up- 
turned heads of the outside row is all 
you see; and the “bulk” is built as 
regularly andevenlyas possible. What 
a handsome lot these fishwomen are 
—and up to any amount of chaff! 
How they are teasing that poor coun- 
try girl, who is not quite up to the 
science of “bulking,” and so is allow- 
ing her part of the wall to remain a 
little lower than the parts where the 
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more expert are at work, and so eni- 
dangering the safety of the whole heap. 
You see it seems an endless work, for 
although the women are packing away 
very fast, yet the porters are still car- 
ing more fish from the boats, and 
there will be work enough to keep 
them all night at it, and inthe morn- 
—— will be tucking again. 
he fish are left in these “bulks” 
for six weeks, when they are taken 
out and thrown into large troughs of 
water, to be freed from the salt ; then 
they are drained and put into baskets, 
from which the women fill the hogs- 
heads that are placed on the press. 
The bottom of the press is formed of 
long planks, so let into the ground as 
to form a drain for the oil which is 
pressed out of the fish, and escapes 
through holes purposely cut in the 
bottom of the cask; these are laid 
along, parallel with the wall, while in 
the wall are square holes into which 
the end of a long pole is fixed. At 
the other end of these poles are sus- 
pended large stones, which bring down 
the inner part of the pole on some 
pieces of wood piled on the head of 
the cask. The casks are first “filled,” 
each fish being put in separately, and 
each row forming a particular pattern. 
They are then put under the press, 
which brings them down to about half 
a cask full; then they are “re-filled,” 
eae again, and then finished, by 
ing what is called “back-laid.” Now 
the cask is “headed up,” and is ready 
for being shipped. 

Each hogshead of pilchards costs 
about 15s., in salt, labour, and pack- 
age alone; of course, the current ex- 
penses of the gear, with the expenses 
of “tucking,” landing, &c., vary con- 
siderably, and are Eevebiat in a 
0. measure on the quantities taken. 

he price of a hogshead in the Italian 
market—for they are all sent to Italy 
—varies from 30s. to 60s. But there 
are other profits which arise from the 
fish. Both in “bulking” and packing 
there are many bad fish which are 
thrown aside; these are called “mun,” 
and are sold to the farmer for manure 
for about 5s.a“gurry.” Then the 
old salt which is sifted off from the 
fish, when they are taken out of the 
“bulk,” sells for 16s. a ton; and in 
pressing the casks a large quantity of 
oil runs away by the drain at the 
bottom into a large vat, and this is 
sold to the Bristol soap manufacturers 
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for an average price of £26 a tun of 
252 gallons. 

We think, stranger, we have let you 
into all the mysteries of the pilchard 
fishing. But you should be yourself 
a shareholder in the concern to appre- 
ciate the eagerness and anxiety with 
which the thing is carried out. You 
say you have been excited when you 
have been fishing for salmon, and 
when every thing Siento on a deli- 
cate cast of your line; but think how 
you would feel if your salmon were 
worth £1,000 to you. There are 
about 9,000 hogsheads of pilchards 
sent on an average from Cornwall to 
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Italy every year; and out of these, 
6,000 hogsheads come from this pic- 
turesque little bay at St. Ives. The 
St. Ives people, like the great mass of 
their Cornish brethren—thanks to one 
John Wesley—are Methodists ; and it 
does seem passing strange that they 
should gain their livelihood by sup- 
plying fish for the fasts of Roman Ca- 
tholics in Italy, and that at their 
yearly meetings they should drink 
the health of the Pope, whom they 
cannot sufficiently abuse all the rest 
of the year. But such is the fact. 
Extremes meet. 


PARSONALITIES. 


’Trs but one letter altered from per- 
sonalities : and to judge by the lists 
of publishers and of circulating-libra- 
rians, the mass of the reading public 
have for the one almost the same un- 
failing gusto which most men have 
for the other. 

We give in our “initiatory foot-note” 
—if an Irish pen may venture on such 
an expression—the names of three re- 
cent books touching the experiences 
and habits, the reminiscences and pe- 
culiarities of clerical life. We might 
easily have given a dozen had we been 
inclined to reckon up the number of 
popular publications in which the 
“parson” figures as a prominent type, 
and the parsonage serves as the scene 
upon which such different dramatists 
as Miss Sewell and Mr. Trollope ex- 
hibit the action and passion of their 
fictive performers. As for lady novel- 
ists, the so frequent appearance of the 
blackcoated gentleman’s white cravat 
in their works has been accounted for 
upon the theory, that of the active 
outer life of men, the parson’s is that 
one development with which ladies 
come most frequently into contact, 
which they have the opportunity of 
most narrowly observing, in which it 
is most easy and usual for themselves 
to have an active share and partner- 


ship, and which, therefore, they can, 
with most confidence and sense of 
truthfulness, describe. This, we think, 
is a very reasonable account of the 
phenomenon. And it accounts for 
other things besides : as, for instance, 
for the readiness of ladies of all ranks 
in educated British society to lend a 
favourable ear to the addresses of cle- 
rical suitors. 

This readiness is not seldom sati- 
rized, with more or less of bitterness, 
the vitriol of which is sometimes 
sprinkled on the silk dress of the lady, 
sometimes upon the silk gown of her 
suitor. 

As for the latter, he may take his 
chance. Let him laugh that wins. 
Her smile, when he has won her, will 
better reconcile him to the sardonic 
grins of his distanced rivals than an 
thing we can say on his behalf. It 
is just as well, too, that our eligible 
young cleric should be made to wince 
a little at any fair imputation of a 
tendency to become a ladies’ man. 
For the temptation to deserve it is al- 
most sure to beset him at one time or 
other: almost as sure as it is to beset 
a smart ensign in some crack corps 
during some crisis of his garrison ca- 
reer. 

For black coats and red coats run 
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about equal risk of being petted and 
spoilt by gentle admirers. Only the 
curate should remember that Ensi 
Green has a crimson silk sash and a 
regulation sword to convince mankind 
of his manhood when he leaves the 
drawing-room and swaggers over to the 
barrack-yard, whereas the Rev. —— 
Brown’s alpaca rain-screen and his 
neatly bound Church-services under 
his left arm, will not produce the same 
impression upon the vulgar,—as he be- 
takes himself, with benignant smile, 
from the same drawing-room to the 
Girls’ National School,—especially 
when its sceptical eye notes the cu- 
rious symbolism of the embroidered 
book-marks—work of fair fingers— 
dangling from between the leaves of 
that ecclesiastical cartouch-box. 

Do not misunderstand us, O, Rev. 
—— Brown, when we exhort you, if 
you shall read the Rev. J. Pycroft’s 
*Elkerton Rectory,” to take special 
note of his nineteenth chapter, and of 
the misadventures therein recorded as 
having befallen that “plain, unassum- 
ing, gentlemanlike poms man,” his 
curate, the Rev. Wallis Lee. The 
crown and glory of the true parson’s 
character is godliness ; but what his 

odliness should crown and glorify is 
Ris manliness, a quality which laymen 
are somewhat slow to acknowledge in 
him. For that isto many men a very 
convenient superstition which couples 
religion with effeminacy, and thus 
gives a colourable pretext totheir own 
contempt for its profession. And just 
in so far as the parson exhibits any 
tendencies to what Mr. Pycroft calls 
“maudlin sentimentality,” will he 
strengthen that superstition, and jus- 
tify, after a fashion, that unjustifi- 
able contempt. 

But like most superstitions the 
falsehood in question is a fungous 
growth from a truth corrupted. If 
the truest manly character be moat 
antagonistic to the notion of effemin- 
acy, yet few will question that it con- 
tains certain elements of the womanly 
character, without which it were it- 
self imperfect. There is, and must 
be, in the true human type, a dualism 
such as the very force of the term hu- 
manimplies. And ifthe parson’s en- 
deavour be to form himself upon the 
highest human type and to exhibit it, 
the presence of that element may well 
be more visible in him than in his 
brother men. And, perhaps, it would 
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not be false to say, that the recogniticn 
of its presence forms a link of affinity 
between him and persons of the other 
sex. Men laugh sometimes at a lady’s 
weakness for the wearer of a soldier’s 
or a sailor’s uniform ; but they would 
be ashamed to be counted wanting, 
even by the weakest of women, in 
that courage and energy with which 
she credits so readily the wearer of 
the red coat or the blue. But when 
they laugh at the same sisterhood for 
parsonic predilections, they are apt to 
forget their own deficiencies in those 
virtues of self-control and moral order 
which distinguish the man in black, 
and earn for him, it may be, neither 
an unjust nor an unworthy preference. 
Mr. Pycroft pitches his key too low, 
we take it, on more than one occasion, 
when treating of this delicate point. 
“A Rectory like Elkerton” may 
very possibly *‘seem a port in a storm” 
for daughters in danger of being 
stretched on the strand of this rude 
world—“ in the eyes of” mothers and 
fathers too, when they are “ painfully 
aware that all their style and estab- 
lishment is but as one huge bubble.” 
Yet we believe that in nine cases out 
of ten no such thought crosses their 
daughter’s mind when she says “yes” 
to the Rector. Possibly, also, “ gen- 
tility is now-a-days at agony point.” 
If it be, ’tis the best piece of news we 
have heard this twelvemonth. Pos- 
sibly “our genteel professions cannot 
maintain one young gentleman(except 
v courtesy) to ten young ladies.” 
ay, we will admit that there is some 
truth and pertinence in the remark, 
that “for the most part, in country 
places, the clergy are almost the only 
irom of their own degree of re- 
nement they commonly see around 
them ;” and yet, we will maintain 
that this is not the main root of their 
partiality for the parson. The real 
secret of it lies deeper. It gives no 
fair occasion for personal vanity in 
him, not even for that subtle form of 
it which might taint his consciousness 
of possessing something of that true 
human dualism in his character, of 
which mention was made just now. 
It pertains to the work and office, not 
to the worker or the individual man. 
She that would be a parson’s wife, 
feels, even more than she knows, that 
shemay becomein very deed his fellow- 
labourer. Few hopes are more win- 
some to a true woman’s heart, than 
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that of actual community in work with 
her life’s partner. Few women more 
often than a true parson’s wife find 
such hopes come true. There be 
found in many parsonages “mothers” 
no less than “sisters” of “ charity ;” 
and their wifehood teaches them 
what no “Sisterhood” may. Itis nota 
sufficient answer to this to say that 
a parson in petticoats is little more 
seemly than a “petticoatish” parson ; 
or that a parish under a Rectoress is 
in as poor plight as its Rector. Just 
ideas, no less than fair faces, may have 
their features distorted into what is 
grotesque and hideous. Limitations 
must be laid down, distinctions drawn, 
and a general subordination observed. 
To say nothing of positive scriptural 
enactments, restricting to the man 
certain sacred ministrations, the laws 
which bless by ruling the relation of 
the man and wife as human beings 
may not with impunity be infringed 
under pretext of a joint-ministry. 
Nevertheless, the spiritual character 
which underlies, or should underlie, 
the clergyman’s discharge of his most 
ordinary parochial duties, unites him 
and his wife continually on the same 
working ground; and, in that union, 
forcibly proclaims the truth of a spi- 
ritual identity of the sexes to be more 
fully realized hereafter. We have 
cited by name the “Reminiscences of 
aClergyman’s Wife.” The book might 
be put in as evidence in favour of our 
view. For, brief and desultory as it 
is, it yet busies itself so entirely and 
unaffectedly with the workings of re- 
ligion upon human character in life 
and death, that its pages might well 
be stray leaves from the note-book of 
some simple-minded pastor. 

Since that epithet has come under 
our pen we may say at once of this 
little work, that a transparent sim- 
plicity, not withoutits charm, formsits 
main characteristic. The preface, by 
its editor, the learned and eloquent 
Dean of Canterbury, speaks of it as 
“a volume calculated more to touch 
the heart, than to flatter or convince 
the intellect.” The reader will find 
this editorial appreciation exact. 
And yet, we think, he will ) 
with us in approving of the edito- 
rial judgment which gave the little 
book an imprimatur. This will be 
specially the case with clerical read- 
ers—of either sex—if we may risk the 
word. We do not know that they 
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will find any thing new, but they will 
find many things true to their own 
observation; and their own experi- 
ence, greater or less, has made them 
wellaware how valuable may besimple 
reminders of the most obvious truths. 
Here is an instance of such an obvious 
truth, well applied by the writer, and 
of which such readers as we mean 
cannot be fruitlessly reminded. The 
“Clergyman’s Wife” says it of the 
“London poor ;’ but what she says 
will apply directly to the poor of al- 
most all great cities, and the mode 
of proceeding is well indicated for all 
visitors who would, upon a charitable 
errand, either in town or country, win 
their shy confidence, so often ai 
scared away by inconsiderate well- 
wishers :— 


“Tt is an introduction to the poor in 
London to ask them if they have always 
lived there; for this question hardly 
ever fails to please them. Among the 
lowest orders the love of their own coun- 
try and native place is very strong, even 
stronger than with the educated class, 
Two reasons may account for this: they 
have less to occupy their minds, and 
therefore they dwell more on past scenes ; 
and, in many cases, the impossibility of 
their ever being able to visit these scenes, 
endears them doubly. 

**The well-informed and well-condi- 
tioned amongst the poor love to talk of 
places dear to them from childhood, or 
made interesting by circumstances. Sol- 
diers and sailors are pleased with those 
who will listen to all their tales, and 
understand their descriptions; and this 
may sometimes furnish an opportunity 
for doing good. An old sailor in the 
country once told me he had never met 
with any one before, since his return, 
who had heard of Nelson.” 


Now, there are really in these few 
lines many valuable hints, of things 
obvious enough, but often ented 
overlooked. Take for example the 
simple recognition of the truth, that 
some “introduction” is necessary to 
justify an intrusion upon the homes 
of those whom the charitable visitor 
wishes to benefit. In the case of the 
actual parson, his ministerial office 
may be taken to justify such intru- 
sion to himself; and its proclamation, 
¥ the black coat and white neck- 
cloth, may be thought to plead such 
justification to the party visited. But 
as a matter of fact, in the latter case, 
it often is not held so to do; and he 
is a wise parson that shall hold it 
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useful, if not needful, to “pay his 
footing” by direct or indirect apology 
in his meanest parishioner’s home. 
How much more such meekness of 
wisdom is requisite in those who sail 
upon the seas of benevolence under 
“letters of marque,” should need no 
telling, yet often does. For want of 
it the “privateers” of charity are often 
reckoned no better than “ piratical” 
by the distressed craft of whom they 
run unceremoniously aboard. 

And do not, O dear district-visitor, 
proceed to reduce forthwith to some 
dry systematic formula the just hint 
thrown out thus to thee by our 
“Clergyman’s Wife.” It won’t do, 
depen = it, to plump down in the 
wooden Windsor chair, by the fireside 
of some poor matron, up to her elbows 
in the soapsuds of her great cracked 
washing-pot, curiously stitched with 
reparatory wires, and to catechise her 
forthwith thus :— 

“Have you lived in this town al- 
ways, my good woman? What is 
your native place?” &c. 

our “ Reminiscences,” and 
let the writer teach you, undesignedly, 
subtler, surer, and sweeter ways of 
making your approaches. 

So on page 7 :—“On my first ac- 
quaintance with old 8. and his wife, 
their dialect at once betrayed them 
to me as being west-country people.” 
An open ear and ready wit to reason 
from its hearing dispenses with in- 
trusive questioning. 

So on pages 10, 11, 13 :— 

‘*Her manner was blunt, almost re- 

pulsive, though 1 told her my object 
was to inquire into her circumstances, 
and to relieve her if she was in distress, 
- « « « « One picture ornamented 
the walls, a rough painting of a bit of 
coast scenery in the Isle of Man. As 
my eyes were fixed on this picture, Mrs. 
Hi. for a moment looked up from her 
ironing, and saw what had attracted 
me. ‘Ah, my dear native place—if 
poor Billy could have gone there!’ 
. +» « « You are still looking at 
that picture; it was such a quiet, clean, 
pretty place. I was happy there as a 
girl, for I had godly parents, and a good 
bringing up, and | went to a school, 
and learned many useful things.’”’ 


A searching sympathetic eye finds 
on the wall, as it were a talisman for 
laying bare the heart, crusted over 
with a “manner blunt and almost re- 
pulsive.” 

Take next, from that first quoted 
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passage, a less obvious hint :—“ Sol- 
diers and sailors are pleased with 
those who will listen to all their 
tales, and understand their descrip- 
tions.” Of course they are ; and the 
double liking is no peculiarity of 
theirs. Teachers of all kinds might 
be none the worse teachers for being 
readier listeners to those whom they 
would teach; and of all listeners, 
commend us to such as can under- 
stand. Touching such understand- 
ing, we would put in a word. These 
no times, unless we widely mis- 
take, for spending much breath or 
spilling much ink in cautions to cle- 
rical students, that they be not too 
exclusively theological, patristic, or 
scholastic in their studies. Unless 
our popular divinity be greatly belied, 
it is by deficiency rather than excess 
in this respect that it sins against 
Aristotle’s canon of a just mean. 

One or two more of the ponderous 
old folios might perhaps not be amiss 
upon our modern parson’s shelf, or, 
better, open on his study-table. With- 
out impugning such a verity, we will 
note here that the “ box of books” 
from the circulating library has many 
possible advantages. To the parson, 
whose thoughts and efforts must in 
the main have one intellectual, no 
less than moral, bias, manifold may 
be the uses of what is denounced at 
times as desultory reading. ‘“ Home- 
bred youths have homebred wits,” 
and so sometimes have “stay-at- 
homes,” such as the country parson, 
whether homebred in the parish, or 
imported. It is good for him to 
enlarge and diversify his acquaint- 
ance with the “humanities” in other 
than their strict scholastic sense. 
And these, even in their narrowest 
sense, are not otherwise than helpful 
to the parish priest, as Mr. Pycroft 
notes, rather shrewdly, in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

**James brought with him one day 
Archer, a man who had lived as a Cam- 
bridge fellow till the age of forty, and 
then took the living of Sketchworth. 

‘¢ Even an Oxford Don, the Don Clas- 
sical, when old and stiff, is awkward 
enough in a parish, but the Greeks and 
Romans he knows so well were flesh 
and blood at all events; but the Cam- 
bridge Don, or Don Mathematical, has 
been used only to p’s and q’s, and ab- 
stract quantities, and since labourers 
and weeding-women are a very shifting 
kind of data, gentlemen like Mr. Ar- 
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cher in a parish are often rather wide 
of the mark.” 

Now, if it be true of the academical 
“humanities” that they enable a man 
to become more readily familiar with 
the “human” nature of the medium 
in which he works, this can hardly be 
false of the more miscellaneous “hu- 
manities,’ wherein he may be versed 
who is put well through the curri- 
culum of the modern circulating li- 
brary. 

Our modern literature runs to rea- 
lism. It affects minute invéstiga- 
tions for instance in history rather 
than broad generalizations. Biogra- 
phies and memoirs are written with 
tedious diffuseness. Descriptions of 
foreign travel leave the features of no 
region, the manners of no kind of 
men undrawn. In fiction, unless we 
are wrong, as some hint, in putting 
this into a separate category from 
history so called, the pra-Raphaelite 
tendency to correct copying from ac- 
tual observation is almost univer- 
sal. Whatever be the purely artistic 
merits or demerits of this state of 
things, it is hard to deny that he 
who cannot gain therefrom a fair 
capacity for viewing human things 
from more sides than one, must be a 
wy dull fellow indeed. 

tis not mere knowledge of the pos- 
sible varieties of human character, 
and of the circumstances which mo- 
dify it, that the parson should seek 
thus and otherwise to obtain; but 
wages with its varying moods, and 
readiness to make a wise allowance 
forthem. Within the straitest bounds 
of the most monotonous parish he 
may have occasionally, if not con- 
stantly, need of the largest measure 
of both, to which the widest know- 
ledge may help him. One of Mr. 
Pycroft’s friends, he tells us, travel- 
ling through Cumberland, took shel- 
ter in a cottage at the bottom of an 
extensive valley in the form of a 
basin; and there he discovered a 
cottager, a woman of middle age, who 
told him that she was bern in the 
yalley, and had never been out of it. 
But so varied, restless, shifting, and 
adventurous is the character of the 
national life of Britain, that there are 
few communities indeed within its 
containing seas, among which such 
a person would not be a rarity. And 
yet the rarity itself, and the true 
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character of the singularity, might 
readily be mistaken by the pastor 
who should himself live long in in- 
tellectual as well as material seclu- 
sion. There is a great proneness in 
men’s minds to set down as “mon- 
stra,” “phenomena,” which, in truth, 
are common enough. In his most 
intimate spiritual relations with in- 
dividuals the parson knows well 
enough how often he must put them 
on their guard against this very ten- 
dency ; how frequently he must appl 

the Apostolic sentence : “there hath 
no temptation taken you but such as 
is common to man ;” how repeatedly 
he must remind them, “that the 
same afflictions are accomplished in 
their brethren that are in the world.” 

Yet, in his own estimate of those 
with whom he deals, he may readily 
fail to apply the principle of these 
remonstrances. 

“Never was so capricious a squire 
as ours—never had luckless incum- 
bent such stolid churchwardens— 
never were porien ‘louts’ so ‘loutish’ 
—neyer village scolds such ‘mil- 
clacks’—never daily scholars such 
imps—never parish-pensioners such 
thankless grumblers,—as in my own 
peculiar charge.” Suchisthe continual 
cry of many an honest, toilsome, and 
devout labourer in his own special 
corner of the great parochial field. 

Now, for them, such books as Mr. 
Pycroft’s, with its half-literal, half- 
humorous sketches of parochial mat- 
ters, may have a positive use apart 
from that general interest which they 
seem to possess for readers at large. 
We can only regret upon this head 
that the parochial records of one who 
has been “twenty years in the church” 
should not have invaded the pages 
of “Elkerton Rectory” more fully to 
the exclusion of the Rev. Henry 
Austin’s family history. But for what 
we haye we would rot be ungrate- 
ful. There are pregnant instances 
enough to be met with up and down 
the book. Here is one, touching 
what so often pains the benevolent, 
the misconstruction of their ‘motives 
by those whom they would benefit:— 


‘** There was a pretty deal of buying 
and selling, and quite a shop kept at the 
Rectory—I can mind it well—in Mr, 
Walters’ time.’ 

‘¢* Yes,’ said Mr. Williams; ‘ the kind 
old gentleman and lady bought tea and 
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flannel, and the like, and sold it out at 
wholesale prices, and of superior quality; 
but it caused much ill-will at the shops.’ 

*** Ay, and half of the poor,’ said 
Combes, ‘would not believe but the gentle- 
Solk had a profit out of them. Why, they 
made a decasiehe favour of dealing 
**at the Parson’s shop;” and, what is 
more, they did not half like the taste of 
the tea, after all the trouble taken to 
serve them. But you heard about their 
laying the information, didn’t you, sir?’ 

‘*] confessed that the whole story was 
quite new to me. 

**«Then, you see, sir, it wasn’t as if 
our Rector had been brought up in the 
tea and coffee line; so the shop-people 
were on the look out to catch him; and 
if it hadn’t been for Farmer Jacques, 
who came down to the Rectory as fast 
as he could gallop, just in time to stop 
the opening of the Parson’s shop the 
first morning, there would have been a 
fine of ten pounds to pay for selling tea 
without a licence.’ 

**T looked at Mr. Williams as much 
as to say, ‘Is it true?’ 

*** Indeed it is true,’ said my friend ; 
‘and, what is more, ‘in compliance with 
the Act of Parliament, you may trace 
under the paint, in faint letters, ‘‘ Emily 
Walters, licensed to sell tea and coffee,” 
on your back door to this day.’” 


By no means a bad story ; and, on 
the shopkeeper’s part, fair enough 
“tit for tat” after all. If old Mr. 
Walters was indeed “the kind old 

entleman” his friend describes, we 
_ no doubt the counter-move of 
his rivals in trade tickled his fancy 
consumedly. But ten to one he and 
his “ licensed” Emily were not a little 
cut at finding out that the tea-drink- 
ing old souls for whom they braved 
the irate shopkeepers swore that the 
“Parson’s missus turned a penny as 
well as others on them packets 0’ 

»”» 


can be in 
) experiences. 


Nevertheless sainiog 

truer keeping with paris 
We can remember the momentary 

mortification of another Mrs. “Emily 

Walters,” one of whose pet benefac- 

tions was a certain serving out of 

choice soup upon a nee Savoury 

on 


soup, and no mistake. e of your 
“charity slops.”  Soyer’s self need 
not have blushed to own its composi- 
tion ; and the “ Rector’s missus” had 
a touch of honourable pride in think- 
ing that, keen critics as they were in 
broth, the old crones, its recipients, 
had never been known to disparage 
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its excellence. But even “ pardon- 
able” “pride must have its fall.” 
There was a “Lady Oxton” in that 
parish as in Henry Austin’s ; and all 
the credit that the parson’s wife got 
for her soup-making was what the 
following formula conveyed. The in- 
dignant cook overheard it one rainy 
Monday in the passage, where the old 
gossips clustered close in from the 
wet :— 

“**Tt yaint none so bad, then, Betsy, 
this broth o’ Passun’s missus !’ 

“*Main tidy broth, Sally, and so 
I’veazaidscoreso’ times. But, there 
now, there yaint but a vary leetle drop 
o’ it; seein’ as t’aint she but Mylady 
as paays vur un.’” 

Perhaps the blasé nobleman, who 
assured his friends “it was all a mis- 
take about what people call ‘ the lux- 
ury of doing good,’ for he had tried 
himself, and there was nothing in it,” 
may have come across an experience 
or two of this kind. Recipients of 
bounty are never wanting, who keep 
their current account of gratitude in 
what algebra calls “negative quanti- 
ties,” so that the gift of a coat and 
trousers is entered as “minus a waist- 
coat” against the giver. He who 
thinks to treat himself to a tit-bit of 
luxury at the expense of a quasi kind 
act now and then will, soon enough, 
find his stomach turn at some of the 
“sauce” with which others will dish 
it up for him. Benevolence, as a 
modified form of self-indulgence, 
yields much about the same kind of 
crop as other samples of that grain 
do ; and to “lend, looking for nothing 
again,” pertains only to the higher 
and purer principle of charity. 

But as the parsonic, so may the 
non-parsonic or laical reader pick out, 
if he will, from “ Elkerton Rectory” 
passages for meditation. Here is one 
which may not come amiss in answer 
to the common question, why so many 
valetudinarian clergy may be en- 
countered, both at home and abroad, 
in the recruiting depéts for shattered 
constitutions. The Doctor converses 
with his friend the Parson, who is 
ailing, as follows; and though Mr. 
Pycroft be of the black-coats, we have 
no doubt his bond jide note-book 
rather than his imagination furnished 
the staple of the quotation :— 

*** Besides,’ said he, ‘ who can wonder 
if, after seven years of parson’s work, 
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your brain should happen to be as soft 
as pap and your nerves unstrung? In- 
deed it is wonderful how ignorant the 
clergy are of their own make, and shape, 
and constitution.” 

*** What,’ I said; ‘do you think our 
work is harder than that of other men ?’ 

***T do not say harder; but I do say 
it is more exhausting to the brain and 
nervous system. I speak more particu- 
larly of the clergy in a town; and, in- 
deed, I never saw such a set of unhappy 
fellows—so snubbed and cowed into a 
chronic state of seediness and insipidity 

- +... the chain of association is 
never broken’ aie od 

*** Stop, stop, Doctor!’ I cried; ‘your 
theory is in advance of your facts; for, 
under such unhealthy conditions, you 
would expect the clergy to go mad.’ 

***Mad? And so they do. Why, 
don’t they ride their hobbies like mad? 
Don’t the veriest trifles grow in shadowy 
importance, as if their minds were magic 
lanthorns?’” 


We commend this extract to easy, 
pursy, well-conditioned pew-owners 
in town congregations, to be remem- 
bered by them when they begin to 
grumble, as they will, at the incipient 
or increasing dulness of their worthy 
incumbent’s discourses. Let them 
inquire, in a quiet but searching way, 
whether it may not furnish them with 
a clue to causes of the mischief. 
When satisfied on that head, let them 
then do what we remember to have 
been done by a spirited community 
in a certain manufacturing district, 
who had the good sense to know the 
value of their parson, and the good 
feeling to be grateful to him. Let 
them offer to keep a curate for him 
during the absence which they shall 
press him to make, and put a cheque 
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for so many “ hundreds” in his hand 
to make the restorative trip easy. 

We promised Mr. Pycroft, in re- 
viewing his first volume of clerical 
reminiscences, that we would hail 
with pleasure farther news of his hero 
from his new Rectory; and this notice 
we hope he will accept in redemption 
of the pledge. At the same time we 
mean to give no unfriendly hint by 
saying, that if this sequel were com- 
pressed, and incorporated with the 
preceding part of his book in some 
future edition, nothing would be lost 
to the reader, whilst the condensed 
work would be all the truer to its title 
of “Twenty Years in the Church.” 

As to the “Curates of Riversdale” 
we have named it merely to warn off 
our readers from an ill written and 
ill assorted string of “personalities,” 
without the first vowel changed. Oc- 
casionally rhapsodical, and more fre- 
quently vituperative, it is a nonde- 
script compound of Hebrzeomania and 
Hibernophobia. It reviles the Society 
for promoting Christianity among the 
Jews, whilst writing of Jewish Chris- 
tians in a style caricatured from the 
propounder of the “ Asiatic mystery” 
doctrine. Professing much respect 
for Irish clergy in Ireland, it libels 
with stupid exaggeration the charac- 
ter of Irish clergymen in England. 
The best apology to be made for its 
author, if he be as he represents him- 
self, a clergyman, is to express the 
charitable hope that he may be among 
the number of those poor parsons 
whose hard and anxious overwork 
has, in Mr. Pycroft’s phrase, “made 
their brain as soft as pap and un- 
strung their nerves.” 
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VONVED THE DANE—COUNT OF ELSINORE. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


PHE DEATH SCAFFOLD IN KONGENS-NYTORV. 


Koncens-Nytorv (which Rly 
means “ King’s New Market,” thoug 
no market is now held therein), is a 
vast paved place of an irregular, yet, 
on the whole, a triangular shape, 
from which radiate many of the prin- 
cipal streets of epee The 
night preceding the day fixed for the 
execution of Vonved, a numerous 
body of workmen erected the death- 
scaffold. It could not be fixed in the 
centre of the place, for that has 
been occupied for nearly two centu- 
ries by a nd bronze equestrian 
statue of Christian V., with four 
colossal bronze figures round its base, 
emblematical of Wisdom, Bravery, 
Honour, and Generosity. The site 
selected for the scaffold, therefore, 
was half-way between the fine old 
monument in question and the en- 
trance to Store-Kongen’s-Gade, and 
Ostergade. The torch-lighted opera- 
tions of the workmen afforded an ex- 
ceedingly impressive spectacle to the 
many thousands of people who eager- 
ly witnessed them from first to last. 
A strong wooden barrier, breast-high, 
was first erected, so as to enclose a 
space fifty feet square. Within this 
barrier a second, precisely similar, 
was built, which enclosed an inner 
square of thirty feet. In the inner 
area was upreared a scaffold twenty- 
five feet square, consisting of oak 
lanks, three inches thick, firmly 
lted down on massive upright sup- 
porters, with cross-beams. The level 
of the scaffold was fifteen feet above 
the pavement. eae plank, 
and portion of the barriers, and the 
scaffold, had been in use many years, 
and each being marked and num- 
bered, the workmen set them up very 
rapidly. Nevertheless, three hours— 
from midnight till three o’clock in 
themorning—of unintermitting labour 
were consumed ere the last plank was 
secured in its place. Then a curtain 
of coarse canvass, painted black, was 
affixed all round the edges of the 
scaffold, and reached down to the 
pavement. Next the terrible WHEEL 


was set up nearly in the centre of the 
scaffold, and covered for the night 
with a shroud of black canvass, 
through which its form was horribly 
distinct. All needful present prepa- 
ration was now concluded (the statue 
of Christian V. being already built up 
with planks to protect it from the 
possibility of injury), and the work- 
men were dismissed. The hundred 
torches, which had cast a lurid, hi- 
deous, and almost unearthly glare on 
the dismal apparatus of death, and 
on the pale and excited faces of the 
spectators, were suddenly extinguish- 
ed, but a company of foot soldiers 
kept guard all night around the outer 
barrier. 

Many hundreds of spectators never 
quitted Kongens-Nytorv at all, but 
clustered as closely around the bar- 
rier as the guards would permit, de- 
termined to secure good places for the 
fearful anticipated spectacle; and 
these enthusiastic and provident in- 
dividuals in most instances had their 

ouches well stocked with solid and 
iquid refreshments, which they occa- 
sionally consumed apart, or partook 
of in proupe, and throughout the 
hours of darkness they maintained a 
never-ceasing conversation regarding 
the man then lying in his solitary 
dungeon in Citadellet Frederikshavn, 
whose death-throes on the coming 
morn they had assembled to witness. 
The night was cold, dark, and tem- 
pestuous, and sometimes sharp show- 
ers of hail and sleet descended ; but 
nothing damped the resolution of the 
crowd, which, with the first streak of 
dawn, received a considerable acces- 
sion of numbers, and just in propor- 
tion as daylight increased, so did the 
gathering of the people. By seven 
a’clock the whole of Senenaiitiens 
was densely crowded by men and 
women, and yet othera continually 
wedged themselves in from the score 
of different streets and avenues lead- 
ing to the place. 
n after daylight two additional 
companies of foot soldiers had been 
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marched down to Kongens-Nytorv 
expressly to preserve a clear pas- 
sage from the scaffold to the entrance 
of Bred-Gade, a broad street leading 
direct to the southern angle of the 
outer ramparts of Citadellet Frede- 
rikshavn, and although these soldiers 
stood, with fixed bayonets, almost 
shoulder to shoulder, they had much 
ado to keep their lines unbroken. 

By eight, a.m., every part of Kon- 
gens-Nytorv was occupied by a heav- 
ing, surging mass of human beings, 
and every window and every root of 
the great houses which enclose the 
place, as well as those of the nume- 
rous streets terminating in it, and 
which therefore commanded a view 
of the scaffold, were crowded with 
spectators. Even the windows of 
the Palace of Charlottenburg, and 
the Theatre Royal, which are on one 
side of the place, were filled with 
faces, and the spars and rigging of 
the vessels lying in Nyehavn (a great 
canal running from the harbour up to 
the place) were swarming with men 
and boys. Of a verity, Ole Hustru, 
the Headsman, was right when he 
assured Lars Vonved that all Copen- 
hagen would assemble to see him 
perish on the scaffold! Nor were 
the multitudes of the class who or- 
dinarily flock to gloat over an execu- 
tion. Men and women of all ranks 
were mingled with the crowd, and 
numbers of fair and dainty dames 
fluttered their handkerchiefs over 
the window-sills of the houses, and 
of the palace and theatre. People 
who could afford it had come from 
Funen, and many other Danish is- 
lands, and even from the remotest 
parts of Jutland and Slesvig, ex- 
pressly to behold the renowned Bal- 
tic Rover expiate his alleged enormi- 
ties. 

Imperfect and wildly exaggerated 
accounts of the very powerful yet 
abortive effort made a few days ee 
viously to obtain pardon from King 
Frederik circulated from mouth to 
mouth, and the most extravagant 
stories of the exploits and prowess of 
Lars Vonved were volubly narrated 
and implicitly believed. 

One thing was exceedingly remark- 
able. A general and deeply rooted 
impression prevailed that although 
the King had sternly refused to par- 
don Vonved, or even to mitigate his 
sentence, yet that the latter would 
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escape the doom assigned him. Many 
believed that the Rover would, un- 
aided, achieve an escape far more 
marvellous than any preceding one, 
and others had an idea, not altoge- 
ther unfounded, that his devoted ad- 
herents would adopt the most despe- 
rate measures to save him from his 
tremendous punishment, even on the 
very scaffold. It was also very note- 
worthy that a great majority of the 
spectators of all ranks, more or less 
opealy sympathized with the con- 
demned outlaw, and in their hearts 
hoped and prayed that he might es- 
cape, or in some way, avoid his doom. 
Strange and mysterious whispers, onl 
partially erroneous, passed from Sona 
to mouth, and the fact that Lars Von- 
ved was indeed the Count of Elsinore, 
and the last descendant of the illus- 
trious and mighty line of Valdemar, 
was now for the first time believed by 
thousands who had hitherto scorn- 
fully scouted the idea. Even those 
who yet stubbornly asserted that 
Vonved was merely an obscurely- 
born, and redoubted outlaw and cor- 
sair, had heard so much of his con- 
summate seamanship, his romantic 
exploits, his valour, his amazing per- 
sonal strength and prowess, and other 
qualities which invariably challenge 
the admiration and sympathy of the 
multitude, that they felt an absorbing 
interest in his fate, and would have 
rejoiced at his escape. 

At 8°15 a.m. some officials ascend- 
ed the scaffold, and removed the 
shroud from the awful wheel, amid 
the ejaculations of terror and deep 
murmurs of disgust of more than 
eighty thousand spectators. Then the 
noble old national flag of Denmark— 
the beautiful white cross of the Dan- 
nebrog on a red field—was planted 
at each corner of the scaffold, but a 
deep border of black crape was 
around the flag, and crape encircled 
each flag-staff. 

Further ominous preparations were 
made. A company of the Jutland 
Grenadiers—a magnificent regiment 
of picked men, the elite of the Danish 
army—solemnly marched from Bred- 
Gade through the passage preserved 
by the foot soldiers, and went through 
both barriers, taking up their position 
in the narrow space of five feet be- 
tween-the inner barrier and the scaf- 
fold, which they closely surrounded 
and faced, standing immovably at 
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their posts, with fixed bayonets. Im- 
mediately after them came 150 of the 
Gluckstadt heavy dragoons, who 
slowly rode their great black Holstein 
chargers into the ample space between 
the outer and the inner barrier, and in 
turn enclosed and faced the scaffold, 
drawn swords in hand. The com- 
pany of infantry who had for five 
nours kept guard on the outside of 
the barrier, were now relieved, and 
two other companies of their regiment 
took their place, facing the people, 
with bayonets fixed. The unprece- 
dented force of soldiers to guard the 
scaffold was understood and elo- 
quently commented upon by the 
sea of spectators. Everybody felt 
that any attempt of Vonved’s follow- 
ers to rescue him at the last moment 
was now hopelessly impossible. 

Here it must be mentioned that 
the authorities had resolved that a 
double execution should take place 
on the same occasion. A Portuguese 
sailor had for some time been lying 
under sentence of death by decapita- 
tion, for the crime of murdering his 
captain on board the ship when lying 
at one of the quays of Copenhagen. 


This miserable wretch had, through 
revenge or cupidity, or some other 
detestable motive, entered the cabin 
in the dead of the night, and brutally 
killed the sleeping captain with a 


handspike. Perhaps hardly one of 
the eighty or ninety thousand people 
now assembled felt one atom of pity 
for his doom, and certainly not one 
in twenty of them would have assem- 
bled merely to see him executed. It 
had been arranged that the Portu- 
guese should be decapitated at 9 
a.m., and that Vonved should be 
broken on the wheel an hour later. 
At 8.30 a.m. a small narrow Danish 
waggon, painted black, approached 
the scaffold, escorted by a squadron 
of huzzars. This open waggon con- 
veyed the Headsman and two assist- 
ants. Amid the cries and curses of 
the people, and loud and | prone ay 
ejaculations of hatred and disgust, 
Ole Hustru composedly mounted the 
broad steps leading to the scaffold. 
He wore the dress in which he inva- 
riably appeared in public when en- 
os in the performance of the ap- 
palling duties of his revolting office. 
Over his red, black-seamed trowsers, 
he had a blood-red tunic reaching 
below the knees, and closed in front 
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with a row of buttons up to the 
throat. Three bars or stripes of black 
cloth, each about two inches wide, 
were sewn round the tunic, one bar 
just beneath the arm-pits, the second 
round the waist, and the third round 
the middle of the skirt. His head 
was covered with a species of hood of 
black cloth, with three red tails, and 
his face was shrouded by a black 
velvet mask, with openings for his 
mouth and eyes; sad Sentai did 
those lurid eyes gleam and glitter as 
he surveyed the enormous crowd. 
His long, sinewy, hairy, brown arms 
were bare to the shoulder. From a 
red leather belt round his waist was 
suspended, over his left hip, a great 
broad-bladed knife, in a sheath ; and 
the use for which it was reserved 
was to complete the act of decapita- 
tion in case the sword failed to per- 
fectly separate head and trunk. 
Rarely indeed had Ole Hustru to use 
this knife. 

The principal assistant of the Heads- 
man carried the leathern bag contain- 
ing the instruments of his office, 
which he had exhibited the previous 
day to Lars Vonved. Depositing this 
on the scaffold, the man and his com- 
panion brought up from the waggon 
a huge basket filled with saw-dust, 
and a sack filled with sand. They 
then, under the direction of the 
Headsman, proceeded to make the 
final necessary arrangements. The 
whole scaffold was strewn with sand, 
to render the footing firm, and a layer 
of saw-dust, several inches deep, was 
placed, for an obvious purpose, all 
around the decapitation block. This 
block was not a simple square of 
wood, but a short upright beam about 
two feet in height, and eighteen in- 
ches in breadth, firmly bolted to the 
planking of the scaffold, and to it 
were permanently attached several 
strong leathern straps, with buckles. 

The bag was next opened, and the 
Headsman drew forth from its wooden 
scabbard his decapitation-sword pre- 
viously described. A shudder passed 
through the immense multitude at 
the first sight of this dreadful imple- 
ment. Ole Hustru probably enjoyed, 
in his diabolical humour, the terror 
and repulsion thus inspired, and plac- 
ing the end of the sword on the 
scaffold, he rested his hands on either 
side of the cross-guard of the hilt, 
and complacently and immovably 
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awaited the arrival of the condemned. 
The tall, gaunt, statue-like figure of 
the Headsman, arrayed in his hideous 
and fantastic garb, relieved against 
the background of the gloomy, turbid 
sky, was in itself an object that seem- 
ed to attract and rivet all eyes. 

In a brief period the spectators 
were agitated by the arrival of ano- 
ther escorted waggon, which brought 
the Portuguese murderer, in charge 
of a superior and two subordinate 
officials. He was also accompanied 
by a Roman Catholic priest—the 
chaplain of the Portuguese embassy 
at Copenhagen. The condemned, 
Pedro Laranjuez, was not ironed nor 
bound, but on quitting the vehicle, 
the officers each grasped an arm, and 
walked him between them up the 
steps to the scaffold. Pedro was 
quite a young man, certainly not 
more than two or three and twenty, 
short and thick-set, and, for his age, 
remarkably corpulent. His counte- 


nance, on ordinary occasions, was very 
placid and unmeaning, a not uncom- 
mon trait, it is believed, in the case 
of the most ferocious miscreants; 


but now the time had arrived when 
he was to forfeit his life in expiation 
of his abominable crime, his swarthy 
features wore an expression of com- 
bined sullenness, terror, and despair, 
exceedingly painful and unpleasant 
to contemplate, yet he was perfectly 
alert in his bodily movements. From 
first to last he never once glanced at 
the people, nor at any thing but the 
men and objects on the scaffold. He 
had done for ever with the world, 
beyond its narrow limits. 

A few words were interchanged 
between the officials and the Heads- 
man, and the Portuguese and his 
confessor were permitted to walk a 
little apart. Pedro knelt with ala- 
crity, and repeated aloud, with some 
appearance of fervour and sincerity, 
a prayer (which included a confession 
of his crime) at the dictation of the 

riest, who thereupon solemnly laid 

is hand on the head of the penitent, 
and gave him absolution. Pedro then 
rose, and the priest embraced and 
kissed him on the forehead, and on 
each cheek. 

The assistants of the Headsman now 
seized the condemned, and passing 
two leather belts round him, buckled 
his upper and his forearms tightly to 
his body. Pedro seemed inclined to 
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resist, and struggled at first, but the 
priest spake a few impressive words, 
and held up an ivory crucifix, and he 
ane yielded impassively to his 
ate. 

The Headsman next gave some brief 
directions to his assistants, and they 
grasped the miserable Portuguese, 
and forced him to sit down on the 
scaffold, with his back close against 
the block, which was slightly hollowed 
in front. In this position the leathern 
straps attached to the block were 
tightly buckled round Pedro’s body 
in such a manner as to immovabl 
secure him. The top of the bloc 
reached nearly to the nape of his 
neck, but although he could move his 
head freely, his neck was quite ex- 
posed to the stroke of the sword. 

For the last time the priest ap- 
proached his penitent, and whispered 
a few words to him, holding the cruci- 
fix to his pallid frothy lips. Pedro 
fervently kissed the sacred emblem, 
and muttered something which the 
confessor alone heard and understood. 
Then the latter, much agitated, step- 
ped backward, his features pale and 
quivering, his limbs trembling, his 
eyes fixed on the ghastly face of the 
criminal, and the crucifix upheld in 
both his tremulous hands. The assist- 
ants of the Headsman and the prison 
officials also drew back so as to leave 
a wide and clear circle around the 
condemned. 

The inevitable moment had arrived. 
Hitherto Ole Hustru had stood motion- 
less, with his huge tawny hands com- 
preety resting on the cross-guard of 
iis fatal sword, but now he suddenly 
started into terrible activity. Cast- 
ing a quick experienced glance around 
—a glance which embraced the scaf- 
fold, the barriers, and the Place 
beyond—he grasped his sword by the 
straight, brass-bound, steel-hilt, held 
it forth horizontally, and shook its 
strong but finely-tempered blade until 
it vibrated to the broad end, and 
emitted a humming sound. This was 
a feat on which he prided himself, as 
it evinced extraordinary skill and 
power of wrist. Then he strode behind 
the bound criminal, assuming a posi- 
tion somewhat to the left, and about 
five feet distant from the block, grip- 
ped the sword-hilt with both eae 
and swung the enormous blade up- 
ward with an easy graceful move- 
ment, and held it perpendicularly 
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aloft at the full stretch of his long 
bare arms, whilst he paused a single 
instant to measure the distance with 
his eye, and calculate his stroke with 
almost mathematical precision. 

Every movement was stilled, every 
voice was hushed, and a dreadful and 
unnatural brooding silence pervaded 
the immense multitude of spectators 
at this awful crisis, and with bated 
breath, with suspended respiration, 
and strained vision, they gazed with 
a species of horrible fascination at the 
hideous Headsman of Copenhagen. 

Hitherto the gloomy canopy of the 
heavens had been unbroken, but at 
this very moment the sun burst forth 
in full splendour, and its bright beams, 
as though in mockery, bathed the 
scaffold and every object upon it in 
golden lustre, and the bayonets of the 
infantry, and the breast-plates, hel- 
mets, and swords, of the dragoons, 
flashed dazzlingly all around that 
awful enclosure. 

For a very few seconds did the 
Headsman’s sword remain extended at 
arm’s length. Down it came, and 
once, twice, thrice, it gleamed round 
his head in a fiery circle from left to 
right, cutting the air with an audible 
whining sound, and then it slantingly 
descended with terrific force, and lo ! 
he who was this instant a breathing 
man, whose body contained an im- 
mortal soul, is now a lifeless clod. 
That single stroke perfectly severed 
head from trunk. The head of Pedro 
Laranjuez gently toppled forward on 
to his lower limbs, and rolled over 
once or twice on the scaffold, whilst a 
thick purple stream gurgled up from 
the severed arteries of the trunk. 

The Headsman carefully wiped his 
bloody sword, and replaced it in its 
scabbard. 

One tragedy had been enacted, but 
it was regarded by the spectators with 
precisely the same feelings as people 
experience who witness the ascent of 
a pilot-balloon—that is to say, as a 
mere preliminary compared to what 
is to follow. What was the decapita- 
tion of a miserable, stolid wretch of a 
murderer, like Pedro Laranjuez, in 
comparison with the anticipated exe- 
cution on the wheel of the Baltic 
Rover? And so, not many minutes 
had elapsed ere the people began 
eagerly to calculate the time for the 
appearance of Lars Vonved. Whilst 
ae are thus charitably occupied, it 
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will be as well to penetrate the interior 
of one of the houses overlooking the 
scaffold. 

The whole of the apartments on the 
first floor of a house situated between 
Store-Kongens-Gade and Bred-Gade, 
had been engaged by a party of stran- 
gers, who expressed particular anxiety 
to have a good view of the execution 
of the Baltic Rover. They paid a very 
large sum to secure the exclusive use 
of the rooms, and it is presumable 
that two reasons for this materially 
influenced them. Firstly, the house 
was the nearest of any to the scaffold ; 
and secondly, by descending to its 
court-yard, and passing some build- 
ings in the rear, they could immedi- 
ately emerge into either of the ad- 
joining streets, and by the broad 
medium of St. Anne Plads embark in 
a certain boat, manned by four trusty 
seamen, lying at the quay-side in the 
inner harbour. By eight o’clock the 
strangers took possession of their 
sight-seeing rooms, and although they 
had five great windows fronting Kon- 
gens-Nytorv at their exclusiveservice, 
yet they only numbered four indivi- 
duals. 

Who were they ? 

Lieutenant Dunraven, Herr Lundt, 
Mads Neilsen, and Lods Stav—the 
latter being the gipsy seaman whom 
Vonved had spoken of to the Heads- 
man. 

The four devoted followers and 
friends of Vonved were well disguised, 
and on taking possession of their 
rooms they carefully locked the door 
of entrance, and thrust a piece of 
cork in the key-hole. They next pro- 
ceeded in a body to each of the rooms, 
and earnestly debated which of the 
three was best suited to their secret 
purpose. For a reason which will 
presently appear, remarkable defer- 
ence was paid to the opinion of Lods 
Stav, and when he decided that the 
central room was the one most suita- 
ble, the others agreed without a word 
of dissent. 

The reader is already familiar with 
the personal appearance of Dunraven, 
Lundt, and Mads Neilsen, but the 
gipsy seaman has hitherto only been 
introduced by name. Lods Stav was 
fifty-four or fifty-five years of age, and 
his features indicated. that he was a 
thorough-bred gipsy, although having 
been a seaman—a most unusual pro- 
fession for one of his mysterious race 
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—since his twentieth year, he natu- 
rally had a sailor-like appearance in 
ether respects. He was, like the 
friend of his youth, and the deadly 
foe of his manhood, Ole Hustru, very 
tall, slim, yet muscular. Here, how- 
ever, the resemblance between the 
Headsman and LodsStav ceased. Lods 
Stav, far from having a repulsive and 
villanous aspect, had a most intellec- 
tually shaped head, and a peculiarly 
noble and handsome countenance. He 
was a very ignorant man, so far as the 
learning of schools was concerned, for 
he could neither read nor write—(and 
the poorest of the poor in Denmark 
can read and write, a certain amount 
of education being compulsory by law, 
with the exception of the nomadic 
gipsies); but a phrenologist would have 
gazed with astonishment and admira- 
tion at his massive and towering fore- 
head. The writer of this narrative 
has only seen one head on the shoul- 
ders of a living man which was equal 
in its magnificent intellectual deve - 
ment to that of Lods Stav.* His 
forehead, as well as his cheeks were 
now, however, furrowed and wrinkled, 
and his once intensely black hair was 
very grey. In his early manhood he 
must have been a savage Adonis, and 
even yet, ata little distance, his olive- 
brown features were, on the whole, so 
handsome, so manly, and so attractive, 
that a fine-looking young man would 
have contrasted badly by his side. 
His teeth were as perfect, and his 
eyes as beautiful as ever. When he 
laughed—which he rarely did, for he 
had long been a moody, reserved, and 
melancholy man—he displayed rows 
of large, exquisitely white, and even 
teeth ; at all times his black eyes 
were brilliant, but when any inward 
emotion excited him, they were not 
merely sparkling, they blazed, they 
were wildly, fiercely dazzling. 

The room which Lods Stav selected, 
although the central one, had 7 a 
single window, whilst those on either 
side of it had two. This window was 
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constructed differently from the rest. 
The other four windows were divided 
down the centre, from top to bottom, 
and to open them you must throw 
apart one or both wings. The middle 
window was constructed in the En- 
glish fashion, and either the upper or 
lower half could be raised or lowered 
at pleasure. 

n the central room the four men 
rendezvoused, and each, in his cha- 
racteristic way, exhibited extraordi- 
nary emotion and distress. Lieutenant 
Dunraven gazed with an abstracted 
sone stare at the heaving multitudes 
in Kongens-Nytorv, and every few 
moments sighed heavily and uncon- 
sciously. Herr Lundt strode nervously 
from end to end of the room, with his 
hands clutched before him, and his 
fair young features agitated, his lips 
quivering, and his eyes filled with 
burning tears. Mads Neilsen stood 
sturdily upright, immovable as a 
statue, his eyes half closed, and gazing 
mournfully down at the huge dog at 
his feet, Aravang, who occasionally 
thrust up his tawny muzzle, and 
received an unconscious caress from 
his master’s horny hand ; but even 
the ferocious Aravang seemed per- 
fectly aware that some very awful 
calamity impended. Mads from time 
to time felt in his bosom, and clutched 
the hilt of his dagger-knife, and 
emitted a heart-broken ejaculation, 
half-sigh, half-groan. Lods Stav leant 
against the wall, in the shade, and 
gazed with luminous eyes at his com- 
panions, and a very peculiar and in- 
explicable expression pervaded his 
countenance. Grief, despair, and fierce 
exultation were all indicated by the 
play of his countenance. 

he arrival of Pedro Laranjuez on 
the scaffold concentrated their atten- 
tion, and they all silently witnessed 
his execution. Lundt, who was young, 
and, like many brave men, naturally 
very nervous and sensitive, and who 
also had never before seen a fellow- 
being violently put to death, was hor- 





* The writer refers here to a most worthy Nordland skipper, named Jacob 
Strém, in whose vessel (nine = ago) he made a long voyage, and at whose 


house at Tromsé, an island o 


the coast of Nordland, he was a cherished guest. 


Jacob Strém (yet alive, it is sincerely hoped) had a head which was literally 
superb and heroic; and both his head and his features bore a marvellous reseim- 
blance to the portraits of one Shakspeare, a play-actor, and play-writer, and a 
** vagabond,” by Act of Parliament, who flourished in the reigns of Elizabeth and 


James I. 
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rified and much agitated at the spec- 
tacle; but it did not affect his three 
companions in the least. Dunraven 
had personally shared ina score of 
desperate fights, and had witnessed 
bloodshed and death in so many forms, 
that the mere sight of a brutal mur- 
derer’s decapitation did not even 
quicken his pulse. As to Mads Neil- 
sen and Lods Stav, both were iron- 
nerved, fierce, and savage men, and 
having no personal knowledge of the 
criminal, nor interest in his fate, they 
regarded his death with callous in- 
difference, and beheld it with atten- 
tion only from motives of curiosity. 
Moreover, the absorbing thought of 
Vonved’s approaching doom rendered 
them inaccessible to any other pre- 
dominant feeling. 

A few minutes after the execution 
of Pedro and the removal of his re- 
mains, there was a surge-like move- 
ment of the myriad crowd. The cause 
was soon apparent. Three hundred 


* slaves,” or convicts, heavily ironed, 
in couples, and secured together, more- 
over, by a long chain which was 
shackled to every pair of these wret- 
ched criminals, were marched through 


the close lines of frowning soldiery, 
and made to occupy the space between 
the inner and outer barrier of the 
scaffold, in front of the dragoons. 
There was nothing very unusual in 
this procedure, for whenever a very 
atrocious offender perished on the 
wheel at Copenhagen—especially if 
he himself had previously been a 
“ slaye”—it was customary to march 
down a select band of the vilest and 
most desperate of that class, and place 
them around the scaffold, that they 
might derive a wholesome warning 
from the execution. Nevertheless, 
many spectators, particularly those 
who believed Vonved to be the Count 
of Elsinore, openly expressed their dis- 

st and indignation that this crown- 
ing act of degradation and infamy was 
implacably accorded to his dying 
hours of torment. As to the four de- 
voted followers and friends of Lars 
Vonved, they vented not a single eja- 
culation, but briefly exchanged glances 
of deadly import. 

Time swept on. Like the ocean 
after a passing squall, the waves of 
spectators settled down again into a 
temporary calm; but a continuous low 
murmur, and oT a long, 
heavy, tremulous swell of the wedged 
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living masses, accompanied bya dirge- 
like moaning, showed that the human 
sea might at any moment again be- 
come stormily agitated. 

Amidst all this, the most promi- 
nent of the myriad figuresin Kongens- 
Nytorv, the Headsman himself, ap- 
peared the most apathetic. After re- 
sheathing his blood-warmed Sword of 
Justice, he had carefully laid it aside, 
and disdaining to take any part inthe 
removal of the murderer’s corpse, he 
drew himself up to his full height, 
and folding his arms across his breast, 
remained motionless as the neighbour- 
ing bronze statue. The murmurs and 
movements of the sweltering crowd 
affected him no more than the inani- 
mate scaffold on which he stood, and 
the only sign of vitality he evinced 
was the restless wandering of His keen 
cruel eyes in the direction whence his 
next victim would appear. 

At length a strange sound arises 
from the outskirts of the square, and 
with electric rapidity it swells along 
to the barriersof the scaffold, whence, 
as from a common centre, it radiates 
in every direction, and moans and 
murmurs deepen into an audible yet 
still under-toned roar, such as the 
troubled ocean emits prior to its 
waves being lashed into thundering 
fury by the advent of a tropical hur- 
ricane. 

Ole Hustru pricks his ears, like a 
hound at the first note of the hunter’s 
bugle call; he unfolds his arms, and 
taking two huge strides across the 
seaffol , gazes in thedirection of Bred- 
Gade. A devilish smile wreathes his 
features beneath the black velvet 
mask, and turning round he calmly 
and carefully looks about him to as- 
certain that every needful preparation 
for the coming tragedy is finally made. 
Vulture-like, he scents from afar. 

A mounted officer of superior rank 
is seen pressing towards the scaffold, 
and other glittering horsemen are in 
his train. 

“They are coming! Vonved is com- 
ing!” cries a voice, echoed by ten 
thousand ; and to-and-fro sways the 
multitude ; and shouts, oaths, groans, 
ejaculations, screams, curses, prayers, 
ascend and blend in one horrible up- 
roar. 

“The hour has come !” hoarsely eja- 
culated Lieutenant Dunraven, with 
blanched cheek, and quivering lip, 
and bloodshot eye, turning towards 
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his comrades, each of whom, in his 
way, testified intense emotion. 

mute yet peremptory motion of 
Dunraven’s hand as he fixed an im- 
pressive gaze on Lods Stav, suc- 
ceeded ; and the gipsy seaman, with- 
out a word, as he stood rigidly up- 
right, curved his hand over his shoul- 
der and drew forth by the butt-end a 
double-barrelled rifle which he had 
hitherto kept concealed by carrying it, 
barrel downwards, betwixt his jacket 
and his shirt and wide seaman’s trou- 
sers. 

Dunraven, and Lundt, and Mads 
Neilsen gazed absorbingly at their 
comrade as the latter instantly pro- 
ceeded to load the weapon, measuring 
each charge of fine powder with the 
most scrupulous nicety, and rammin 
home down the barrels a heavy bal 
enfolded in greased linen. 

“Oh, my God!” groaned Lundt, 
“and is it indeed come to thisat last?” 

“ Ay, the hour has come!’’ reite- 
rated Dunraven, in a tone of acutest 
anguish and despair. ‘The last of 
the Valdemars must be shot like a dog 
on a felon’s scaffold to save him from 
a worse doom. ’Tis his own command 
—'tis our sworn duty. We kill to 
save him from worse than death.” 

Lods Stav completed his loading, 
and then looked at Dunraven as 
though awaiting an order. 

“ Art thou ready?’ demanded the 
Lieutenant. 

“ Ready.” 

“And dost thou swear thine aim 
shall not fail ?” 

“If I plant my bullet one inch wide 
of the point I aim at, stab me to the 
heart ere the smoke has wafted from 
the muzzle,”’ calmly answered Lods. 

“T will!” muttered savage Mads 
Neilsen, clutching the haft of the dag- 
ger-knife in his bosom. 

“T know thy wondrous skill,” re- 
sumed Dunraven; “but tell me,” ad- 
ded he, ina tone of slight misgiving, 
“may not thy heart fail thee and thy 
hand tremble at the moment when 
thou thinkest whom thou art about to 
put to death?” 

“Lieutenant, I shall think of noth- 
ing but that I am obeying Ais own 
command, and my hand will be firm 
as the steel it grasps.” 

Remember!” warningly cried Dun- 
raven, “it must be instant death. 
No mere wounding—no torture—but 
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let certain death leap forth with the 
flash of thy rifle.” 

“Fear not. Take my own life if 
the Count lives one minute after I 
draw trigger. The head or the heart, 
Lieutenant ?” 

“The heart! I would not have his 
princely head shattered and bedabbled 
with gore. Aimat the heart! let thy 
bullet cleave its very core !” 

“Ay: his commands and yours shall 
be obeyed as surely as the sun shines 
above our heads. You know me, Lieu- 
tenant, and” —— 

“T trust thee. Enough. But, Lods 
Stav,” sternly added Dunraven, with 
a subtle gleaming eye, “answer me 
this. You swear that you can in- 
stantly kill him with a single ball ?” 

“T do: Istake my own life on it.” 

“Then why did you bring this 
double-barrelled rifle?” 

“For a private reason.” 

“Which you will not confide to 
me ?” 

“No, Lieutenant!” and a strange, 
fearful fire gleamed in the fierce gip- 
sy’s eye as he firmly, though respect- 
fully, made the reply. 

“You do not mean to fire twice at 
the Count?” 

“T need not.” 

“ Yet I have heard you say that you 
a a certain seals haaealien 

panish rifle to the one in your hand.” 

“Ay, for a long shot. But from 
here to the scaffold is only half a 
cable’s length, and I can trust my life 
to this rifle delivering its ball to an 
inch at that distance. I could not 
have carried the Spanish piece con- 
cealed so easily as this.” 

The gipsy’s reply was plausible, but 
did not lull some indefinable suspicion 
which Dunraven began to nourish. 

“He is coming!” continued to 
shout the excited people, and Lods 
Stav noiselessly upraised the lower 
sash of the window about four in- 
ches clear of the sill. Then taking 
his station to the left of the window, 
so that his person was quite concealed 
from the sight of any one in the Place, 
although he could command a full 
view of the scaffold, he knelt down 
on his right knee, and rested the end 
of the muzzle of his rifle on the left- 
hand corner angle of the window-sill. 
Click! click! and both hammers 
were on full cock, and a trigger was 
lightly touched by a forefinger as 
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steady as the inanimate metal itself, 
and a piercing eye gleamed along the 
deadly tube. 

“Vonved is coming!” still shout 
myriad voices, but in the immediate 
vicinity of the scaffold that cuckoo- 
cry is no longer raised. The newly- 
arrived mounted officer and his hand- 
ful of men, whom everybody—even 
including the Headsman—at first be- 
lieved to be the vanguard of Vonved’s 
escort, are not followed by any other 
soldiers nor officials, and no carriage 
nor waggon conveying the doomed man 
is to seen. The officer himself 
loudly inquired for the Captain of 
the Guard in front of the scaffold, and 
to that important personage he hastily, 
and by no means in a whisper, com- 
municated intelligence of a most start- 
ling nature. ith almost electric 
rapidity the news flew from mouth to 
mouth, until in less than a minute it 
was echoed in every variety of accent 
even at the outskirts of Kongens- 
Nytorv, and a marvellous scene of 
confusion and excitement commenced. 

What were the three magical words 
that everybody ejaculated | 

“ Vonvep 1s Dgap!” 

Thousands were incredulous, but 
very quickly even they were convinced, 
for it was perfectly obvious to all near 
the scaffold, both from the words and 
the demeanour of the military and 
the various officials, that it was in- 
deed true. 

“Dead! how dead?’ demanded 
countless feverish voices. 

“Found dead in his dutgeon !” is 

nse from grave official lips. 

Terrible indeed was the emotion of 
the four followers of Lars Vonved as 
they heard all that passed in the 
crowded Place below their window; 
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was no false rumour, they began to 
think of their own safety. 

“ Away, men !” cried Dunraven. 

Herr Lundt and Mads Neilsen im- 
mediately obeyed, but their gipsy 
shipmate remained like an inanimate 
statue. 

“LodsStav ! why dost thou linger iad 
bitterly shouted the lieutenant. “Th 
task isended here. The will of 
has set at naught the foresight and 
devices of man. 

Lods Stav replied not, but his iron 
forefinger deliberately pressed the 
trigger of his rifle—there was a bright 
flash from the muzzle—a s ring- 
ing report—and Ole Hustruthe Heads- 
man leapt a yard high, and fell full 
length on the scaffold, stone dead, a 
bullet through his heart. 

Lods Stav arose to his feet, and 
calmly reared the rifle in a corner of 
the room. 

“What hast thou done?” demanded 
Dunraven. 

“Justice! Thirty-seven years ago 
Ole Hustruseduced my sister Johanne, 
and stabbed herto the heart. I have 
at last avenged her. The lion shall 
lie down with the lamb sooner than a 
ginsy fo 0 his revenge.” 

“Ha! I now understand the mys- 
tery of the double-barrelled rifle. One 

1 for the Count—the other for the 
Headsman ?” 

“ Just so: and I have now only one 
thing to regret.” 

“What 1” 

**That Ole Hustru has died without 
knowing by whose hand he has fallen.” 

“Away to the boat! For your 
lives to the boat ! Away!” thundered 
Dunraven. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


beatu! 


A strep backward. 

After his wife quitted hini at mid- 
night on Thursday, Lars Vonved sent 
a message to the Commandant, re- 
questing as a last favour that he 
might not be disturbed in his dungeon 
on the morrow until the time had 
absolutely arrived for his departure 
to Kongens-Nytorv to undergo his 
sentence. General Poulsen assented 
to the request. At 8°30 am. on Fri- 


day, the head gaoler was despatched 
to Vonved’s dungeon to inform the 
captive that the inevitable hour was 
at hand. 

The ponderous door opened with 
its customary harsh clang, and the 
gaoler slowly entered. Hie was a 

rudent man. Experience had made 

im cautious of entering the con- 
demned cell on the morning of execu- 
tion, for he knew that a doomed man 
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occasionally was ferocious as a wild 
animal brought to bay and maddened 
by despair. 

But a glance reassured him, and 
ia him perfect confidence. Lars 

onved was extended full length flat 
on his back on the broad bench. He 
was sound asleep. 

The gaoler hitherto had held the 
edge of the door in his hand, as 
though to have instant e if ne- 
cessary, but now he carelessly let it 
fall back, and lightly stept close to the 
side of the slumbering prisoner. 

“Tordner |’ muttered he, after con- 
templating for a minute the motion- 
less form of the redoubted outlaw, 
“ how soundly and silently he sleeps! 
An infant lying on the bosom of its 
mother never drew breath more softly. 
’Tis right marvellous that a man con- 
demned to die can thus sleep on the 
eve of his execution; and yet how 
many have I known who slept their 
last sleep in this life so heavily that 
they had to be sharply shaken to 
awake them—to die! Ha! but I 
wonder whether his sleep is dream- 
less ? Does he not fancy he sees the 
scaffold, and the headsman, and the 
wheel, and the armed guards, and the 
sea of spectators ¢ o; that can 
hardly be, else he could not repose so 
devoid of motion. Well! I must 
rouse him—he must awake for the 
last time!” 

As he spake these words he boldly 
ours onved’s left arm, which 

ung down over the side of the bench, 
and gave it a strong shake. 

The upper —_ of Vonved’s body 
vibrated, but his eyes did not unclose, 
nor did any sound issue from his 


ips. 

“By the sword of Odin !” ejaculated 
the astonished gaoler, “he is the 
=e of sleepers! Ho! Captain 

onved! awake! awake! ’tis for the 
last time !” and he shook the sleeper 
with all his force. 

But instead of suddenly starting up, 
as the man anticipated, Vonved re- 
mained as motionless as a marble 


effigy. 
he gaoler paused in stupid amaze- 
ment for an instant, and then, —s 
a sudden impulse, he placed his han 
on thé brow of the sleeper. It was 
cold as ice. The gaoler uttered an in- 
voluntary ery of terror, for he now 
understood all 

“Oh,” screamed he, “ Vonved is 
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dead! Help! he is dead! Help! 
Captain Vonved is dead !” 

Thus ejaculating, he rushed wildly 
to the door, where he was met by the 
nearest sentinel, who, hearing the 
outery, imagined that the terrible out- 
law was murdering the gaoler, and 
therefore sprang forward with his 
bayonet at the charge. 

“He is dead! Vonved is dead !” 
reiterated the frightened fellow, and 
pushing aside the musket of the be- 
wildered soldier, he ran with all speed 
down the corridor. 

In a very few minutes he returned, 
accompanied by the warders and by 
the Captain of the Guard, several sol- 
diers, and no less a person than the 
Commandant of the fortress himself. 
They confusedly entered the dungeon, 
and clustered closely around the body. 

“Hammer of Thor!” hoarsely ex- 
claimed General Poulsen, “this is 
astounding! But it cannot be—there 
is some trick—the man is not dead, 
but only simulating !” 

“No, Commandant,” respectfully 
but firmly replied the Captain of the 
Guard, placing his hand first on the 
brow and then over the heart of Von- 
ved, “it is no trick—he is surely 
dead !”. 

Exclamations of amazement and 
awe burst from the lips of all present, 
yet still General Poulsen seemed 
sceptical of the dread fact. He felt 
the heart of the outlaw himself, and, 
although there wasno perceptible pul- 
sation, he was not yet convinced. 

“Go instantly,” said he to the gaol- 
ers, “and fetch a looking-glass, a 
pistel loaded with powder only, and 
tell the doctor to come here forth- 
with.” 

In three minutes one of the men 
returned, with the articles named. 

The glass was held over the pallid 
lips of Vonved, and then anxiously 
examined, but its surface remained 
undimmed. No breath issued from 
the mouth. 

“He is indeed dead!” exclaimed 
they. “Try a feather !” 

“Stand aside, fellows!” cried the 
stern old Commandant ; and taking 
the pistol in hand, he placed its 
muzzle close alongside the ear of 
Vonved, and drew the trigger. Are- 
port, deafening in that vaulted dun- 

eon, startled all present, but the 
y of the outlaw remained motion- 
less as ever. 
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At this moment the resident Doctor 
of the Citadel hurriedly entered the 
dungeon. A few words explained all 
to him. 

He gravely advanced, felt the brow 
of the corpse, and coolly unclosed first 
the lips, and then the eyelids. Ashe 
released the former, they slowly re- 
ceded, and again covered the white 
teeth, which were firmly clenched ; 
and the eyelids also mechanically 
closed back over the glassy organs of 


sight. 

Then the Doctor toreaside the shirt, 
and placed his hand over the heart. 
He turned round with a calm smile. 

“What! he is not simulatin 
death?” anxiously questioned Genera 
Poulsen. 

“Bah!” exclaimed the Doctor, with 
a short quick laugh, “what an idea. 
The man has been dead these six 
hours at least !” 

“ You are sure?” 

The Doctor stared insurprise atthe 
yetapparently sceptical Commandant, 
and hastily produced a case and drew 
forth a lancet. 

“ As sure as I am that we shall all 
die in turn when our time comes. 
“See!” exclaimed he, and with a 
firm hand he made a long slanting 
incision across the breast, and then 
another transversely, so that the figure 
of a St. Andrew’s cross was cut. 

Not a drop of blood oozed, only the 
wounds looked raw and moist. The 
body of course never stirred. 

“Ha! I am perfectly satisfied 
now!” slowly gasped General Poul- 

dead beyond all 


sen, “he is indee 
question.” 

“How could you doubt it, Com- 
mandant ?”’ demanded the Doctor cu- 
riously. 

Then, without waiting for a reply, 
he ejaculated— 

“ How quietly he must have died ! 
See, the limbs are not in the least 
convulsed—his countenance is placid 
as a sleeping babe’s !” 

“ But what has killed him ?” ques- 
tioned the Commandant. “Can it 
be that—in a word, poison ? 

“T do not think it,” replied the 
Doctor. “ No, there is not the slight- 
est external appearance of such a 
death. Nor has he died by vio- 
lence.” 

He paused, reflected a moment. 
and then stooped down and plac 
his own face closely over the corpse. 
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“Whatever do you do that for, 
Doctor ?” 

“T am smelling if there is any 
odour of poison from his mouth. No, 
none whatever. He has died a natu- 
ral death.” 

“You think so?” 

“Think so, Commandant! I am 
swre—I have no rational doubt what- 
ever. Had he died of poison, either 
mineral or vegetable, his limbs, and 
even his body, would have been more 
or less convulsed, and his lips would 
not have merely been pallid or waxy, 
as you see them, but livid, and a sub- 
tle odour would have exhaled from 
his mouth. It is not so: smell your- 
self!” 

“No, indeed, Doctor!” cried the 
General, drawing quickly back, with 
an involuntary look of disgust and 
horror. “I am thoroughly satisfied 
and convinced by your opinion.” 

The Doctor grew enthusiastic as he 
continued to contemplate the body, 
and expatiated on its physical gran- 
deur. 

“Did you ever see such a magni- 
ficently developed chest as this?” 
exclaimed he, dragging the shirt aside, 
right and left. ‘“* Here is a model for 
a sculptor! Ah, what a pity that 
our gifted countryman Thorvaldsen is 
at Rome, he will see no such model 
there for his grand conceptions. Oh, 
what a bust ;—what a bust!” and in 
his ardent admiration, the Doctor 
repeatedly punched the chest of the 
corpse. 

“ But whatis that?” suddenly cried 
he. pen the hairy chest. 

The old ommandant, whose sight 
was not so clear as it once had been, 
bent closely down, and beheld a dim 
blue tracery. 

“ Something in outline,” muttered 
he. “Very mysterious !” 

“ Ah,” continued the Doctor, “I 
understand! He was aseaman every 
inch, and followed sailor-fashions. 
He has been tattoved in India ink, 
and here is a raffled anchor, and be- 
neath it an eagle with a drawn sword 
in its beak, and underneath a ship in 
full sail. Curious, that! It must 
be a symbol—a hieroglyphic of some 
kind. I wonder what it can mean ? 
An eagle? Why, that is an emblem 
of—of strength? Yes. Of sove- 
reignty? Yes. And of swiftness ? 
Yes. But the sword in its beak? A 
sword? Of what should that be em- 
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blematic, Commandant ?” questioned 
the Doctor, calmly taking a curious 
old wooden snuff-box out of his waist- 
coat pocket, and refreshing himself 
with a huge pinch, whilst he looked 
full at General Poulsen. 

“A sword,” said the old Command- 
ant, with dignity, clapping his hand 
on the hilt of his own trusty blade, 
‘is the emblem of a warrior!” 

“Pugh !” grunted the consequen- 
tial Doctor, looking down at the pro- 
jecting frill of his shirt, and nee 
and brushing away some scattere 
grains of the peculiarly pungent Da- 
nish snuff; “pugh! as well say a 
lancet is the emblem of a surgeon !” 

“ And so it is !” 

“Ay? Then a scalpel—a probe— 
a knife—a saw—a tourniquet—and 
fifty other instruments—are they not 


just as essential symbols of the pro- 


fession? Bah! we must take the ac- 
cessories into consideration, Com- 
mandant. The eagle? Sovereignty, 
strength, and swiftness. That is set- 
tled. And a sword in conjunction ? 
What does that signify? Eh? I 
have it !”—and he smartly struck his 
right fist into the palm of the left— 
“it means—justice! Yes, the sword 
is the emblem of justice, and has 
been such for a thousand years. But 
the ship in full sail ?” 

“Der Fanden !” growled the Com- 
mandant. 

“No, not der Fanden—it cannot 
mean Satan. But’—— 

“ Speculate about it at your leisure, 
Doctor !” harshly interrupted the 
Commandant. “ Enough has been 
said at present. I am thinking of 
what report I am to make concerning 
this strange affair.” 

“O that is very simple.” 

“Tt may seem so to you, but I can 
tell you that Z think it very myste- 
rious and inexplicable !” retorted the 
Commandant, knitting his brow. “Of 
what can this man have died ?” 

The Doctor mechanically took ano- 
ther pinch of snuff, and then smiled 
complacently. 

“Ah, General Poulsen,” said he, 
“you are a warrior, and you have seen 
service—hard service, glorious service. 
You won that cross of the Dannebrog 
in 1807, when the English leopards 
bombarded us, and” —— 

“Well, well!” muttered the brave 
old officer, obviously softened and 
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flattered at this dexterous allusion to 
his past services. “ What then?” 

“Simplythis. You have seen many 
a fine fellow die the death from shot 
and steel, and can understand that ; 
but you don’t well comprehend how a 
man—a wondrously strong man, as he 
was” —and here the doctor jerked his 
head, and waved his snuff-box over 
the body of Lars Vonved, “could 
slip his breath without any external 
wound or injury? Ah, it is natural, 
quite natural. But we—pardon me 
if I speak with professional pride—we 
comprehend these things at a glance. 
This man,” and he again carelessl 
pens the ribs of the corpse wit 

1is knuckles, “died instantaneously 
of some subtle organic disease—pos- 
sibly ossification of the heart, or—but 
we shall discover what it precisely 
was when he is on the marble dissect- 
ing table. Ha! ha!” 

“TI can’t comprehend it, after all !” 
— muttered the Commandant. 
“Tt may be so, as you say, but—well 
no matter. He is dead—that is all 7 
know.” 

“Jeg kan ikke forstaae Dem!” 
murmured the Doctor, looking hard 
and curiously at General Poulsen. “I 
don’t understand you—I don’t appre- 
ciate the drift of your ideas at all! 
The man is dead? Of course he is— 
and what of that? I assure you— 
and I stake my professional reputa- 
tion on my accuracy—that he has 
died not of violence, not of poison 
not of any thing but some natural 
cause which we shall by-and-by satis- 
factorily demonstrate. What is there 
marvellous in that ?” ' 

“Nothing—certainly nothing,” said 
the Commandant, speaking very slow- 
ly and abstractedly, as he kept his 
gaze earnestly rivetted on the face of 
the corpse. “ Only,” and he hesitated 
a moment, “only that he,” noddin 
at the body, “spoke yesterday in suc 
a peculiar manner that he conveyed 
to me an impression—undefined and 
vague, it is true, yet very strong— 
that he would outwit us al by escap- 
ing the penalty of his crimes.” 

‘ Ah, he had a presentiment that 
he would die naturally, and so cheat 
the Headsman, had Me t Presenti- 
ments are not unusual. ’Tis true that 
they are apparently inexplicable, but 
psychological science is making such 
Tapid progress now-a-days that we 
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can understand and explain how these 
mysterious” —— 

“Oh, don’t tell me any of your 
philosophical jargon about presenti- 
ments and psychological science, and 
mysteries, and such stuff!” hastily 
interrupted the Commandant, ruth- 
lessly cutting short the learned dis- 
quisition of the Doctor, who drew up 
stiffly, and inflated his nostrils, and 
looked as angry and offended as he 
dared. 

“That was a strange notion of Von- 
ved’sto see the Headsman yesterday !” 
thoughtfully remarked the Captain 
of the Guard. 

“ It was.” 

“Pardon me, Commandant, but I 
presume the Headsman would report 
to you his conversation with the pri- 
soner t”’ 

“He did; and I shall report it in 
turn to the proper quarter—if neces- 
sary, drily replied meral Poulsen ; 
“ but that interview was of a nature 
which only renders Vonved’s sudden 
death more mysterious and unac- 
countable.” 

At this moment the soldiers and 
gaolers p back respectfully 
to make way for a new comer into 
the death-dungeon, in the person of 
the resident chaplain of the Citadel. 
This official had been appointed chap- 
lain shortly after his ordination to 
the ministry, and now he was a white- 
haired man of three score and ten. 
Forty and six years had he here done 
his duty, and many a fearful scene 
had he witnessed within those gloomy 
walls. He was a tall and very re- 
verend-looking man, with a mild, 
thoughtful, and benevolent counten- 
ance. He had the usual dress, and 
around his neck the high thick white 
ruff worn by the Lutheran clergy. 

He advanced to the side of the 
bench, and exchanged a few sentences 
with the Commandant and the Doc- 
tor. He had never seen Vonved in 
life, for although he had repeatedly 
requested permission to visit the 
dungeon of the doomed outlaw to ad- 
minister spiritual counsel, the Com- 
mandant always mptorily refused, 
assigning no other reason than the 
~iinnwn fact that Vonved had 
formerly escaped through the medium 
of a priest whom Baron Leutenberg 
allowed to visit him—a weakness 
which had cost the poor Baron dear, 
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and which he (General Poulsen) had 
no intention to imitate. 

Mournfully did the good chaplain 
now contemplate the mortal remains 
of the man of whose terrible renown 
he had heard so much. 

“A prisoner no more,” said the 
Chaplain, tenderly and solemnly, “for 
Heaven has heard his cry—and, it 
may be, his prayers —and set the pri- 
soner free!” 

“ Prayers! Ais prayers!” ejaculated 
the Commandant, in profound asto- 
nishment. 

“Hem !” coughed the Captain of 
the Guard, with a smile of compla- 
cent incredulity. 

“Ha! ha!” tittered the Doctor, 
“‘whata droll idea of yours, Chaplain ! 
Lars Vonved’s prayers! Ho! ho!” 
The little doctor was a Materialist 
and the idea of Vonved praying tickled 
him amazin iy. 

“Tordner!” hereexclaimed the Com- 
mandant, accompanying his voice with 
a resonant stamp of his foot on the 
stone floor, “what are we all thinkin 
of! Here we are gossiping like ol 
women about psychological mysteries 
and outlaws, and their prayers; and 
all the while we forget that scores of 
thousands of loyal subjects of our 
King are assembled in that said Kon- 
gens-Nytorv impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of this Vonved to receive the 
deserts he doubtless richly merited, 
but which he has somehow escaped, 
as we see!” 

“Ah,” grinned the little doctor, 
what a disappointment it will be for 
them—the bitterer for being so totally 
unexpected! They will be wickedly 
inclined, I fancy, to substitute our in- 
teresting friend the Headsman him- 
self as thé néxt most worthy candi- 
date for the honours of the wheel!” 

The Commandant now gave precise 
orders to the Captain of the Guard, 
who was instructed to proceed forth- 
with, with a sufficient escort of dra- 
goons, to the place of intended execu- 
tion, and there announce the death of 
Vonved in the Citadel, and also to take 
measures to a any disturbance. 

General Poulsen was thoroughly 


aroused from his temporary senti- 
mental abstraction. He directed the 
gaolers to minutely examine, in his 
presence, the clothes of Vonved, which 
they did, but only a few trifling ar- 
ticles, and not a single scrap of paper, 
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were discovered. Satisfied in this re- 
spect, the Commandant turned round 
to quit the dungeon, ordering all pre- 
sent to withdraw, and the door to be 
secured on the corpse, whilst he went 
personally to report the extraordinary 
decease of Vonved to the proper au- 
thorities. Butthe venerable chaplain 
gently detained him, and whispered 
an earnest request that he would first 
order the fetters to be removed from 
the inanimate body. 

“Tt is ever painful to me,” said he, 
“to see manacles on aliving man, even 
though he may be a wicked malefac- 
tor; but it isinexpressibly more pain- 
ful, nay revolting, to behold them 
ome the limbs of a corpse!” 

The grim old Commandant, quite 
hardened and inaccessible to any such 
feeling on his own part, laughed at 
the chaplain’s soft-hearted notion, as 
he termed it, but nevertheless gaye 
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instant orders to summon the armour- 
ers to remove the chains. 

In a few minutes two stalwart fel- 
lows entered, wearing the striped trou- 
sers of soldiers, but without jackets, 
thesleeves of their shirts beingturned 
up to the elbows, and leathern aprons 
rolled round their waists. They bore 
each an oblong wicker basket, con- 
taining hammers, files of various sizes 
and shapes, pincers, and punches. 
With these instruments they set to 
work and very speedily removed the 
rivets from the fetters, and the fetters 
from the body. 

And now all quitted the dismal 
dungeon, the last to linger being the 
chaplain, who, with trembling hands 
and moistened eyes, drew his silk 
handkerchief from his pocket, and, 
sighing heavily, spread it with reve- 
rence over the marble face of Lars 
Vonved. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Lire! 


Ar nightfall, a carriage and a hearse 
drew up at the outer gateway of Cita- 
dellet Frederikshavn. The carriage 
contained five persons, Amalia Von- 
ved and Wilhelm, Bertel Rovsing, the 
Baron Komperhimmel, and Lieyten- 
ant Dunraven—the latter thoroughly 
disguised. The lieutenant, in his flight 
to the boat, had accidentally encoun- 
tered Sergeant Jetsmark, whom he 
had long known asa confidentialagent 
of Lars Vonved; and a few words 
from Jetsmark had the effect of de- 
termining the lieutenant to put him- 
self in immediate communication with 
Amalia, which he accordingly did, 
after seeing to the temporary safety 
of his companions. 

Baron Keemperhimmel, aided by 
friends in office, had succeeded in ob- 
taining from the proper Government 
authorities, with the sanction of the 
King himself, a formal order for the 
delivery of Vonved’s body to his 
friends, who were to be permitted to 
convey it eng eeeaee and where- 
soever they pleased. 

The Baron and Bertel alighted from 
the carriage, leaving Amalia and Dun- 
raven to await their return. Having 
stated their business, the two former 
were promptly conducted to the pre- 
sence of General Poulsen, who knew 


the Baron personally, and expressed 
exceeding surprise that so great a 
nobleman, and one who hitherto had 
been the right hand councillor of the 
King, should take such extraordinary 
interest in the fate of Vonved and the 
disposal of his remains. The Com- 
mandant very carefully perused the 
order addressed to him, and found it 
strict and precise. 

“T am to surrender the outlaw's 
body to the bearer of this?” muttered 


he. 

“T am the bearer,” said the Baron; 
“and will now receive the body, on 
behalf of Vonved’s friends.” 

“ Now, your Excellency?” 

“Yes, now, General Poulsen !” 
haughtily responded the Baron. “You 
will perceive that warrant expressly 
authorizes me to remove from the 
citadel the body of Lars Vonved at 
any hour I choose; and orders you to 
give me every facility and necessary 
aid so to do.’ 

“Tordner!” sullenly growled old 
Poulsen, somewhat crestfallen, and 
yet more astounded and mystified 
than he even had been all day long; 
“you need not remind an old soldier 
like me to do my duty, Baron Koem- 
perhimmel ; a ou may take awa 
this Vonved, with a bushel of wel- 
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comes on my part, for I shall be only 
too thankful to have done with him 
at last.” 

The Baron took him at his word. 
Within half-an-hour the body of Lars 
Vonved, carefully wrapped in a large 
white sheet, was placed in the hearse 
and the Baron and Bertel resumed 
their places in the carriage. Both 
vehicles instantly were driven off, at 
a decorous pace, leaving old Com- 
mandant Poulsen himself standing on 
the outer drawbridge of the citadel, 
in the drollest attitude of bewildered 
mystification conceivable. 

Down Amalie-Gade, and across the 
now deserted Kongens-Nytorv, so- 
lemnly rolled the hearse and carriage. 
A little pause occurred at the entrance 
of Ostergade, when some private or- 
ders were passed to the drivers, and 
they drove at a yetslower pace down 
that street, Vimmelshaftet, and Fred- 
eriksberg-Gade, until they reached 
the ramparts and went through the 
Vester-Port—which, like the other 
Ports or “Gates,” is literally a tunnel 
through the huge earthen ramparts 
—and across the moat and two draw- 
bridges at a snail’s pace, to the rude 
diversion, possibly, of the various sen- 
tinels. The hearse was not a mere 
open bier on wheels, like the Danish 
hearses in common use, but a close 
earriage for the conveyance of the 
dead, built in the English fashion. As 
they advanced through the suburbs, 
the pace gradually quickened until 
they emerged in the open country at 
a trot. When finally clear of the 
suburbs, the carriage stopped, and 
Baron Keemperhimmel got out, bid- 
ding adieu to his friends, to return 
alone to the city on foot. During 
several hours the two vehicles pro- 
ceeded without stoppage, until near] 
at midnight the by-road along whic 
they had latterly proceeded, suddenly 
terminated on a sandy shelving sea- 
beach. The tideless surf of the Baltic 
moaned hoarsely along an enormous 
semicircle of shore, forming the cele- 
brated Bay of Kioge, which, during 
the — Russian ri afforded se- 
cure anchorage to the magnificent 
fleets of England and France. 

The carriage and hearse both drew 
up within a stone’s cast of the water’s 
p- He and Lieutenant Dunraven got 


out ; and having satisfied himself they 
had arrived at an appointed rendez- 
vous, he walked to and fro, keenly 
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looking seaward. It was a dark night, 
with a soft, crisp breeze blowing off 
the land. The lieutenant, at length, 
knelt on the pebbly strand, in such a 
position that he could scan a space 
where there was a streak of dim light, 
a low rift in the murky sky, where it 
merged in the horizon. His expe- 
rienced eye soon detected a dancing 
black a, relieved against the back- 
round of sea and sky. He believed 
it to be a boat, lying at a grapnel, and 
lightly tossed by the waves. After a 
thoughtful pause he arose to his feet, 
drew forth a small blue-light, ignited 
its fusee, and when it was ablaze, 
held it up at arms’ length. For thirt 
seconds it cast a bright glare saan, 
then instantaneously became extinct. 

Dunraven again gazed seaward with 
feverish anxiety. His suspense was 
very brief. An answering blue-light 
was displayed from the boat, to which 
Dunraven responded by firing a pistol. 
At that preconcerted signal the boat 
tripped her grapnel and pulled in for 
the land. As her bows softly grated 
on the beach, Dunraven approached, 
and issued orders ina low voice. Four 
stalwart seamen immediately stepped 
ashore, and in a few minutes returned, 
bearing in their arms the body of Lars 
Vonved, which they carefully depo- 
sited on a mattress stretched along 
the two midship thwarts. Then Ber- 
tel Rovsing brought Amalia and her 
boy from the carriage, and took his 
seat beside them in the stern sheets 
of the boat. The carriage and hearse 
drove inland, and Dunraven gave the 
word to push off. 

For a quarter of an hour the boat 
was pulled swiftly and in dead silence 
straight out to sea, Dunraven steering 
by a particular star. At length he or- 
dered the men to lay on their oars, and 
they all strained their vision in search 
of a vessel—in vain. Another quarter 
of an hour, with two or three intervals 
of rest, was spent in rowing, ere the 
hull of a small craft was dimly dis- 
cerned. There was a difference of 
opinion concerning her, some main- 
taining that she was under sail, others 
that she was lying-to. To settle the 
matter, a rocket was fired from the 
bow of the boat ; and hardly had it 
attained its full altitude, ere an an- 
swering rocket soared from the deck 
of the stranger. The boat’s crew yet 
were undecided as to the vessel, until 
a lantern wasrun up to her peak, and 
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lowered. Twice more this was re- 
veated, and then “The Little Ama- 
ia!” burst from the lips of the anx- 
ious seamen. They rowed towards 
her, and were soon under her lee 
quarter. A short conference ensued 
between Dunraven and Herr Lundt, 
who was in charge of the jegt; and 
the result was, that the latter sent up 
seven rockets at intervals of one mi- 
nute. The last had hardly burst in 
the sky ere as many musket shots 
were fired from a vessel whose conti- 
guity they had been unable to discern 
in the darkness, but which now also 
ran up to her mizen peak three lan- 
terns, vertically, severally corns 
red, yellow, and blue lights ; and kept 
them suspended as a guide to her 
consort. “The Skildpadde!” cried 
every voice; and sail was instantly 
made on the Little Amalia, the boat 
being towed in her wake. 

Ere many minutes elapsed, the ves- 
sels were within hail, and both hove- 
to. The boat rowed alongside the 
Skildpadde, on board which prepara- 
tions had already been made. Amalia 
and Wilhelm were handed on to her 
deck, and were followed by all but 
Dunraven and the coxswain. Tackles 
were lowered from aloft, and hooked 
to the bow and stern rings of the 
boat, which, with all it contained, 
was then hoisted up and swayed on 
deck. The body of Vonved was at 
once conveyed below, and both the 
Skildpadde and the Little Amalia 
forthwith shaped a course under all 
plain sail. 


It is six bells of the first night-watch 
—one hour before midnight of Satur- 
day. Forty-seven hours have elapsed 
since Amalia bade adieu to her hus- 
band in his dungeon in Citadellet 
Frederikshavn. he  Skildpadde, 
closely attended by the Little Amalia, 
is under easy sail some dozen miles 
off the coast of Funen. Yet the deck 
of the Skildpadde looks as though 
kept not merely by one watch, but 
by all hands. Not a man of the crew 
is in- his hammock. They are clus- 
tered here and there, but especially 
about the waist and on the verge of 
the quarter-deck, talking with bated 
breath on some absorbing topic; and 
ever and anon they glance aft to- 
wards the companion, around which 
the officers are conversing. 

Descend to the great cabin. What 
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a scene is here! On the table, upon 
a pile of bedding, lies the form of Lars 
Vonved, unchanged in appearance 
since the morning appointed for his 
execution. A sheet is drawn up to 
his throat, but his face is uncovered. 
At his head sits Amalia, pale as the 
inanimate features on which her gaze 
is riveted. At the foot of the table 
stands Mads Neilsen, motionless as 
the mizenmast at his back, uncon- 
scious of the wistful look, and low pi- 
teous whines of the naturally savage 
Aravang, crouched at his feet. Lieu- 
tenant Dunraven walks up and down 
the length of the cabin, his hands 
clasped behind him, and his head 
bent down. At alittle side-table sits 
Bertel Rovsing, poring over a bit of 
parchment, about four inches square, 
and near to it is the little gold box, 
and the whale’s tooth which had so 
long been their depository. Three 
large lamps suspended from the 
beams, and vibrating with the gentle 
swell of the sea, cast a powerful glare 
throughout the cabin. 

Bertel sighed heavily, and dropped 
the mystic parchment in despair. 
Dunraven stepped by his side, and in 
turn, for the twentieth time, looked at 
it with vacant eye. He then took up 
the gold box—empty now, but flakes 
of a yellowish powder, adhering with- 
in, indicated what had been its con- 
tents. The box bore on its lid the 
date of its make—1175—and its bot- 
tom and sides were quite covered with 
Runic characters, apparently of the 
same kind as those inscribed on the 
parchment, but they were almost 
obliterated by the wear of six centu- 
ries and a-half, He half abstractedly 
passed the tip of his forefinger along 
the sides of the box, and touched his 
tongue with the almost impalpable 

owder. It was tasteless and odor- 
ess. He looked up and caught the 
anxious eye of Bertel. They mutu- 
ally sighe with mournful significance, 

“Tis in vain to ponder o’er this dim 
parchment,” muttered Bertel. 

“Very vain,” responded Dunraven ; 
“and even could you discover the key 
to its impenetrable symbols—of what 
avail? The Countess,” and he low- 
ered his voice, and glanced furtively 
at Amalia, “has already told us what 
he said—and he alone could read that 
fearful scroll.” 

“Ay, but think you, Lieutenant 
Dunraven,” gravely murmured Bertel, 
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“that in the terrible agitation she 
must have then experienced, she may 
not have misunderstood, or forgot- 
ten ?” 

“No, sir! my life on it, neither ! 
He told her that this mysterious pow- 
der would, if taken as is intended to 
take it, according to the secret in- 
structions on the parchment, imme- 
diately after she had quitted his dun- 

eon on her last visit, throw him 
into a profound lethargy—a countcr- 
feit of death, such as no man could 
possibly detect. This trance, this 
apparent total suspension of all sen- 
sation, was to last precisely forty- 
eight hours, and in that interval we 
— to a ane - remove 

is supposed corpse, and thus insure 
his ultimate safety. All has hitherto 
come to pass as he foresaw. See! is 
it not death’s twin-sister?”’ and he 
motioned towards the rigid form of 
his beloved leader and friend. 

“ Ay, but is it not death, indeed,and 
not merely his dread semblance ?” 

“We have no right whatever to 
fear that,” responded Dunraven, in a 
tone which was not quite so confident 
as his words. “Little more than 
forty-seven hours have elapsed since 
7 been outwardly inanimate, 
and”—— 

A strange, sharp cry—piercing, yet 
not loud—broke from Amalia, and 
when they hurried to her side, she 
was standing with arms extended, and 
her face bent closely over the marble 
lineaments of her husband. 

They at once beheld the cause of 
her intense emotion. A gentle dew 
was breaking from the pores of Lars 
Vonved’s face and forehead—his eye- 
lashes quivered slightly, yet very per- 
ceptibly—the deadly pallor of his 
features had disappeared and given 
place to a faint roseate tint. 
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“He lives! Life is returning !” 

Minutes are hours now to the group 
pa the reviving form of the out- 
aw. 

Dunraven drew down the sheet and 
chafed his breast—Mads Neilsen 
rubbed his feet, and cherished them 
against his naked hairy bosom, sob- 
bing and ejaculating with savage ve- 
hemence. 

Time flies !—and yet they all think 
Time an Eternity ! 

“He lives! Hush! his limbs qui- 
ver! His eyes are opening! He is 

owing warm! He moves his fingers! 
He lifts hisarm! Heisalive! His 
eyes are open! He lives! He sees 
—he knows us! His lips unclose ! 
He will soon speak! Saved! He 
lives !” 

And so it came to pass, in the de- 
gree indicated by the ejaculations 
above quoted from the thousands that 
were uttered, that Lars Vonved re- 
covered life and consciousness; and 
just when the forty-eight hours ex- 
pired, he heaved a long deep sigh, 
gazed steadily around, and flung his 
arms aloft like a giant awaking from 


sleep. 

Nearly every man of his devoted 
crew by this time were thronging 
around him in the great cabin, and 
the sternest old sea-dog of them all 
wept like a nervous woman for un- 
utterable Joy and thankfulness. 


“Life! I[live! Thank God AI- 
mighty, I live !” 

Such were the first words uttered 
by the lips of Vonved the Dane, and 
his mighty arms closed around his 
wife, and drew her down on his now 
strongly-beating heart, and held her 
there with the resistless pressure of a 
steel vice. 
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THE IRISH STATE PAPERS. 


SeveraL Calendars of English and 
Scottish State Papers having been 
published, those valuable indexes have 
recently been followed by a Calendar 
of documents relating to Ireland; and 
we conceive that a comparison be- 
tween these specimens of the govern- 
ment records of the Three Kingdoms 
will be favourable to the interest and 
curiosity, if not to the historical im- 
portance, of the Irish portion. The 
period embraced in this Calendar ex- 
tends from the year 1509 to 1573, com- 
_— the memorable reign of Henry 

III., when the Reformation was at- 
tempted to be generally introduced 
throughout Ireland ; the reigns, une- 
ventful in this half-conquered realm, 
of Edward VI. and of Queen Mary 
and King Philip of Spain; and the 
early years of the remarkable reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the first of our mon- 
archs who set earnestly and _ vigor- 
ously to the difficult and costly task 
of subjugating the entire island. 

This bulky Calendar, extending to 
616 large octavo pages, cataloguing 
the earliest Irish State Correspond- 
ence, includes sixty-five years, and is 
the publication of the office index of 
twelve folio manuscripts of the reign 
of Henry VIIL., four of that of his 
son, two of Queen Mary, and forty- 
three of her energetic sister and suc- 
cessor. Yet, though the volumes, the 
contents of which are thus expressed, 
are thick and voluminous, they are 
surpassed in these qualities by as many 
other huge manuscripts, which com- 
plete the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
so that, among good reasons for hold- 
ing the royal personage, whose effigy 
adorns the cover of our Magazine, in 
grateful memory, we may reckon the 
records engendered and ueathed 
by her active government. The edit- 
ing of this work has been confided, 
under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls, to the compiler, Mr. Hans 
C. Hamilton; and we are able to bear 
testimony to the accuracy of the ori- 
ginal digest, having, when comparing 
it with the documents it refers to, fre- 


quently observed the unwonted skill 
with which their essence had been 
distilled or transfused, in indication 
of all salient matter, and with the 
precision necessary to give a true and 
adequate notion of their contents. 
Notable events crowded into the 
sixty-five years vividly illuminated 
by these State Papers, events such as 
the rise of the Reformation, and, to 
oppose it, the rebellion of the Leinster 
eraldines ; the consequent political 
reformation of the English Pale; the 
extraordinary career and downfall of 
the once formidable Shane O’Neill, 
King of Ulster; the intrigues of 
French and Scottish emissaries of re- 
volt; some episodiac occurrences, such 
as the extirpation of the O’ Mores and 
O’Conors, and transformation of their 
unshired countries into the King’s and 
Queen’s Counties; the insurrections 
caused by star-chamber interference 
to put Sir Peter Carew in possession 
of large territories, and the Earl of 
Essex’s chivalrous enterprise for the 
recovery of Ulster. All these stirrin 
transactions, when fierce Gaelic chief- 
tains contested the soil with the 
bravest English captains, are dwelt 
on, in this correspondence, by the 
principal actors in the bloody drama, 
of whom each often tells his own 
story while his wounds were sore 
and his griefs rankling, having but 
just laid down his sword to appeal to 
the throne by his pen; thus giving a 
series of graphic descriptions of the 
sufferings of the half-subjugated Irish, 
and of the first achievements of the 
Elizabethan English on the wild, en- 
sanguined stage Ireland then pre- 
sented. Our theatrical metaphor may 
pass: yet the battle our country wit- 
nessed in that age was no play, no 
mere representation, but a protracted 
fight for life, religion, andland. Some 
men now may not wish to be retro- 
spective spectators of those scenes : 
yet Scottishmen do not shrink from 
the dark side of their history ; and 
as no Irishman is unaffected by the 
consequences of the past, will he 
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shrink from examination of the 
causes? Our day is far enough re- 
moved from those times to allow us 
to peruse O’Neill’s “grievances” in 
the north, and read what Raleigh 
wrote of his adventures in the south, 
in a spirit ready to see heroism in the 
chieftain and valour in the knight. 
Looking at the good side, one learns 
to honour the past; and if we our- 
selves humbly endeavour to draw 
morals, they are in full favour of the 
great causes of freedom, loyalty, and 
civilization. Our colw however, 
are not meant for stern history: a 
lighter tone suits them; that long 
drama might be divided into separate 
scenes, and its characters regarded as 
“merely players,’ viewed as Shake- 
speare, or as the author of “ Kenil- 
worth” would have seen them—their 
history contributing to amusement 
as well as to instruction—taking a 
hero celebrated in that novel, the 
Earl of Sussex, Chamberlain to Queen 
Elizabeth, and Lord Lieutenant of 
this kingdom; then ranging to his 
“footman,’ John Smythe, whom he 
employed to poison O'Neill, and to 
the native messenger, Neil Gray, 
whom he suborned to murder that 
redoubtable rebel; or Smythe’s bro- 
ther, Thomas, a Puritan apothecary 
in Dublin, who seems to have pre- 
pared the poison his brother used ; 
then a blind Papist Scotch Bishop, 
whom Mary, Queen of Scots, sent to 
concoct measures with some Ulster 
chiefs and French emissaries “ for 
brewing war” against her cousin 
Elizabeth. Here are ample ingre- 
dients, whoever will make use of 
them, for the page either of history or 
of romance. Having premised an opi- 
nion of the historical value of the 
Trish State Papers, we will further 
observe that, considering the promi- 
nent part the Irish nation occupied 
in English, Scottish, and Continental 
politics, some disclosures in these de- 
spatches suggest several interesting 
views of contemporary European his- 
tory. But this theme is too large to 
do more than allude to ; so we turn, 
in mere dilettante temper, to notice 
some of the minor passages and de- 
tails. referred to in this Calendar, 
which, by casting new, and as it were 
microscopic lights on several aspects 
of the condition of Ireland during the 
reigns of the Tudor dynasty, illustrate 
her singular state better than could 
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be accomplished by elaborate gene- 


ralization. 

At the date when this correspond- 
ence commences, Henry VIII. as- 
sumed the sceptre of England, and 
began to govern right ay ; but 
the authority of the Crown in Ireland 
was at its lowest point, and even the 
tide of colonization had ebbed during 
the ones half century, while the 
Gaelic clans were gradually recover- 
ing the land. The king’s writ ran 
but little way beyond sight of Dublin: 
his army was merely the puny retinue 
of a native deputy-governor, and the 
small feudal array, that occasionally 
met to repel an incursion of O’Neill’s 
or O’Conor’s horsemen, was little more 
than the levy of the few Anglo-Irish 
colonists in the champaign country 
commanded by the Castle. The na- 
tive lords, either a Kildare or an 
Ormonde, who intermittently held 
the sword of State, were the respec- 
tive heads of “the country” and “the 
court party.” 

In 1509, the date of the first docu- 
ment in this series, such was the policy 
and power of the former earl, there 
was a general impression that it was 
indispensable to the safety of that 
remnant of the old Strongbonian co- 
lony that the sword should be in his 
hands: the said document being an 
address from the Lords Spiritual and 
aaenpannl and Council of Ireland, to 
the king, stating that, the earl hav- 
ing purposed to repair to London, they 
have entreated him to abide, “and 
pee them from the Irishmen,” and 

ave elected him Lord Justiciary. 
Yet, potent as he was, the enemy so 
encroached that, in 1515, he conceded 
black-rent out of the dowager-count- 
ess’s lands to O’Neillmore, and much 
of the territory belonging to his half- 
brothers had “fallen,” writes their 
cnpenned mother, “into the hands of 
the wyld Yrish.” Almost every wall- 
ed town, not excepting the capital, 
and every residue of an English co- 
lony, rendered tribute to the strongest 
Celtic king in the neighbourhood. 
Even the royal exchequer paid, dur- 
ing two centuries, a black-rent of 
eighty marks yearly to MacMurrough, 
King of the Kavanaghs; and, not- 
withstanding the regular-receipt of 
this bribe, which was known as “ Mac- 
Murrough’s Penny,” the monarch of 
Mount-Leinster was used to distrain 
the shire of Wexford and the towns 
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of New Ross, Gowran, &c., whenever 
they failed to pay him the customary 
cios-dubh. The value of the annual 
tribute exacted by chieftains from ad- 
jacent Sassenacha was, in 1541, esti- 
mated at 1,000 marks, of which sum 
O’Conor of Ofaly received from the 
county Meath no less than three hun- 
dred pounds sterling, equivalent to 
about £4,500 of our money. On one 
occasion, when this handsome income 
was not forthcoming, he determined 
to make a demonstration, and, “as- 
sembling his horsemen,” says the re- 
cord, “ rode, despite the English line- 
age, as far as Gormanston, and shod 
his horse on the Hill of Tara ;’—an 
act of bravado, to show he did not 
fear to be overtaken by any hasty 
muster of the men usually content to 
pay for peace. Such was the ascend- 
ancy and insolence of the native tier- 
nas of that period. The Anglo-[rish 
earls, powerful in possession of re- 
mote regions, and exercising a mixed 
palatinate and semi-patriarchal au- 
thority over their attached clansmen, 
were as fully chiefs of septs as any 
Douglas or Buccleuch of the Scottish 
Border. For many purposes, they 
were as completely Celtic as if they 
had descended from Cathal Crovderg. 
But it would be misunderstanding 
their minds to imagine them Celtic 
in intent. As seigneurs of all who 
bore their surname, they held the 
position of clan seniors; and their 
seigniories, or tributes, were rendered 
to them, not in feudal fashion, but 
ao as tribe duties, in kind. 

esmond, claiming to rule all the 
Western Geraldines, expressed his 
decided opinion to the viceroy that, 
in all causes between two of his “ na- 
tion,” he and he only should be judge. 
Ormonde, a high, polished courtier 
when in Westminster, was main- 
tained, with his household, when at 
home, up to the close of the sixteenth 
century, by victuals levied according 
to the custom of barbarous chieftains. 
Nearly all the other peers lived al- 
most moneyless, and tolerably inde- 
pendent of the Crown, as well as of 
commerce : thus, Lord St. Leger re- 
ceived from his barony in the county 
Kilkenny no more rent “in honey, 
corn, butter, cattle,” and cash, cvos, 
2.e. cess, or assessed tribute, than to 
the value of four nobles and four 
pence yearly ; and it is probable that, 
when he wanted a pipe of wine, he 
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sent seven or eight fat cows to the 
county town to pay for it. But there 
was a wide institutional distinction 
between a clan king and a peer, for, 
while the one was merely life-holder 
of an oftice from which he was liable 
to be deposed by his own people, the 
other was owner in fee of his terri- 
tory, which would descend to his heirs 
so long as grass grows and water flows. 
And there was another, still stronger 
in its effects, that, while the king 
hardly acknowledged any superior, 
and would seldom combine with his 
brother chieftainsagainst the common 
foe, the peer, governed by the motto 
of feudality, 7ch dien, “I serve,” was 
liable to forfeit his fief if he failed to 
fulfil the services for which he held 
it. Hence, the latter system, discip- 
lined and adhesive, organized a phal- 
anx capable of scattering any array of 
clans. This difference between feu- 
dalism and petty independence, civili- 
zation and country customs, accounts 
in large measure for the social pheno- 
mena and political phases presented 
by Ireland at the period under view. 

Directly the determination of the 
Crown of England to revive its rights 
in Ireland became visible, by an ex- 
ertion of power in suppressing the 
rebellion of the Eastern Geraldines, 
and when the tide of colonization 
began to reflow into Dublin bay, a 
mighty reformation, religious, govern- 
mental, and legislative, was com- 
menced. The revolt, headed by the 
rash, effeminate Lord Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, had been designed to hinder 
these great reforms, which subse- 
quently were promoted by the House 
of Ormonde, whose connexion with 
the English Court by relationship 
to Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, 
through her mother, Ann Boleyn, 
rendered it, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the mainstay of Protestantism 
in edad. Broad and deep views of 
the history of those times are, how- 
ever, not what we propose for the 
present: merely wishing to offer some 
extracts from this Calendar, which is 
to be considered only as the first in- 
stalment of a serial catalogue of the 
Irish State Papers; and we may pro- 
ceed to comment on their value to 
future historians. 

Thus the contemporary history of 
our city, the ancient seat of govern- 
ment and centre of English power 
in Ireland, would receive large illus- 
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tration from research in these docy- 
ments. For instance, there are some 
curious details as to the revolt of 
the young deputy-viceroy, “Silken 
Thomas,” so called because the horse- 
men of his retinue rode the streets, 
rustling in the unusual bravery of 
silken mantlets over their morrions. 
Perhaps the most amusing account is 
the one given by a priest, describing 
the famished state of the town, when 
the Geraldine, to demonstrate his 
power and intimidate the townsmen, 
prevented any sheep or cattle from 
entering, so that all the butchers in 
the bull-ring could not muster as 
much meat as would have made an 
Irish stew, and the inhabitants kept 
a forced fast, which, ironically o 
serves the priest, “is a very sore ab- 
stinence.” 

So empty was the Dublin exche- 
quer in the year 1536, as that no other 
means were available, save the appli- 
cation of 1,000 cows recently imposed 
as a fine on O'Reilly, but apparently 
unpaid, to the repair of a disaster 
that had befallen the Castle. The 
great hall, which had long served as 
the court of justice, and where what- 
ever law was administered ought to 
have been found, was aruin. Earnest 
recommendation of that application 
of the fine was therefore made for 
the rebuilding of this hall, lest, as it 
was urged, “ the majesty and estima- 
tion of the law shall perish, and the 
crown justices be enforced to minister 
the laws upon hills, as if they were 
brehons, or wild Irish judges.” There 
is a racy jocularity in this mode of 
putting the alternative, showing that 
the joker, John Allen, Master of the 
Rolls, had, though English born, ac- 

uired the speciality of the natives of 
the soil for treating melancholy mat- 
ters mirthfully. Those brehons were 
the country assistant-barristers of the 
time, and more, for each of them was 
judge and jury in one. Theirincome 
as stipendiary magistrates of their 
clans reveals the primitive condition 
of society in 1537,* when, besides 
certain fees, each brehon was entitled 
to a two-year-old hog from every 
townland within his jurisdiction. Yet, 
humble as were the circumstances of 
these country justices, and rustic as 
were the scenes in which their laws 
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were framed and administered, Chief 
Baron Finglas, writing at that time, 
contrasts the disregard of the Anglo- 
Irish for parliamentary statutes with 
the obedience of the Gael to their 
mere oral laws, drawing the marked 
comparison in terms highly honour- 
able to the latter people :—‘It is a 
great reproach,” he says, “that our 
statutes are not observed eight days 
after making, while divers Irishmen 
doth observe and keep such laws as 
they make upon hills in their country 
firm and stable, without breaking 
them for any favour or reward.” 

Not only were statutes broken, but 
even the very record of them was 
sometimes lost; so that a verbal agree- 
ment borne in memory by the Gael 
was better kept, in form as well as in 
mind, than a parchment Act of Par- 
liament, such as “the statute that 
made fostering with the Irish to be 
felony,” which, Viceroy Sydney re- 
ports, in 1557, “is lost, and therefore 
not put in execution.” It was re- 
served for this careful governor, at a 
later date, to cause the crown records 
to be calendared, and rendered safe 
from embezzlement and falsification 
- “laying them up well in a strong 
chamber in one of the towers of Dub- 
lin Castle ;” and, moreover, to give 
publicity to the laws, by causing the 
principal statutes to be printed. 

Much obscurity, contrariety, and 
involvement surround the question 
whether the Crown and Government 
of the period under consideration were 
averse to extending English law to 
the Irish generally, and how far the 
natives were willing to accept it. It 
would seem natural that the Govern- 
ment desired that their laws should 
be obeyed by chieftains, who were 
formidable because they were inde- 
pendent. Proofs are abundant that 
most of the clan rulers of the six- 
teenth century were eager to lean on 
the power of the Crown and to em- 
brace its laws. Insuperable difficul- 
ties, therefore, which do not appear 
on the surface of history, precluded 
the change; and to some of these 
obstacles we shall refer throughout 
this cursory disquisition. Obviously 
enough, there were simple impedi- 
ments, more or less insurmountable, 
such as ignorance of the English law 


* Annuary of the Kilkenny Arch. Soc. for 1859. 
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and language, and repugnance to ex- 
change cherished usages for the 
unknown, untried, distrusted, nay, 
dreaded practice—with all its feu- 
dal severities and oppressions—of the 
stranger and conqueror. For deeply 
seated in the innate impulses and 
habits of the Irish heart were certain 
rights of property and of succession 
to power, with antique customs and 
manners, to which the Gael clung 
with a tenacity unequalled by any 
other nation than the Jews. 

As for the professors of feudal law 
in Dublin, influential as they were in 
the sixteenth century, that age passed 
by ere their aforesaid want of decent 
law courts was attended to. Mean- 
while, in 1542, it was proposed to grant 
them the lately dissolved house of 
Black Friars: but their dark robes and 
horse-hair wigs, which covered them 
whilst other men sat bare-headed, 
were not destined to supplant the 
black gowns and shaven polls of the 
religious community. If the law was 
low and unprovided with house room, 
learning fared little better. The dis- 
solution of monastic establishments 
had offered vast facilities for found- 
ing a metropolitan university and 
provincial colleges. Anxious pro- 
posals were made from the towns 
of Wexford, Trim, and Carrickfer- 
gus towards this latter object. But 
there were too many suitors agape 
for those houses and lands to allow 
even a small part to be applied to a 
public purpose, whatever its import- 
ance. St. Patrick’s Cathedral had 
been dismantled of its ornaments by 
Edward VI., and a pension assigned 
to the dean, who was directed to de- 
liver up, for the use of the royal mint, 
1,000 ounces of the church plate, 
consisting mostly of gold and silver 
crosses and chalices. Archbisho 
Browne then proposed that the edi- 
fice should be converted to the uses 
of a university, and be called Christ’s 
College: yet, though his plan was 
forwarded to the good and young 
“ student-king,” it proved abortive. 
Hissuccessor, Lofthowse, recommend- 
ed, at the outset of his career as me- 
tropolitan, that this cathedral should 
be appropriated to purposes of learn- 
ing; but, later in life, when Lord 
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Chancellor as well as Archbishop, 
and, moreover, Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
in commendam, he was not, as the 
compiler of this Calendar observes, so 
anxious for this conversion. Yet, in 
a different matter, he defends some 
flagrant cases of misappropriation of 
tithes from their intended use of 
paying pastors, and replies to Lord 
urghley’s objections to such mal- 
versation by the general remark that 
“the peoples’ case is more to be pitied 
than the pastors’, since they are much 
fleeced, and not at all fed.” Weston, 
his successor in Chancery, and in the 
deanery, was, at one time, seized with 
“fears of conscience for taking the 
fees of the deanery, and yet neglect- 
ing to serve therein.” 
ome of the reformed clergy, emi- 
— from England, were not calcu- 
ated to promote religion. Of these, 
John Bale was so intolerant and vin- 
dictive, he had to fly the country. 
The Irish Gael of those times, when 
old antipathies exasperated the new 
difference in creed, were quick to dis- 
cern any departure from the charity 
of a true Christian missionary. In 
an admirable letter, the excellent Lord 
Deputy Bellingham exhorts the pri- 
mate to be circumspect as well in acts 
as words, and to set forth “the plain, 
simple, and naked truth,” adding that 
the way to do this is to know the 
truth, which, he observes, “ if prayed 
for and sought for in a mild and 
humble spirit, will most certainly be 
given.” But as almost all the her- 
alds of the Reformation were ignorant 
of the Irish language, they could not 
be heard by the nation. In a few 
instances, care was taken to have re- 
ligion preached in that tongue. Thus, 
Robert Daly was made » bale for 
this reason, being also well commend- 
ed for his good name and life; and 
John Brady, a clergyman of one of 
the Cavan septs, was, in 1550, recom- 
mended for “the bishopric of the 
Brenny” (Kilmore), because, although 
having, during the late bishop’s time, 
had the said benefice conferred on 
him by provision from Rome, he had 
surrendered the bulls, and did not in- 
terrupt the late prelate in enjoyment 
of the see. Another clergyman of the 
same family, Hugh Brady,* writes, on 


* The present Lord Chancellor of Ireland is a lineal descendant of this Hugh 
Brady, the first Protestant bishop of Meath. 
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being consecrated to the see of Meath, 
that his charges have been so great, 
they will beggar him. This man was 
recommended by Viceroy Sydney as 
the most fit to succeed to the arch- 
bishopric of Dublin ; and in the letter 
to this purport, to Cecil, dated 1566, 
Sydney mentions him as his beau 
ideal of a bishop, “‘ his preaching be- 
ing good, his judgment grave, his life 
exemplary, and his hospitality well 
maintained.” A character like this 
bears out the witness of Cambrensis 
and other writers on the Irish, to the 
effect that their force of disposition 
was such, the nation abounded in 
men who carried either good or evil 
to excess. 

At the period under view, it was 
usual to favour Irish preaching. 
The schoolmaster who had conveyed 
away the young attainted heir of Kil- 
dare was recommended for the sce of 
Cashel, because he could preach in 
the Irish and English tongues; and 
in 1573, an Englishman was pro aed 
for Down, as being discreet and learn- 
ed in the native speech. Still, the 
Bible had not been translated into 
the only dialect intelligible through- 
out the land ; but we find by a me- 
morandum dated 1567, that Queen 
Elizabeth had disbursed £66 13s. 4d. 
to the prelates of Ireland, “for the 
making of carecters,” (printing type) 
“for the Testament in Irish,” and she 
desired to be repaid, “ unless they do 
oa put the same in print.” 

otwithstanding this anxiety and 
threat on the part of the Crown, the 
projected New Testament remained, 
as the compiler of this catalogue 
shows, unprinted twenty years later. 
An Englishman, named Craik, on 
being preferred to the see of Kildare, 
honourably desired to be discharged 
from his bishopric, on finding his in- 
efficiency, in being unable to preach 
to the people in their language. This 
conscientious clergyman was the first 
who put up a clock in this city, 
with the civilized object of letting 
the townspeople know the hour of 
prayer oe means, instead of by 
tolling a bell. A publicsight, of very 
different sort, was afforded in 157] 
by another Englishman, Richar¢ 
Dixon, Bishop of Cork, who did pen- 
ance in Christ’s Church Cathedral, 
under circumstances set forth in a 
government letter, a document sup- 
plying the true cause why this prelate 
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was deprived, yet which was unknown 
to the historian Ware, and even to 
Cotton, the author of “ Fasti Eccle- 
siz.” The Viceroy and Lord Chan- 
cellor re was also Archbishop of 
Dublin), write, 16th April, 1571, to 
Lord Burghley, stating that Dixon 
“notwithstanding he hath a marrie 
—_ did, under colour of matrimonie, 
take and retain another woman of 
suspected life, in the cittie of Corke, 
as his wyfe;” and the matter having 
come to their ears by public outcry, 
they caused him to come, in the guise 
of a penitent, to the cathedral church 
of the metropolis, and there, “ stand- 
ing under the pulpitt two several Sun- 
daies, in the tyme of the sermons, ac- 
knowledge his offence.” The authori- 
ties further desired that the culprit 
should be deprived of his bishopric, 
showing their determination, as they 
say, not to favour, but to make an 
example of even a countryman of 
their own and of their religion, in the 
eyes of the recusants in Dublin. These 
things were done, and justice was vin- 
dicated ; and such historical passages 
bearing on the conduct, both for evil 
and for good, of the early professors 
of the Protestant faith in this country, 
must enter into the scales of whoever 
would weigh the effect of past times 
on the present. The history of the 
Reformation in Ireland is yet to be 
written by the light of the State 
Papers, when the virtues and learn- 
ing of the Anglo-Irish Archbishop 
Usher, and the fervent love and 
charity towards all men of Bishop 
Bedell, will shine forth with more 
glory. 

Let us revert to the reign of Queen 
Mary, and mark some difference 
between its politics, both in religious, 
domestic, and foreign affairs, and 
those of her immediate predecessors 
and successors. 

The accession of Queen Mary some- 
what changed the policy adopted by 
her predecessors towards the Irish; 
yet, while she naturally relinquishe 
reformatory measures as respected re- 
ligion, she could the more firmly pro- 
ceed to confiscate land for the purpose 
of effecting social reforms. Unop- 

sed to the national prepossession 
in the matter of creed, she was pow- 
erful to deal with the hardly less vital 
matter of property ; and thus was 
enabled to apply the delicate and 
dangerous principle which is the mo- 
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tive of confiscation, whether for trea- 
son or through an Incumbered Estates 
Court, viz., that gross derelictions of 
the duties incumbent on the posses- 
sion of land form grounds for depri- 
vation. Her first order to the Viceroy 
was to restore the old religion, and 
this was followed by directions that 
Leinster should be reduced to obe- 
dience; yet, at the same time, the 
command was qualified by the toler- 
ant provision that no person was to 
be coerced as to mode of worship; 
and the Gaelic titular King of Lein- 
ster was conciliated by being created 
a peer of Parliament. A government 
council was to be established in Mun- 
ster, and other measures taken, the 
effects of which were expected to pro- 
duce so much quiet, that all the gar- 
risons were to be reduced. It was 
obviously easier for a Roman Catho- 
lic Queen to govern her subjects in 
Ireland, however restive they might 
sometimes be, than for a Protestant 
sovereign to rule them; so that Mary 
realized the wish the Crown has ever 
felt, of governing this kingdom quietly 
and cheaply. 

Long before the Reformation, any 
discontented Irish king, or even any 
malcontent magnate peer, though a 
vassal of England, had not scrupled 
to look for foreign aid towards fur- 
thering his ambitious designs. In 
1528, Desmond treated with the King 
of France and the Emperor of Ger- 
many to send armies to Ireland, and 
“received and comforted the Comte 
de Candalle,” with other French emis- 
saries, in the castle of Tralee, in his 
boasted “ Kingdom of Kerry.” After 
the Reformation had ranged recusants 
in this kingdom more completely in 
the ranks of enemies of the English 
crown, the chieftains of Ulster, who, 
being the remotest from the seat of 
government, were almost utterly in- 
subjugate, proposed to Henry II. 
of France to become his subjects, if 
he would procure the consent of the 
Pope, and send them assistance. This 
monarch entertained their offer, and, 
in 1549, sent the Bishop of Valence 
to Derry, to inform him of the state 
of the country; and this envoy was 
accompanied by “two great French 
lords,” who came straight from the 
hostile Court of Edinburgh, bringing 
with them the blind Scottish Bishop 
already noticed as “a brewer of war.” 
However, Lord Tyrone, chief, as 
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O’Neillmore, of the northern clans, 
loyally gaveinformation of this foreign 
mission ; and in reply, a remarkable 
letter was addressed to him by go- 
vernment, warning him of the prob- 
able results of listening to overtures 
from France; assuring him that, 
though the French might pretend 
that their projected landing of an 
— in Lough Foyle was directed 
solely against the English, they de- 
signed to subject the Irish people. 
The writers proceeded to show “how 
miserably the French had ruled in 
Italy and Sicily, from which, on ac- 
count of their innumerable oppres- 
sions and unspeakable wickedness, 
they were jemi expelled ;” and the 
letter concludes by characterizing 
the French noblesse as “ fierce, proud, 
and rapacious,” so that, observes the 
Dublin Government, “it were better 
to live under the Turk than under 
them.” 

Under the apprehensions caused by 
this threat of invasion, active mea- 
sures of defence were set on foot, and 
pains taken to propitiate the native 
potentates. Yet at the same time 
that King Edward conciliated some 
chiefs, he decided on chastising the 
parties guilty of invoking that me- 
nace, namely, the O’Conors, who had 
been threatened with confiscation for 
their conduct in and since the Geral- 
dine insurrection. Accordingly, to the 
powerful Earls of Desmond, Clan- 
ricarde, and Thomond, and to such 
mighty leaders as Lord Bourke of 
Mayo, O’Donnell, O’Cahan, and 
O'Reilly, it was proposed to send, as 
presents from the King, “some re- 
membrance, either of scarlet cloth,” 
signifying the royal livery, “ or some 
piece of plate ;” and ty order 
was given to a goldsmith to make 
cups to the then high value of £100 
each, to be sent over as conciliatory 

ifts. But it was also determined to 
gin the work of colonizing O’Conor’s 
country, and, as a preliminary, Walter 
Cowley (ancestor of the Duke of Wel- 
lington) was directed to survey the 
forfeited territory. 

Our notice of those propitiatory 
drinking-cups leads to some reflec- 
tions on the monetary revolution then 
silently working in Europe, and which 
necessitated reform of the coinage in 
Ireland. Influx of precious metals 
from the new world had caused the 
coin of England to be recently re- 
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minted, a measure which lowered the 
market value of a quantity of base 
coin current in this country, and 
occasioned a rise of prices far more 
startling than the smaller rise now 
effecting by Californian and Austra- 
lian gold. Neither the English Privy 
Council, nor, indeed, the shrewdest 
traders in Dublin and Limerick, could 
comprehend the cause of what they 
called “the sudden dearth” in Ire- 
land; and the authorities here were 
so prejudiced and self-seeking as to 
try to keep agp down by pene g 
exports. For centuries, the colonial 
administration, under the influence. 
no doubt, of England’s commercial 
jealousy, had imposed restrictions on 
exportation, ignorant that the surest 
means of enriching the Crown lies in 
unfettering industry. 

In 1551, it being determined to es- 
tablish a mint in this metropolis, and 
to feed it, so far as possible, from na- 
tive sources, miners and smelters were 
imported from Germany; and one 
Joachim Gundelfinger was set over 
the work of extracting silver from an 
old lead mine in the county Wexford, 
near a place called Clonmines, a name 
mistakenly deemed promising of suc- 
cess, though in its Gaelic origin bear- 
ing no relation to minerals ; while 
the German’s name might have been 
equally imposing, if understood as 
gulden-finder, or if as “Gold-Finger,” 
as an index to the most precious of 
metals. Awaiting the result of his 
labours, and the science of economics 
being in a state of infancy, some fran- 
tic measures were adopted by the 
Castle, its councillors being so foolish 
as to prohibit exportation of wool, 
tallow, butter, linen yarn, and other 
primary materials of manufacture, on 
the plea that, said they, such expor- 
tation “encourageth idleness!” And 
as a step, as they conceived, in the 
right direction, they applied to the 
Crown to grant an old nunnery on 
the site of Eeephen's-grom to a cer- 
tain enterprising alderman, who had 
bound himself to set up six looms of 
linen and woollen yarn within one 

ear after assurance of the grant. 
Prices continuing to rise, in August, 
1551, the Irish Government com- 
plained that English merchants were 
the cause, by paying unreasonable 
rates for all kinds of merchandise, 
and “thereby utterly impoverishing 
the king’s subjects,” wrote those ego- 


tistic officials, whose salaries had be- 
come inadequate. No bullion coming 
over, nor turning up at home, the 
master of the mint let out his fires. 
To remedy this inefficiency on the 
et of the Crown, one or two of the 
rish kings, not having fear of the 
King of England before their eyes, 
set up mints in their castles, and con- 
tinued to inundate the exchange with 
spurious coin, until an example was 
made by storming one of these illicit 
factories, and putting its warders to 
the sword. In the next year, the 
Viceroy writes curious particulars as 
to the excessive prices of commodi- 
ties, such as these: ‘ The measure of 
corn that was wont to be two or three 
shillings, is now thirty; and six her- 
rings fetch a groat,” equivalent to four 
shillings of our money, that is to say, 
ceetagecer the said groat were not of 
e metal; the cow that had been 
worth some 6s. 8d., sold for 40s.; the 
tun of Gascon wine had risen from 
£4 to £12; and the tun of Spanish 
wine, that used to be £7 or £8, now 
realized £24. Then his excellency 
draws the following contrast, very 
favourable to our ancient Gaelic 
countrymen in a fiscal point of view : 
“The Yrisheman,” remarks he, “ is 
in best case, for he hath least need 
of money: he careth only for his 
belly, and that not delicately; but 
we stipendiaries must live on our 
salaries, and buy with coin that no 
man esteemeth.” The perplexity of 
his councillors was even greater :-- 
“The present state of dearth,” they 
say, “is to be wondered at: every 
thing that was worth a penny is now 
worth four; and yet of all things 
there is a reasonable plenty.” This 
last fact proves there was no dearth, 
but that the coin of the realm was 
scarce and depreciated. So extreme 
was ignorance amongeven the London 
Privy Council, that they desired the 
Viceroy to consult “ wise men” as to 
regulating the standard of the Irish 
currency, and particularly whether it 
would be profitable for the king, but 
not for the people, or for the people, 
but not for the king, that the king’s 
money current in Ireland should be of 
the same value as that in England ! 
Yet more marvellous still, the mone- 
tary mystery, whether the Crown 
may justly name a coin a shilling that 
is not worth a shilling, allowed Queen 
Elizabeth to pay her Irish debts at 
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one time by base coinage, produced 
James II.’s infamous brass money 
and Wood’s halfpence, and remained 
an open question until closed for ever 
by the common sense of John Locke. 

Gundelfinger handled the getting of 
silver from the lead mine but slowly, 
and with little better success than 
the Laputan philosopher’s work of 
extracting sunbeams from cucumbers. 
He produced, says a reporter, “an 
honest substance of ore ;”’ yet so ex- 
pensively, that the surveyor described 
the waste of Gundelfinger’s Germans, 
in their “diggings, washings, roast- 
ings, meltings, and finings” as ex- 
cessive; and, computing the king’s 
charges at above £260 a month, show- 
ed the loss to be £220 monthly, for, 
according to analysis, the proportion 
of silver to lead was quite inconsider- 
able. The sanguine man, however, 
thought that if the mine were sunk 
deeper, there was hope of greater gain. 
Certainly, what the good German 
produced was metal more honestly 
come by than in the case of his ro- 
mantic compatriot, Herr Dousterswi- 
vel; yet, if he was no impostor, and 
though lead and silver are not, like 


gold, only superficial, the speculation 
in question was not fated to re- 
ward rude skill in the year 1552, nor 
to repay steam and science when they 
were applied three centuries after- 


wards. In the matter of gold, the 
earliest harvest of a newly-discovered 
country, our national poet has well 
expressed this truth, that Malachi’s 
collar was probably a first-fruit of 
that harvest in Erin, the gleanings 
of which were the discoveries of 
the last century in Wicklow ;—and 
the scene of Gundelfinger’s failure is 
much— 
“ Like our Lagenian mine, 
Where sparkles of golden splendour 
All over the surface shine— 
But if in pursuit we go deeper, 
Allured. by the gleam that shone, 
Ah! false as the dream of the sleeper, 
Like love, the bright ore is gone.” 


The Spanish idea of becoming rich 
by finding precious metals, not by in- 
dustry, having proved illusive, let us 
follow the fortunes of Thomas Smythe, 
the master of the Dublin mint, who, 
on putting out his furnaces, settled in 
this city as an apothecary. Indeed, 
having reviewed the state of the go- 
vernment, church, law, and trade in 
this town, it is time to take a glance 
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at the medical profession, which fills 
in 1860 a full and eminent part, but 
was represented in 1560 by a single 
druggist ! There certainly were “Irish 
physicians, or leeches,” as they were 
indifferently called, whose pharmaco- 

eia consisted of herbs aa charms : 

ut the English practice, reinforced 
by the drugs English commerce con- 
tinually asthe was in the hands 
of one practitioner, this Smythe, who 
found the business so unremunerative 
he was about to quit the country, an 
was only induced to stay by the vice- 
roy and council and the forces giving 
him the bonus of a day’s pay of every 
one of them. Though there was but 
one apothecary, there was no lack of 
leeches, whose style of practice, par- 
ticularly in obstetrics, their rival in- 
veighs against in an interesting paper, 
recently published in the U//ster J our- 
nal of Archeology, describing the 
conduct of the bards and their conge- 
ners, these superstitious Celtic charm- 
doctors. Ournativemediciners were, 
however, not without honour in their 
own country, even from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Earl of Sussex, being con- 
sulted by him on occasion of a se- 
vere illness, and their report was for- 
warded over to Cesar Adelmarius, 
the Queen’s Italian physician. 

To continue research into the steps 
which preceded the foundation of 
Trinity College :—it appears that the 
suggestion for converting St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral to this secular purpose was 
again mooted in the beginning of the 
reign of the great Queen, who finally 
concluded on unobjectionable means 
of founding a university in our country: 
and that, in the year 1564, the ca - 
cation of the cathedral to this much 
needed use was suspended, apparently 
by the advice of the Colonial Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, the want of edu- 
cation for even the superior classes of 
society became more and more appa- 
rent. Considering the sons of the Pro- 
testant settlers alone, they could not 
easily repair to the mother country for 
this purpose; and the sons of the an- 
cient Catholic noblity and gentry, and 
of the chiefs of clans, were brought 
up, by old custom, under the tutelage 
of some of the native learned castes 
who, as physicians and bards, were 
far from being intelligent instructors. 
Our unique metropolitan apothecary, 
Thomas Smythe, religiously and pro- 
fessionally opposed to these indigen- 
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ous and benighted professors of medi- 
cine and oratory, declares in his curi- 
ous account of their doings, that they 
“destroy all civility in the land.” 
Many other State Papers to the same 
and cognate effects might be cited: 
but it must suffice to quote the last 
in the present Calendar, an import- 
ant letter, dated 12th March, 1570, 
from Lord Chancellor Weston to Se- 
cretary Cecil, in furtherance of parlia- 
mentary bills for building schools and 
repairing churches and chapels, re- 
quiring churchmen to residence on 
their cures, and “on the motion for 
founding a university, as the best 
means of preserving peace in the 
realm.” othing having been ac- 
complished in this last direction dur- 
ing that year, the patriotism of a 
worthy citizen, John Usher, ancestor 
of the archbishop, being moved there- 
to, and towards attempting to reform 
the staple, and certain deceits in the 
customs practised by the city merch- 
ants, he offered to devote his share of 
rofits that would arise from such re- 
orms “to the advancement of God’s 
lory, and,” adds he, “ her Majesty’s 
Gao. and the utility of this my 
native country, in erecting a college 
of university here.” Proposing to 
notice the establishment of Trinity 
College whenever the second part of 
this Calendar appears, no more need 
now be said, than that Apothecary 
Smythe, being mayor of the city the 
ear the college was built, had the 
Soeur of laying the first stone. 
With reference to the question pre- 
viously mooted, viz., how it came to 
that the Irish Gael were not 
inked to the British Crown in the 
eable and happy manner the 
Welsh Gael had been, some of the 
difficulties alluded to may now be 
mentioned. The excellent governor 
of both those nations, Sir Henry 
Sydney, was favourable to giving a 
fair trial in Ireland to measures such 
as had united the ancient British race 
to English law, and he brought about 
the much-desired revolution as far as 
was possible. Before he would enter 
into a war of extermination in central 
Ulster, he plainly demanded of the 
Queen whether she would choose to 
bring the poonts of that region “ to 
the just rule of English law, which,” 
declared he, “is easy,” or to banish 
them quite, and unpeople the soil, 
“which,” he observed, “would be 





chargeable.” This important ques- 
tion, involving and affecting, in marked 
degree, the future of the Empire, so 
Pe Elizabeth, Burleigh, and 

er wisest councillors, that she sent 
her kinsman and chamberlain, Knol- 
leys, over, to see, inquire, and report 
to her confidentially. The envoy 
found himself, in Dublin Castle, 
among men of office and of the sword, 
whose expectations were more to be 
advanced by war and confiscations 
than by peace. There can be little 
doubt but that, in theory, the heads 
of both the Home and Colonial Go- 
vernments were for pacific measures : 
but practically, they were often influ- 
enced and overruled by sordid officials 
and ambitious martialists. Unfortu- 
nately for the northern Gael, and for 
all their countrymen whose countries 
were invaded and confiscated on this 
recedent, the decision arrived at was 
or uncompromising extirpation of 
Shane O’Neill and his men. 

This was a dangerous blot in the 
game then playing between the two 
nations! Perhaps tow players at back- 
gammon, or, to give it its Celtic name, 
beg-camaun, the little game, or, as it 
used to be called, “the Irish game,” 
ever made so many blots at a sitting 
as were made in Ireland by our Tu- 
dor monarchs, and hit by the Conti- 
nental powers. It was, certainly, a 
blunder, grievous in immediate ef- 
fects and subsequent consequences, 
that all the Irish chieftains were not 
accepted as subjects, since there is 
no reason for supposing that they 
would have proved less worthy and 
loyal than the Gael of Scotland and 

ales, or than those of their brethren, 
O’Brien and M‘Gilpatrick, whose pos- 
terity retained their loyalty, and their 
titles, Thomond and Upper Ossory, to 
the other day. The stability, both of 
hereditary transmission of estates and 
of allegiance to the throne, assured 
by primogenitural male tenure of 
lands and dignities, is notably evi- 
denced in the Anglo-Irish peerage, 
since the Fitzgeralds, Butlers, De 
Burghs, Nugents, Fitzmaurices, De 
Courcys, St. Lawrences, and Talbots 
have been the king’s “ barons,” «¢., 
men, for nearly seven centuries. In 
this point of view, feudalism pro- 
dated, in this island what no other 
country could show, namely, fifty 
or more baronial families whose 
lands and honours had descended for 
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five centuries in the male line from 
the original grantees. The fact was, 
these lords were living near fierce, 
half-conquered clans; and, firmly de- 
termined to keep what they had con- 
quered if they could, entailed their 
estates on masculine defenders, to 
the exclusion of daughters. On the 
other hand, clansmen would hardl 
permit their chiefs to become loyal, 
fearing lest the Crown, accepting 
the proffered service, would change 
these elected rulers into barons de- 
pendent on the English Government, 
and confer portions of the clan coun- 
tries upon them as baronies. Several 
seigniors of septs had obtained such 
titles and grants, as, so early as Strong- 
bow’s time, M‘Gilleholmoc, baron of 
Rathdown; and M‘Gilpatrick, or Fitz- 
pene; Kavanagh, baron of St. Mul- 
yns; and others, in the times under 
view. The difficulty, as to conferring 
an estate on a chieftain in a “country 
not his, and the consideration for 
which he was made a peer, are shown 
in an order, dated 1551, to grant Ma- 
ennis “an estate of such lands as he 
has justly in his possession,” and to 
make him a baron, “on condition 


that he shall induce the people inha- 
biting within his rule to leave off 
their wild and savage rites and man- 


”» 


ner of living. 

Religious impressions and ceremo- 
nies, and old national customs and ha- 
bits are, however, not readily thrown 
off. What those ancient rites were. 
and how far heathenism lingered 
among the long-descended teachings 
of the primitive Christian Church, are 
questions for archzologists. For the 
customs of the country, they had been 
in force a century before the Christian 
era: but are now not generally under- 
stood, awaiting the completion of 
another government work, the pub- 
lication of the Brehon Laws. The 
learned editor of the work before us 
observes :—“ The laws and institutes 
of the British, the Irish, and the 
Gauls, seem to lie at the surface of 
history; yet, like the wave of Tan- 
talus, continually recede from us.” 
Rather, they lie at its depths, having 
formed the guiding powers and mo- 
tives of those nations, whose fortunes, 
at least those of the Gauls, are influ- 
enced by the traditional feelings and 
impulses those customs still produce 
in our day. 

The philosophy of history, so far 
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as the department of comparison be- 
tween feudal and clan politics is 
concerned, will assuredly gain much 
whenever students shall avail them- 
selves of the intimate light afforded 
by this almost novel source of informa- 
tion, the Irish State Papers. The 
broad facts of the protracted contest 
between these opposed systems of 
society are visible enough ; but many 
of the deductions to be obtained 
are as yet insufficiently known, al- 
though they are interesting and even 
important, as bearing upon existing 

hases of social condition in the 

nited Kingdom andin France. Feu- 
dality was, in the middle ages, the 
centralized form of marshalling an 
entire nation, while clanship isolated 
each sept and almost every family; so 
that while the one was an organized 
force, the other never united tribes in 
even such a federal bond as is alle- 
gorized in the fable of the bundle of 
sticks. The firm and complete mon- 
archy planted in England by the 
Normans necessarily spread its rule 
over, first the nearer Celtic popula- 
tions in Wales, Cornwall, ae San 
berland, and then further in Ireland. 
It was impossible for the earlier sys- 
tem of polity to resist successfully the 
severe and perfect royal power. Yet 
the extraordinary length of the strug- 
gle in Ireland, which extended cisouan 
five centuries, and the not dishonour- 
able terms obtained, are alike credit- 
able to the valour and perseverance 
of our Celtic clans. In our enlight- 
ened day, while Irishmen feel that 
their forefathers fought for lands and 
liberty, they recognise that the Eng- 
lish were on the side of superior free- 
dom, and of progress towards a civi- 
lization to which Celtic institutions 
could never have attained. 

The chief value of these documents 
is, that they are, for the most part, 
letters, which have been well charac- 
terized as the life of history, being, as 
it were, photographic records, struck 
off in the heat of the da; , and there- 
fore cue ee with more truth 
and vivacity than were possessed by 
mere chroniclers in monkish cells. 
As materials for the general history 
of our country, these State Papers 
are invaluable; and are not less ser- 
viceable for topography, especially 
for illustrating the fortunes of distin- 

ished families, which they elucidate 

gely and clearly, grouping round 
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particular houses and places in lights 
and forms of new and pleasing inter- 
est. One concluding recommendation. 
Investigators in the broad field Ire- 
land offers, whether for paths of his- 
tory—religious, social, and political, 
or of biography, memoirs, and anti- 
quities—who will be aided on the 
way and enlivened by turning to these 
papers, should move with caution 
in the direction of casting excessive 
blame oneitherthe English or the Irish 
side in the great struggle of the six- 
teenth century. Whatever may have 
been the conduct of the two parties, 
to attempt to strike a balance of the 
historic account between them must 
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be a thankless and unavailing task ; 
and to hold the scales fairly would 
demand the labour of a literary Her- 
cules, and the judgment of a Rhada- 
manthus. Any one who could use 
these documents for factious pur- 
poses, to inflame animosities now hap- 
pily expiring, would not please the 
good feeling, yearly growing better, 
of his own party. It was by a genial, 
as well as by a brilliant use of Scottish 
lore, that the Wizard of the North lit 
up the hills and history of his country 
with the beams of a genius so bright 
and warm that all the world basks 
therein. 


COURT OF MEER ALI MOORAD—CUNNINGHAM’S CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND—ATKINSON'S UPPER 


AND LOWER AMOOR. 


To WRITE a prize poem is an exercise 
not unlike that of the Italian impro- 
visatore. The poet is, or ought to 
be, a self-willed, solitary being, who 
nurses his own thoughts and warbles 
his wood-notes wild when he is in 
the humour, and because he cannot 
choose but sing. He does not put on 
the singing garments to please cer- 
tain judges of poetry; he is his own 
tribunal of taste ; and if his egotism 
is offensive to the visiter, as Words- 
worth’s undoubtedly was, the visiter 
has no cause of complaint; he has 
found what he wanted—a man with 
his sensibilities cultivated to a fault 
—an interpreter of nature to man, 
who, like other interpreters, has un- 
learnt some of his own language by 
his too great familiarity with the fo- 
reign tongue which he has acquired. 
As the traveller Livingstone almost 
forgot his mother tongue, so the poet 
loses insensibly the dialect of every- 
day life; he becomes a stranger, at 
last, to his own home—like a swan on 
an island ina lake, he lives in a world 
of his own. Hard by are the haunts 
of men; across the water are men 
who go into the city, and buy and 
sell, and get gain—but Lethe’s pool 
could not separate more entirely be- 
tween him and them: they will make 
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a pilgrimage to him, and listen to his 
song wafted across the water to them 

—but there the intercourse ends. 

* He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or snow within a summer's grove ; 
And you must love him, ere to you 

He will seem worthy of your love.” 
But all this is changed when the 
poet becomesan improvisatore—when 
the company is assembled, a subject 
set, and the poet called on to display 
his powers, to astonish and please, to 
ive a specimen of what poetry is 
ike, rather than to produce a poem. 
A poem is, as the word implies, a 
finished work—a statue in marble, 
with the sculptor’s initials carved on 
it, and upon which he will stake his 
hopes of immortality. But a poem 
improvised, or produced to order, is a 
statuette—a fancy in plaster or ala- 
baster, moulded off-hand, to show 
what the sculptor could do, if he 
called all his powers into play, and 
gathered up his strength for one great 
effort of genius. If he has pleased 
Alexander at the feast—if Persians 
and Greeks have like turns of nature 
found—if alternate passions have 
fullen and risen to his varied lay— 
Timotheus has done all that his art 
could do. He isthe rhapsodist of the 
hour, reading his own unpremeditated 
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Iliad : he fires another Troy; but not 
as the blind old bard of Scio’s rocky 
isle, musing long till the fire burned 
within him, and at last he spake with 
his tongue. He is not a prophet him- 
self, but one of the young men of the 
sons of the prophets, who, bred up in 
a school of: inspiration, catches some 
of the true prophetic fire, and, for the 
time being, rises to the level of one of 
the minor prophets. But let no one, 
therefore, despise a prize poem be- 
cause it is written to order, and there- 
fore does not satisfy the conditions 
for the production of poetry of the 
first a A prize poem will, at 
least, draw out some, if not all, the 
qualities of a poet. The oung poet 
must try his new-fledged wings by 
flights like these; and the defects of 
the true poet have been as serviceable 
to him as his successes. More so, even, 
for they have driven him back upon 
himself. The agony of disappointment 
has wrung from him thoughts and 
moods of feeling which success never 
could. If they speak best who breathe 
their words in pain, so competition 
may call out a poet’s powers. True, 
that, whether crowned or uncrowned 
by the judges, he is the poet still; but 
he need not lose heart because he does 
not catch the ear of his judges the 
first, the second, or even the third 
time. There may be a fault on their 
art, probably there is ; probably they 
fall in with some prevailing taste, and 
the true poet is too true to himself 
to imitate the fashion of the age which 
asseth away. But, probably, there 
is also a fault in the young poet him- 
self. He has strength without sweet- 
ness, force without ease ; he has pow- 
ers which want compression; he must 
master his own fancies, and prune his 
too luxuriant language. this he 
can only learn under defeat. Failure 
has made poets, and success has mar- 
red others. The author of “Festus,” 
the author of “King Arthur,” the 
author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” 
are instances of how success may mar 
a poet. The poet of a school or a 
clique who applaud him beforehand, 
a whose praise he bargains for as 
managers for professional claqueurs, 
will soon cease to be a poet at all. 
He will write for his céterie, till at 
last even his céterie get tired of him. 
The foregoing remarks were not so 
much called out by Mr. Alexander’s 
particular case, as suggested by the 
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subject of prize poems in general. We 
do not know if they apply to him at 
all; whether he has learned a lesson 
from previous failure as well as from 
present success, we cannot say; but 
we doubt not he is nursing his pow- 
ers, by these improvisatore displays, 
for some poem in which the choice 
of subject and treatment shall be all 
his own, and on which he may in- 
scribe his name, as Phidias on the 
shield of Minerva. With great good 
taste, Mr. Alexander has not at- 
tempted the “ Iliad” in a nutshell, an 
epic of two hundred verses. For the 
judges to read it, a prize poem must be 
short; it must suggest thought, and not 
exhaust it ; we must lay it down with 
theremark, “ Here we havea poet,” not 
“Here we havea poem.” Mr. Alexan- 
der has met the conditions required, 
by throwing his piece into the shape 
ofadream. Drifting down the Eu- 
phrates, we resign ourselves to the re- 
flections that naturally arise, as that 
famous and ancient river glides down 
at its own sweet will, bearing us along 
with it. Temples and towers, gates 
of brass, and hanging gardens, swim 
before us. Whether they are still and 
we in motion, or whether they are 
gliding down the river and we are 
watching the pageant float before us, 
is very indistinctly traced; but it is 
through this indistinctnessthat we are 
not shocked at anachronisms, and are 
charmed out of all sense of the uni- 
ties. From Nimrod, the first mighty 
hunter of men, to Alexander, the last 
whoruled by proud Euphratesstream, 
near two thousand years their cloudy 
wings expand, and, swathed in a mist 
of memories rise before us, as the 

hosts of murdered kings rise before 

ichard in his tent at Bosworth. 

We are near awaking, it is said, 
when we dream that we dream. So 
this dream of Euphrates is so dream- 
like, that we feel it is only a dream. 
It is no attempt to rehabitate the 
past. There is nothing dramatic, 
much less that waxwork imitation of 
life which is the weak attempt of 
undramatic poets to pass off their 
thoughts for things. It is a reverie 
throughout. By not attempting too 
much, Mr. Alexander has escaped the 
fault of aspiring poets. He speaks to 
the eye only, not to the eye and ear. 
His pictures have a soft shimmer, like 
that of moonlight on the river; the 
colours are in shadow, not brought out 
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as in sunlight; it is not, a Crystal 
Palace show of Assyrian antiquities, 
in which nothing is left to the ima- 
gination ; but rather that of the mu- 
seum, in which the faded look of the 
relic fits in with our idea of the past. 
Antiquity must be dim. What can 
we know of Assyrian kings? They 
are a mystery to us, like their winged 
bulls and arrow-headed cipher. If 
Melrose, a ruin of yesterday, or the 
Coliseum, a ruin of a thousand years 
only, should be visited by moonlight, 
how much more Babylon, whose 
bricks are now dust heaps, and whose 
monuments mounds of rubbish? In 
one language only is their history de- 
ciphered. Like the sin of Judah, 
written with a pen of iron and with 
the point of a diamond, the doom of 
Babylon is predicted in a record that 
has outlived the site of the city itself. 
The subject suits a sacred poem, for 
secular interest in Babylon there is 
none. Palmyra is not more buried, 
or the Greek kingdom of Bactria more 
uninteresting, except for the enduring 
interest which the songs of Sion have 
thrown around the waters of Babylon. 
These Judean exiles have done for 
her what all her kings, astrologers, 
soothsayers, and wise men never could 
do—invest her annals with interest 
tous. These willows on which they 
hanged their harps, still are green, 
though all is barren beside. The 
plaintive melody in which they re- 
fused to sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land, is one touch of nature 
amid the monotony of pomp and 
splendour. States fall, arts fade, but 
nature and truth do not die. So itis 
to an exile band that Babylon owes 
the fact that it is not obliterated out 
of remembrance. In the Jews’ lan- 
e we decipher the history of 
ings that we cannot reach in their 


own. 

The m opens with a soft and 
dreamlike description of the river b 
moonlight, with its proud galleys wit 
oars sweeping down the stream, osier 
barges wine-laden dropping down the 
current, while the pale moon gleams 
over turret and tower, palace and gar- 
den, rising on either bank. 

Then follow two ren, - pee 
for their contrast: the one of the prou 
conquerors, the king and court of 
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Assyria, the other of the Jewish ex- 


iles :— 
“T saw the exiles seek the river side, 
There where the willows gray grew in the 
midst 
Of Babylon, and hang their harps thereon, 
Thus evermore in ear of either throng 
Sounded the voice of waters.” 


The river whispers musically its 
ancient story—musically, as if some 
river-god had cut a reed out of the 
bank on which to pipe be lay. It tells 
of the conquest o yrian kings : 

“To these it swept 

On with a din of Oriental war. 

It sounded an alarm that waken'd u 

Far echoes from far rivers all night long, 

ee the dragon on his lotos bed, 

And bringing Persian kings unto the brink 

Of the Choaspes, with their silver jars.” 


But to the captive exiles of Zion, 
Euphrates sang a very different lay : 


“ But to the other throng the river told 
Things written in the great old Hebrew 


book. 

It told how it had swept through Eden 
once, 

A bright chord of the fourfold river-lyre.* 


And it had old-world songs of Abraham ; 
And him of Rehoboth, who went to rule 
Among the dark-eyed dukes on Seir’s red 


rocks.” 


The river next whispers the legend 
of the journey of the ten tribes across 
the Euphrates to Arsareth, that dis- 
tant land twice nine long months’ 
journey distant from the river, where 
the Benei Yisrael are settled to this 
day : 

“ And all their life is sacrament and psalm, 

Vesper, or festival, or holy deed. 

There they do dwell until the latter time, 

When God Most High shall stay the springs 

again.” 

But now the waters change their 
meaning. The exiles of Zion stand 
by the river’s edge, and sing that sad- 
dest dirge, the super lumina, which 
has been, we think, the key-note to 
that most touching prayer in our 
Litany, “‘ That it may please thee to 
show thy pity upon all prisoners and 
captives :” 

“How shall they sing God's song in the 
strange land ? 

For it is native of the temple, laid, 

Like a white flower, on Morigh's breast ; 

And it is not for Asia’s sealike plain, 

But for the shadows of the purple hills: 

Not for the broad and even-pulsing stream, 

But for the land, which Jo passioneth 


* Genesis ii. 10. 
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His poetry of waterfalls, night and day 


Anger'd ‘ cataracts, lulled by nightin- 


gales, 
Wreath'd with white foam, and triumph- 
ing for ever, 
That is to the Euphrates, as a saint 
Before his coronation, with his soul 
Full of sweet yearnings and of tears divine, 
Is to some eold and passionless idol god 
Imprisoned in his rigid marble lines.” 


The sublime act of Seraiah is next 
eve. The judgments against 

abylon, which Jeremiah the prophet 
had written in a book, are hurled, 
with a stone bound to the roll, into 
the midst of Euphrates. “ And thou 
shall say, Thus shall Babylon sink, 
and shall not rise from the evil that 
I will bring upon her. Thus far are 
the words of Jeremiah.” It is diffi- 
cult to find a parallel to this sublime 
act of symbolic judgment. As sub- 
lime is the New Testament echo of 
the same act of judicial warning :— 
“ And a mighty angel took up a stone 
like a great millstone, and cast it in- 
to the sea, saying, Thus with violence 
shall that great city, Babylon, be 
thrown down, and shall be found no 
more at all.”—Rev. xviii. 21. 

Long may our old Hebrew Bible be 
read and reverenced among us. Here 
is the true spring-head of all poetic 
fire and feeling. Here heroism and 
love of country rise to a higher level 
than in the proudest periods of Greece 
and Rome, for the sp ing that fed 
them was higher still. en with 
the fear of God in their hearts were 
patriots in a purer sense of the word 
than Aristides and Brutus could have 
aspired to. To the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, then, the poet, who would fill 
his mind with lofty and sublime con- 
ceptions, should repair. Milton, the 

eat master of sublimity in the Eng- 

ish language, drew his inspiration 
direct from this source. These me- 
morable words of his, “He that 
would not be frustrate of his hope 
to write well hereafter in laudable 
things, ought himself to be a true 
poem,’ lets us into the secret place of 
thunder, into the source of all his lofty 
imaginings! He had not only read 
those Hebrew Scriptures, but sought 
to shape his thoughts and inmost 
being by them, and therefore when 
he moved in numbers it was in that 
majestic godlike gait that he had 
caught from the oraclesof God. The 
Carews, Sucklings, and Cowleys could 
no more aspire to this than a gorilla 
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can ape a Newton. Such thoughts 
are not engendered in the intellect, 
much less in the fancy ; they are part 
of the inner soul, the life breathing out 
on the lips. This is why it is only a 
religious man who can write a reli- 

ious poem; “that is,” again to use 

filton’s words, “a composition and 
pattern of the best and honourablest 
things. Not presuming to sing high 
praises of heroic men or famous cities, 
unless he have in himself the expe- 
rience and the practice of all that 
which is praiseworthy.” 

We have only space for the last 
few lines. After that, Alexander’s 
barge has swept down the river with 
death “whitelipped, and grim, and 
stern,” keeping his court upon the 
deck beside the sick king, and mock- 
ing his pomp; as the river flows on 
silently to the ocean, with its mingled 
memories of battles and psalms, the 
Benedicite of the three children, the 
banquet of Belshazzar ; as the vision 
of the last of the three great mo- 
narchies, that ruled by the banks of 
Euphrates, is fading away, another 
vision of another river in the land 
that is very far off rises before us, 
and the poem dies out in echoes like 
these :— 


** And his full music took a finer tone, 

And sang me something of a “gentler 
stream,” 

That rolls for ever to another shore, 

Whereof our God himself is the sole sea, 

And Christ's dear love the pulsing of the 
tide, 

And his sweet spirit is the breathing wind. 

Something it chaunted too of exiled men 

On the sad bank of that strange river, Life, 

Hanging the harp of their deep heart-de- 
sires 

To rest upon the willow of the cross, 

And longing for the everlasting hills, 

Mount Sion and Jerusalem of God. 

And then I thought | knelt, and kneeling 
heard 


Nothing—save only the long wash of waves, 
And one sweet psalm that sobb'd for ever- 
more,” 


We are not professional critics, and 
do not keep graduated scales to mea- 
sure poetic merit. A rain-gauge, a 
gas-meter, a wet-bulb are all cunning 
tests to catch the slippery ariels that 
hover around us in one elemental 
form or other. But poetry is so much 
a matter of feeling, it affects us, we 
cannot tell why, and so much must 
be allowed for strange partialities and 
strange antipathies, that we always 
give our judgment with fear and 
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trembling in these matters. We can 
only say, then, that in our poor judg- 
ment, a more true and touching la- 
ément by the river of time has never 
been sounded than this. Most musi- 
cal, most.melancholy, it is such a dirge 
as the desolate river god would chaunt 
ever his deserted palaces, now full of 
doleful creatures, where the owls 
screech and ‘the satyrs dance, where 
no Arab pitches his tent, where no 
shepherd folds his flock. This is 
the burden of Babylon, which the 
traveller may see that ‘visits the 
banks of the Euphrates, and which 
the poet, with the vision and faculty 
divine of conjuring up distant scenes 
and past events, has brought before 
us in stately blank verse, the cadence 
of which is sweet as the river’s ripple. 


Meer Aut Moorap* is one of those 
eastern potentates whose territories 
have been “annexed,” rightfully or 
wrongfully, by the East India Com- 
ea. He was the youngest son of 

eer Sohrab, Sovereign of Upper 
Sindh, a valuable province lying on 
both sides of the River Indus. On 
the death of his father his eldest bro- 
ther, Meer Roostum Khan, succeeded 


to the sovereignty of ao Sindh, 
i 


and in conjunction with his second 
brother, stripped Ali Moorad of his 
patrimonial possessions. Disputes 
soon arose between the brothers and 
their respective adherents, which led 
to the interposition of the British poli- 
tical agent, which availed but for a 
time. Several battles ensued between 
the brothers, who at last formally 
settled their differences and entered 
into the treaty of Nownahar, solemnly 
inscribed on a blank leaf of a copy of 
the Koran, by which the right of 
Meer Ali to certain districts was duly 
acknowledged. Meer Roostum hav- 
ing attained the age of eighty-five 
years, and finding himself unequal to 
the control of Sindh, where disturb- 
ances had arisen, resigned in favour 
of Ali Moorad, upon whom the suc- 
cession devolved, under his father’s 
will. His accession to the sovereignty 
of Upper Sindh was recognised by 
the British Government, who accepted 
support from him on the occasion of 
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hostilities between them and the Hy- 
derabad Ameers, when Meer Ali, with 
5,000 horse, kept open Sir Charles 
eens with Sukker, 
and held in check some hostile tribes. 
Sir Charles reported that the conduct 
of Meer Ali was “loyal from first to 
last both to his family and to the 
British Government ;”’ and the Go- 
vernor-General, the Earl of Ellen- 
borough, in a despatch dated 23rd 
August, 1843, stated that “Ali Moorad 
had been a faithful ally, when his 
sudden and unexpected enmity might 
-have been fatal to our army.” Asa 
reward for his services, Sir Charles 
Napier presented Ali Moorad with the 
before-mentioned districts of Meer- 
pore, Matihla, and Meherkee, which 
ad been seized by the British. A 
treaty between him and the British 
Government was transmitted by Sir 
Charles Napier to the Indian Govern- 
ment, in 1845, but its formal ratifica- 
tion never took place. In 1850, up 
to which time Ali Moorad had been 
treated as an independent soverei 
andally,the Governor-General of India, 
accompanied by the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Sindh, paid him a visit of 
state. Captain Langley states that 
the Commissioner was at the very 
time preparing a charge against Meer 
Ali, of having fraudulently substituted 
in the treaty of Nownahar words 


which gave him the districts of Meer-4”> 


pore, Matihla, and Meherkee, granted 
to him by Sir Charles Napier. On 
the evidence of several perjured wit- 
nesses the Meer was convicted, and 
the Marquis of Dalhousie wees 
him, not only of these districts, but 
also of some other possessions, thereby 
“annexing” territory to the value of 
£80,000 a-year. The chief accuser, 
Shaikh Ali Husseyn, subsequently 
confessed his perjury against Meer 
Ali, who having applied repeatedly, 
but in vain, to the Indian Govern- 
ment for redress, at last proceeded to 
London in search of justice. Here he 
met with every opposition, the Board 
of Directors ‘editing even to sanc- 
tion his reception at Court. While in 
London news arrived of the Indian 
mutiny, whereupon the Meer, although 
suffering from injustice and indigni- 
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ties, despatched directions to his son 
and deputy to give all aid to the Eng- 
lish, and to place every available man 
and horse under the orders of the 
Chief Commissioner in Sindh. He 
shortly afterwards started on his re- 
turn to India; and it was on his ar- 
rival at Trieste that our author joined 
him as secretary. 

Captain Langley is evidentlyaman 
of considerable powers of observation. 
During his residence in Sindh he 
availed himself of every opportunity 
of obtaining a knowledge of the 
Ameer’s territories. He joined in his 
pursuits, and has carefully noted the 
resources of the country and the cos- 
tumes of the a le. ith the wild 
sports in the Valley of the Indus he 
became well practised, and his descrip- 
tions of them form the most enter- 
taining parts of his volumes. Asa 
vivid picture of the life of an Indian 
prince, we can recommend his narra- 
tive to our readers, It abounds in 
graphic delineations of character. We 
should not convey a just impression of 
the work if we omitted to add, that it 
also contains full information on the 
government, the revenues, and the 


productions of this important pro- 
vince. 
The love of sport appears to be the 


absorbing ion of Meer Ali. To 
this mania he sacrifices his time day 
after day, and month after month. 
Whole tracts of country are kept 
waste as hunting-grounds. His own 
resources, and that of the people, are 
wasted in these pursuits. His daily 
routine is seman as follows :—The 
Ameer with his retinue devotes the 
morningsto hunting or shooting, break- 
fasting at 9 or 10. He then holdsa 
durbar,a primitive throne having been 
prepared by spreading a cotton carpet 
and placing a charpoy or bed with 
cushions at the upper end; on this 
his Highness seats himself, his cour- 
tierssquatting on the carpet; petitions 
are presented; the Meer glances at 
them, and assures the supplicants of 
early attention. Music succeeds, and 
then the Meer withdraws to take his 
siesta, which may on no account be 
disturbed. When he rises and has 
bathed, he disposes of the remainder 
of the day in firing at a mark, inspect- 
ing dogs, or trying hawks at partridges 
or crows. In his hunting forays he 
insists on the attendance of his sons, 
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considering those only to be his sons 
who accompany him to the chase. 
Hawking, hog-hunting, and shoot- 
ing, are the prevalent sports, all of 
which are described by Captain Lang- 
ley with great zeal and vigour. e 
bore a part in a battue of wild-fowl, 
such as he never before witnessed. 


«* About a mile to the east of Khyrpoor 
is a lake, called the Kulloree, said to be 
about fifteen miles in circumference. 
This the Meer has formed by means of 
a canal, which being dammed up has 
overflowed a large tract of his finest 
land, in order to obtain one or two days” 
wild-fowl shooting. The said lake, too, 
has repeatedly threatened his capital with 
destruction by the bursting of its bund. 
The Kulloree, however, is nowhere deep, 
except in certain places close to the 
bund; and, being intersected with bushes 
and surrounded with reeds, affords shel- 
ter to water-fowl of every sort in 
myriads, ducks and teal of various 
kinds, pelicans and cranes, coots. water- 
hens, and every species of aquatic birds, 
from the dab-chick upwards. As these 
birds had not heard the sound of a gun 
for upwards of two years, consequent on 
the Meer’s absence in England, they 
were less wary at first than wild-fowl 
usually are, and his Highness’s method 
of shooting would, I think, rather as- 
tonish a professional wild-fowl shooter 
from Hampshire or the Fens. His High- 
ness’s breakfast tent having been pitched 
near the embankment east of the city, 
I rode out there and found it surrounded 
by the usual crowd of Mooktyar, Kars, 
Moonshees, minstrels, mendicants, and 
the like; and having submitted some 
papers for his Highness’s approval, I 
was about to return home, when I was 
invited by the Meer to remain as a spec- 
tator of the wild-fowl shooting. His 
Highness and his youngest son took the 
field together in a mauffa, a sort of open 
palankeen, the pattern of which must 
have furnished the idea of that litter, or 
call it what you will, wherein the Inca 
makes his appearance in Pizarro, as re- 

resented at the Princess’ Theatre. His 

lighness and Meer Khan Mahomed, 
having thus been carried through the 
swamp, seated themselves on a raft com- 
posed of a dozen large pots lashed to a 
frame covered with reeds, very suitable 
for such sport, which was pushed through 
the water towards the ducks and other 
wild-fowl ; and these were at first so 
little alarmed that they allowed the raft 
to approach within forty yards ere they 
took wing. Great was the destruction 
by the first few shots, till the continued 
firing caused them to become more wary ; 
but even then the birds wheeled round 
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and round within easy shot of the princes, 
till at length the ducks and larger fowl 
appeared each time to increase the 
length of their flights, and after some 
hundred shots had been fired they aban- 
doned the lake for some more secure 
place of refuge. Still. however, the 
firing was kept up on coots, divers, and 
water-hens, which, being hardly allowed 
@ moment’s pause to rest their weary 
wings on the bosom of the water, were 
forced to fly round and round, thus afford- 
ing sport after the ducks and teal had 
all sought shelter at a distance. When 
the Meer and his sons were tired of 
slaughter, much amusement was caused 
by their biped retrievers in endeavours 
to catch wounded birds, many of which 
were swimming about with broken wings, 
and afforded good sport, as their pur- 
suers, in wading after them, occasionally 
popped heels over head into deep holes, 
to the manifest entertainment of the 
Meer and his sons; but the Sindhis are 
a good-humoured race, and though the 
water was cold, they took their duckings 
in very good part. Thus ended our 
grand water-fowl shikar.” 


In the government of his people the 
Meer is merciful, the crime of poach- 
ing alone being severely punished, as 
he deems the life of a hog more valu- 


able than that of a man. He hears 
important cases himself, but the or- 
dinary civil suits are adjusted by Mr. 
Feeny, an European, who has charge 
of the Meer’s Udalut. Sentence of 
death is rarely passed, fining being 
the chief punishment. Torture is 
sometimes inflicted to exact confes- 
sions, or compel the surrender of ill- 
gotten gains. 


‘One method is to place the party 
astride on a charpoy; his feet are then 
tied below with a rope as tightly as pos- 
sible, thereby causing intense pain ; but 
if this be insufficient to produce con- 
fession, water is thrown on the ropes, 
which causes them to shrink to such a de- 
gree, that they cut the unhappy sufferer 
to the bone, causing so much agony that 
the poor wretch at once gives up his 
money or confesses to what is required 
of him. The more common practice, 
however, is to place some beetles of a 

uliar kind in asaucer upon the navel 
of the victim, binding it tightly on with 
a cummerbund. The beetles imme- 
diately begin to gnaw the part, seeming 
to the wretched sufferer to be eating into 
his very entrails, and thereby causing 
him such intense agony and terror that 
he in a few minutes gives in.” 


They have detectives of crime, in 


the shape of puggees or trackers, from 
whom there is as little chance of es- 
cape as froma bloodhound. The mo- 
ment a robbery is announced, the 
footprint of the thief is marked, and 
covered over carefully. The tracker 
never forgets a footprint after seeing 
it. He pursues the track step by 
step, through running water, across 
freshly turned-up hen through corn- 
fields, over the desert, through the 
crowded bazaar, and along the high- 
roads, until the thief is hunted down. 
If the runaway is traced to a village, 
the inhabitants are mulcted in the 
price of the stolen articles, unless the 
zemindar can point out the footmarks 
beyond his district. Suspected par- 
ties are often subjected to the ordeal 
of fire and water. The accused is 
lowered into a well until his head is 
under water, at the same moment an 
arrow is shot as far as possible, and a 
runner starts to fetch it. If the cul- 
prit can keep his head under water 
until the arrow is brought back, he is 
considered innocent, but otherwise he 
is pronounced guilty. 


**In the trial by fire,a trench was dug, 
seven cubits in length, and filled with 
firewood, which was lighted; and the 
accused, having his legs encased in green 
plantain leaves, had to pass from end to 
end through the flames, his escape with- 
out injury being held as proof of his in- 
nocence.” 


Our author narrates some more 
harmless modes of detecting pilferers. 
One of his Khyrpoor friends having 
been repeatedly robbed of his sugar- 
candy, bethought him of an ingenious 
trap :— 


“ Having caught a dozen of wasps, he 
clipped off their wings, and dropped them 
into the jar of sugar-candy. The room 
was open to all the servants, but nothing 
occurred till the dusk of the evening, 
when one of them going into the room, os- 
tensibly to bring some tobacco for his 
master’s hookah, was heard to set up a 
fearful yell. The master at once knew 
that his bait had taken, and rushing in- 
to the room with several servants, caught 
the pilferer, flagrante delicta, as with a 
handful of sugar-candy he had grasped 
some wasps. I also heard of another in- 
genious way of detecting a pilferer: The 
party who had been robbed drove a 
wooden pin into the floor of a dark inner 
room, and anointed it thoroughly with 
asafetida; he then assembled his ser- 
vants, one of whom he knew must be 
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the thief, and after a preliminary cere- 
mony, to awaken their superstitious 
fears, he said, ‘ Now go into that room 
singly, and lay firmly hold of the pin: 
the guilty party will stick to it, the 
others need have no fears.’ ‘Ihe ser- 
vants having gone in and returned, one 
at a time, their hands were examined, 
and all but one were found to smell 
strongly of asafetida. That one was, of 
course, the thief; as, knowing liimself to 
be unobserved, he had not touched the 
pin, for fear of sticking to it, as he had 
been told he would ; and his house being 
searched, the stolen property was found 
therein.” 


Of the injustice perpetrated upon 
Meer Ali Moorad by the Indian Go- 
vernment, Captain Langley entertains 
a decided opinion ; and he makes out 
ee very strong case in favour 
of his patron, adducing other instances 
of broken treaties. See the merits 
ef these questions we have not space 
to enter, though we heartily subscribe 
to his general observations on the 
impolicy of undermining confidence 
in British faith, and thus estranging 
from us the allegiance of the native 

wrinces of India. The word of an 
inglishman should be considered in- 
violable, if we seek to maintain our 
present universal rule over the im- 
mense territories which in every quar- 
ter of the globe acknowledge oursway. 

Thirty-five years’ experience of the 
country, and familiar intercourse with 
the natives of every degree, fully justi- 
fy Captain Langley in expressing his 
opinion of the cause of the mutiny of 
1857. He has arrived at the conclu- 
sion— 

“That it arose from our continued 
misgovernment, our grasping policy of 
annexation, our repeated breaches of 
faith, and the humiliation of native 
princes by British functionaries. To the 
above causes, he adds the laxity of dis- 
cipline in the native army of Bengal, 
and the maddening sense of despair aris- 
ing from an utter hopelessness of re- 
dress in all appeals to the Home Govern- 
ment.” 


As regards our future in India, 
though warfare is for the present at 
an end, Captain Langley does not 
consider that tranquillity is really re- 
stored ; “ for the minds of the masses 
are still untranquillized, and their 
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hostility of heart is still unallayed.” 
Our enormous forces keep the natives 
in awe, so that no further attempt at 
insurrection may be apprehended, un- 
less a foreign foe should appear upon 
the scene. 

Whatever may be the strict justice 
of the case, as between the Eastern 
Sovereigns and the British Govern- 
ment, there can be no doubt that our 
rule is more for the advantage of the 
population and of the country than 
that of the native princes. Under 
the latter, the land has remained un- 
cultivated, and great tracts have been 
formed into hunting grounds; the 
people are oppressed, uneducated, and 
addicted to predatory pursuits ; while 
under the beneficent sway of our 

overnment, peace has been estab- 
ished, agriculture introduced, steam- 
ers placed on the rivers, and railroads 
formed to connect the principal seats 
of commerce. The trade of the pro- 
vince has advanced, in sixteen years 
of British government, from £122,000 
to upwards of two millions and a half. 
Surely some just arrangement can be 
devised, by which the dispossessed 
princes may be compensated; while, at 
the same time, the rapid development 
of the resources of these vast terri- 
tories may be permitted to progress. 


TuHeEcause of religious liberty is bright- 
ening. A Scotch ministercan condemn 
the Covenanters, and an Anglican re- 
oe the Royal Charles as no martyr. 

r. Marsden’s “ History of the Puri- 
tans” led the way in thisreturn to char- 
ity and good sense ; and now Mr. Cun- 
ningham follows,* with no uncertain 
steps, inthe samedirection. A Church 
History of Scotland, written bya Pres- 
byterian minister who is neither blind 
to the faults of his own party, nor 
pledged to the divine right of the 
Assembly over all estates of the realm, 
is a phenomenon to astonish Mr. 
Buckle. According to this writer, 
Scotland is as backward as Spain or 
Sweden in just notions of religious 
liberty ; and if she is civilized at all 
in the sense that the Positive schoo 
understand civilization, it is not on 
account of, but in spite of, her reli- 
gious institutions. 

The church of Robertson, and Chal- 
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mers, and Hugh Miller may bear the 
reproach of bigotry with a patient 
shrug; she can point to ecclesiastics 
as enlightened and liberal as any in 
Christendom. Still, it cannot be de- 
nied, that over the Border the ways of 
the antique world in religious matters 
were looked upon with more favour 
than with us. The Puritan party 
has maintained its descent from its 
Covenanting fathers more unblemish- 
ed than we have done ; the Latitudin- 
arians have had less scope in Scotland 
than in England. This is the extent 
of Mr. Buckle’s charge against Scot- 
land. The want of religious liberty 
was less felt there, for the whole 
people, with some insignificant excep- 
tions, were agreed at least in funda- 
mentals. Dissenters there were none 
from the doctrine of the Presbyterian 
Church, and dissent from discipline 
only, took the form of a new Presby- 
terian Church as like the old, as a 
swarm of bees is like the old hive 
they migrated from. 

ecessity has made us tolerant in 
England and in Ireland. But we 
have little to boast of on either side 
of toleration, and therefore have no 
right to throw stones at Scotland for 
her backwardness to follow our ex- 
ample. There is but a difference of a 
few years in the two countries. 

e compared Mr. Cunningham’s 
Church History to Mr. Marsden’s 
“ History ofthe Puritans,” and we have 
no higher praise to bestow, than that 
he rivals the English churchman in 
impartiality and fair dealing. Carlyle 
is a bigot, and Macaulay an enthu- 
siast, in comparison with the Anglican 
clergyman, who writes as calmly as 
Hallam but not so coldly. Writing 
a religious erg & not merely a histo: 
of religion, both the en and Scote 
historians look upon the actors in the 
stormy and passionate times of the 
seventeenth century, as men who have 

one to their account—as men whom 
God both has judged and will judge. 
So of those who signed the Cov- 
enant, and of those who worshipped in 
the words of Laud’s liturgy. Itisa 
eat mistake to suppose that the cure 
for the pulpit-drum ecclesiastic style, 
in which churchmen often write and 
think, is to spring from adopting a cold 
negative spirit in religious matters. 
Like the spear of Achilles, which heal- 
ed the wounds it had made, religion 
is the only cure for the intolerance it 
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seems to excite. If the beginnings of 
faith lead to breaches of charity, it is 
more faith that will bring back true 
charity ; as it is the same sunshine 
which makes unripe fruit so acid, and 
sweetens it when fully ripe. 

Take, as an example of Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s impartiality, his account of 
Archbishop Spottiswood. His name 
is generally held in abhorrence by 
strict Presbyterians, as the chief agent 
employed by King James L. to force 
Episcopacy on the country. He did 
not lead the way, as Laud, to those 
changes in the religion of Scotland 
which cost Charles his crown and his 
life, but he followed with no uncer- 
tain steps. As the instrument of 
tyranny is often more hated than the 
ae so it fared with Spottiswood. 

ut Mr. Cunningham extends to him 
the indulgence of that charity that 
thinketh no evil. He saysof him :-— 


‘*He was aliberal-minded and en- 
lightened man, though unfortunately 
the slave of despotic power. When no 
longer able to defend himself, he was 
charged with crimes which we do not 
believe. But we do believe that he imi- 
tated the laxity of manners at that 
time prevalent among the dignitaries 
of the English Church. He did not re- 
member the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy. He loved a game at cards or at 
dice. He could be joyous over a glass 
of wine, The austere Covenanters were 
scandalized at these things; but Coven- 
anters and Archbishops are now alike in 
their grave, where their love and their 
hatred and their envy are perished, and 
let us therefore, as far as truth will allow, 
think well of the dead.” 


Take another instance of the like 
admirable spirit. Charles II., in the 
camp of the Covenanters, was called 
on to sign a declaration in which he 
on grag himself to be deeply hum- 

led in the sight of God for his fa- 


ther’s opposition to the solemn League 
and Covenant, by which so much of 


the blood of the Lord’s people had 
been shed, and for the idolatry of his 
mother, and its toleration in the king’s 
house. Is it wonderful that the kin 
who had broken one pledge, sho 
break another also, without scruple ? 
Yet, the Covenanters thought that 
they could fetter the king’s conscience 
by adding oath to oath. 

** Was it not too bad,” Mr. Cunning- 
ham observes, ‘‘that the ministers of 
religion should compel the unprincipled 
youth to break the first command- 
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ment with promise, by casting public 
dishonour on his father and mother? 
They knew he was not sincere. They 
had blamed the sire for yielding nothing: 
they had now got a son who would yield 
every thing. He seemed to be sent to 
them by Providence, to teach them the 
folly of concussing the conscience.” 


Mr. Cunningham carries his history 
down to the period of the memorable 
disruption of the Free Kirk, in 1843. 
He has thus embraced, in one compre- 
hensive view, the rise and progress of 
Christianity from the earliest times 
down to the days in which we live ; 
and onthe whole, a more fair and im- 
paste narrative is not to be desired. 

he perusal of his pages forces on us 
the reflection that Scotland lost as 
much as she gained by her boasted 
uniformity of worship and discipline. 
Presbyterianism was a yoke heavier 
to bear in Scotland than ever Prelacy 
was in England ; liberty of conscience 
and the rights of private judgment 
was a plant of slower growth north 
of the Tweed than in Erastian Eng- 
land. It is curious it should be so: 
the one church was Monarchical, the 
other Republican, and yetthe Repub- 
lican Church was the more illiberal 
and intolerant of the two. Synodical 
action is the desire of the Anglican 
churchman now-a-days—and yet this 
same synodical action has caused all 
the schisms and heresies of the Scotch 
Church since the Reformation. A 
Church Council makes the meat it 
feeds upon: it first taints a doctrine 
with heresy, and then destroys it as 
tainted. The existence of our Na- 
tional Church in England would de- 

nd then (if there is any teaching in 
istory) on its non-synodical action. 
It was the lot of the Levites to be di- 
vided in Jacob and scattered in Israel, 
and so long as our Anglican Levites 
are so kept separated from each other, 
and mixed with the mass of the com- 
munity over the land, their existence 
asthe national clerisy may be main- 
tained ; but if they are given one 
rallying point, whether in London, 
Edinburgh, or Dublin, to which to 
repair and legislate in a body, their 
synods will end, as all other synods 
have done, in a struggle for power, 
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and finally in one party ejecting the 
other. Men may differ about the de- 
sirability or not of a national clerisy ; 
but if it is to exist at all, it must 
be on terms of comprehension much 
broader than High Presbyterianism 
or High Anglicanism usually allow. 
Whether Mr, Cunningham meant to 
impress this lesson on his readers, we 
cannot say ; but certain it is, that we 
rise with this conviction from the 
perusal of the struggles of Independ- 
ence against Church authority in 
Scotland. 


TueEinterestexcited by Mr. Atkinson’s 
relation of his adventurous journeys 
in the valleys of the Amoor sinks in 
comparison with the importance of 
his account of the marvellous acqui- 
sitions of Russia in the East.* The 
steady extension of the Russian ter- 
ritories cannot but be regarded with 
anxiety by the other European Powers. 
Quietly and gradually her influence is 
creeping on into the plains of Central 
Asia. Her agents are scattered among 
the various tribes wherever they can 
obtain a footing, availing themselves 
zealously of every opportunity of ex- 
tending her sway. They pay court to 
the chiefs of the tribes, decorate them 
with medals, present them with 
swords, gold-laced coats, or cocked 
hats, give them the dangerous privi- 
lege of attending councils, where they 
become as it were parties to binding 
their own tribes with laws, which 
gradually rivet still faster the fetters 
with which they and their people are 
being bound. The silly chief returns 
from these councils to his aoul “ dressed 
in a little brief authority,” and un- 
suspicious of the net in which he has 
been caught. He brings with him a 

oung Russian, familiar with the 
anguage of the tribe, who becomes 
his secretary, worms himself into his 
secrets, translates all official docu- 
ments, and indites his replies. The 
chief affixes his seal to the despatches 
thus prepared, without comprehend- 
ing one wordof them. The Russian spy 
reports regularly to his head all that 
he observes of the chief and of those 
who visit him. In time Russia ob- 
tains real power in the district, and 


* Travels in the Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor, and the Russian Acquisitions 


on the Confines of India and China. 
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then she exacts both men and money 
from the nomades. Thus she has ex- 
tended her territories even to the con- 
fines of the lands under Chinese sway. 
For many years the Cossacks had, 
with varying success, endeavoured to 
p from the Chinese Empire the 
immense tracts of country on the north 
of the great river Amoor. After 
several attempts to penetrate into 
these regions it was decided to effect 
a settlement on its banks; and in 1650 
a body of Cossacks, under Khabaroff, 
selected Albazin as the best situation 
for a fortress. On its completion a 
town was built in its vicinity by the 
numerous hunters who follow the 
Cossacks. The plunders of these men 
aroused the indignation of the tribes, 
who were, however, powerless to dis- 
lodgethem. Gaining courage, in time 
they carried their depredations beyond 
the Amoor, and even attacked the 
Chinese outposts. After remonstrat- 


ing in vain, the Celestials sent an arm 

in 1657 to besiege Albazin, whic 

after two years’ siege, they razed to 
the ground. Many efforts were sub- 
sequently made to regain a footing on 
the Amoor. The Cossacks and hunters 
rebuilt Albazin, which was again in- 


habited by still larger numbers. In 
1685 the Chinese anew invested the 
town, determined to dislodge the Mus- 
covites from their territory. After a 
long resistance the Cossacks were over- 
powered by numbers, and the town 
once more levelled to the ground. A 
succession of encroachments ensued, 
and treaties were concluded in 1689 
and 1728 between the Russians and 
Chinese, clearly showing that the 
latter, up to this time, maintained the 
pre-eminence. The Russians aban- 
doned all claim to the countries in dis- 
pute, and boundaries were defined at 
the dictation of the Chinese. At this 
period Russia was unable to cope with 
the Celestials, who subjected them to 
many indignities, and dealt with them 
as with vassals. What a contrast to 
the present position of the parties ! 

e have been speaking of the 
countries to the north of the Amoor. 
The vast tracts to the eastward were 
still a terra incognita to the Russians. 
From time to time, aoe descrip- 
tions of the value of thisfur-producing 
country were received. A Russian con- 
vict, who had escaped from Siberia, 
confirmed these reports. He passed the 
Chinese posts, and, surmounting great 
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difficulties, succeeded in reaching the 
mouth of the Amoor. Here he was 
frustrated in his efforts at escape, and 
forced to return. He joined a party of 
sable hunters,and with them had an op- 
portunity of seeing the wealth of the 
country. Having reached one of the 
fairs resorted to by the Cossacks, he 
was recognised and brought back to 
themines. Hischief considered the in- 
formation he brought back so import- 
ant, that he procured a remission of 
his sentence, on condition of his tak- 
ing another journey in search of more 
accurate information. Other accounts 
having confirmed his reports, in 1848 
an expedition of an officer and four 
Cossacks was sent to explore the river. 
They were fully accoutred for the en- 
terprise, and instructed to avoid any 
collision with the natives; but the 
party never returned, nor were they 
ever heard of afterwards. In 1854 
a wonderful change took place in the 
relative position of the Russians and 
Chinese. Hitherto the Celestials had 
been able to keep back the Cossacks, 
and maintain their enna in the 
countries extending from the great 
wall of China to the north of the 
river Amoor. But in that year an ex- 
ay, on a large scale was fitted out 

y the Governor-General of Oriental 
Siberia, to obtain ion of the 
north bank of the river. Mr. Atkin- 
son narrates, that in less than six 
weeks the whole of this vast region, 
including the country between the 
Amoor and the Russian frontier to 
thenorth of the Yablonoi, had changed 
masters. General Mouravioff had 
seized on all the points necessary for 
the security of the new acquisition, 
and before the end of the year, the 
entire Chinese army could not have 
dislodged the small body of Cossacks 
placed in position. 

Russia has thus seized upon a ter- 
ritory extending about 6,000 miles in 
length over more than two-thirds of 
her Southern Siberian frontier, com- 
mencing on the Caspian in 44° lati- 
tude N., and 51° longitude E., and 
ending in 53° latitude N., and 142° 
longitude E. The great water-course, 
through which alone access can be 
had from the Pacific to the vast 

lains of Central Asia, is in her hands. 

‘or 2,200 miles the river extends into 
the eastern portion of the country. 
The Amoor is navigable for a. great 
distance from the sea. Admiral Pou- 
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teatine ascended it in a steamer in 1855 
as far as Maloi Nadejda, situate 124° 
longitude E. The Russians have 
erected martello towers in Cape Tebak 
and Cape Pronge, to guard the mouth 
of the river, and the telegraph will 
soon connect the Amoor with St. 
Petersburg.- The opposite island of 
Saghalien must ere long be added to 
the dominionsofthe Czar. The large 
beds of coal on this island will supply 
the Russian steam navy in this quar- 
ter. 

It is of this unknown region that 
Mr. Atkinson treats. He travelled 
through its entire length. Starting 
from Semipalatinsk on the frontier 
between Siberia and the Kirghis 
Steppe in the west, he worked his 
way through dangers and difficulties 
to the debouchement of the Amoor 
into the Sea of Japan in the East. 
He crossed the desert and encount- 
ered adventures of absorbing interest 
to the traveller and the sportsman. 
Endowed with great powers of obser- 
vation, Mr. Atkinson’s remarks on 
the formation of the country afford 
material for speculation to the geolo- 
gist, the botanist, and all scientific 
students. In an appendix are given 
lists of mammalia, Tide, and trees of 
the various countries visited. He 
has opened up a new field of com- 
merce to the merchant, pointing out 
the products of the land, as well as 
the manufactured articles required by 
the natives. Numerous emigrants 
have settled in these regions, introduc- 
ing agriculture and other branches of 
‘denne. Mr. Atkinson considers 
that no man can better adapt himself 
to circumstances than the Russian 
peasant. 

** He is ingenious, can turn his hand 
to any occupation; indeed, by the aid of 
his axe and saw alone he can build his 
dwelling, and be his own cabinetmaker. 
He is his own tailor and shoemaker, 
grows his flax, and his wife and children 
spin and weave their linen. In short, 
there are few necessaries which these 
people cannot prepare. Generally he is 
a good hunter, and understands the use 
of his rifle; he can thus procure food 
wherever game is found. This gives 
him confidence in his new position, and 
makes him formidable to an enemy if 
molested. When once made a free agent, 
his natural capabilities will be developed, 
and then he will not be behind any Euro- 
pean, either in genius or industry.” 


We adduce the following account 
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of our author’s visit to a cavern, situ- 
ated in the gorge of the Ac-sou, to the 
eastward of Ropal, in Chinese Tar- 
tary, as proof that we have but 
done justice to his powers of descrip- 
tion :— 


**What a terrific scene burst upon 
me! I was standing before the portal 
these wild people say leads into the re- 
gions of Tartarus. Infront, a dark jut- 
ting precipice almost closed the chasm: 
it rose nearly perpendicular, not less 
than 1,800 feet. A few small bushes 
were growing in the crevices near its 
summit, with scattered plants on the 
upper ledges, and in this Cyclopean mass 
was the terrible cavern swallowing up 
theriver. All were silent with astonish- 
ment, and we stood watching the torrent 
rush on into the fearful abyss, produc- 
ing a sound that created such a feeling 
of dread, I ceased to wonder at the con- 
victions of the Kirghis. 

‘‘ The entrance to this cavern is form- 
ed by a vast and rugged archway, about 
fifty feet wide, and seventy feet high. 
The various coloured mosses on the dark 
rocks give them a bronzed and metallic 
appearance, quite in character with the 
scene, Through this dismal opening the 
river passed in a channel thirty feet wide, 
and apparently ten feet deep. A stony 
ledge, about twelve feet wide, formed a 
terrace along the edge of the stream, 
just above the level of the water, and 
extended into the cave till lost in dark- 
ness, 

**When my amazement had some- 
what subsided, I prepared to explore the 
cavern, by placing my packet of baggage 
and my rifle on the rocks, and the two 
Cossacks followed my example. The 
guide watched these proceedings with 
great interest; but when he beheld us 
entering the gloomy cave, he was horri- 
fied. 

‘‘Having proceeded about twenty 
paces, the noise caused by the falling 
water became fearful, and a damp chill- 
ing blast metus. Beyond this point the 
cavern extended both in width and 
height, but I could form no idea of its 
dimensions. We cautiously groped our 
way on; and as my eyes gradually be- 
came more accustomed to the gloom, I 
could distinguish the broken floor and 
the rushing water. Having gone about 
eighty yards from the entrance, we could 
see the river bound into a terrific abyss, 
‘black as Erebus,’ while some white 
vapour came wreathing up, giving the 
spot a most supernatural appearance, 

‘* It was an awful place, and few per- 
sons could stand on the brink of this 
gulf without a shudder, while the roar- 
ing of the water was appalling, as it re- 
sounded in the lofty dome over our heads. 
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It was utterly impossible to hear a word 
spoken, nor could this scene be contem- 
plated long; there was something too 
fearful for the strongest nerves, when 
trying to peer into these horrible depths.” 


The narrative is enlivened with na- 
tive legends, curiousand original. Even 
among these wild tribes romance is to 
be found. We refer our fair readers 
to chapters twelve and thirteen, for 
the story of the elopementof Souk, son 
of Sultan Timour, with Ai-Khanym, 
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the charming daughter of Djan-ghir 
Khan, and her tragic end. In all re- 
spects the volume is a fitting com- 
panion to the author’s valuable work, 
‘Oriental and Western Siberia.” It 
is illustrated by a map, and numer- 
ous landscapes, engraved from his 
own drawings. We regret we cannot 
further follow Mr. Atkinson in his 
explorations, albeit they would lead 
us into scenery which for vastness 
and wildness cannot be surpassed. 


IN IRELAND. 


II. 


NORTH-WEST BY NORTH. 


WE were sorry to leave the wild rocks 
and solitary glens of Donegal: its 
great mountains, and its magnificent 
cliff scenery, and the cordial and cour- 
teous hospitality we had received from 
kind friends in that rough region. 
And it may make our reader smile 
when we assert, that our regret at 


nee assumed something of a senti- 


mental hue, owing, we suppose—since 
the physical man affects the mental— 
to the antiphlogistic and lowering na- 
ture of our daily dietary ; for beef in 
that unbucolical country being at dis- 
count, and mutton rarely seen, we 
had consequently become regular fish 
eaters—ichthyophagi—and _prandial 
consumers each day of salmon, turbot, 
and lobster, eked out with strawber- 
ries and cream; delicate and ambro- 
sial food it must be confessed, and 
probably producing in us a commen- 
surate oe appropriate degree of sen- 
timental regret and softness, which 
seemed to be shared in by the elements, 
or as Moore calls them, “our own 
weeping skies,” as they poured pot- 
tles- ull on us the whole way from 
Roxborough to Killybegs, while we 
sat on our car, half-smothered beneath 
the united weight of our emotions, 
and our mackintoshes, and waved a 
fond farewell to the land of red salmon 
and rare scenery; the land of lakes 
and lobsters; crabs and cataracts ; 
turbots and tarns; cliffs, glens, caves, 
crosses, cromlechs, strawberries, and 
trout. 

We were sorry not to have seen the 
curious mountain of Leahan, at Ma- 


linbeg—the word signifies “broad” — 
which the mountain is at the summit, 
and likewise very barren; sloping 
steeply and roundly down at all sides 
for 1,000 feet, and then suddenly end- 
ing in a precipitous mural face of rock, 
which descends or drops down 400 
sheer feet to the sea. The total height 
of Leahan in the Ordnance Survey 
Map, is 1,418 feet. A gorge yawns 
dismally between this mountain and 
Slieve League. Malinbeg, or as it is 
called on the map, Teelin Head, is 
1,500 feet high, and has a tower on 
its summit. From these mountain 
cliffs can be seen on a fine day the 
misty headlands of Mayo, and the 
stags of Broadhaven; while near, and 
at their feet, is lovely Trabane, or the 
White Strand. Here the cliffs are 
not high, but very picturesque, and 
covered in many il with verdure, 
including ivy ar wild flowers. The 
strand is shut in, and of a crescent 
shape ; and is an illustration of pret- 
tiness in contrast with grandeur, Ma- 
linbeg soaring beside it, and a curious 
natural bridge connecting its rocks 
with a promontory called “The Doon.” 
From near this there is a backward 
view of the “Slia League,” the cliffs 
in the distance appear bathed in a 
urple hue. From the Doon you 
ook upon the White Strand. There 
is a deep hole near the tower on Ma- 
linbeg, which sinks through the heart 
of the cliff, and is supposed to reach 
the something like MacSwine’s 
Gun at Horn Head. We had a long- 
ing to have gone from Glen to Ardara, 
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through the savage gorge of Glengash 
—the very name is the condensation 
of three volumes of romance and hor- 
rors contained in one word !—but no- 
thing stirred our spirit to its depths 
more than a description given us by 
Mr. Wilson, of the wondrous coast 
scenery running for eleven miles from 
Tormore and Pol-an-uisgé up to 
Loughrus Beg, and its “curious bay,” 
and hera; Fem the great iso- 
lated rock of Tormore, already men- 
tioned; and Toralaydan, the former 
over 400, and the latter 350 feet high 
and both presenting sheer cliffs on all 
sides: passing, too, the ranges of 
Glenlough and Slieve-Altoney, which 
rise from the sea more than 1,000 
feet ; with another elevation topping 
their mural precipices of 600 feet of 
additional altitude, and crowned by a 
beautiful outline of long rocky ridges 
and eminences: passing another range 
of precipices, which for two miles 
frown over the tides of Loughrus Bay: 
passing the green slopes broken by 
rocks and ravines of mountain after 
mountain, which succeed the sea cliffs, 
and rise abruptly from the water, 
forming a wilderness of lofty and most 
grotesque mountains, in the depths of 
whose solitudes, amidst dark ledges 
and shadows, sleeps the wild Lough 
Nalughraman. 

There are marvels all along this 
coast as yet totally unknown; and 
caves under the cliffs unvisited by 
living creature, save the seal or the 
gull, or perhaps some roving Viking 
centuries ago. 

All this fine scenery is more acces- 
sible from Ardara than from Glen, and 
there is a very good road to the for- 
mer from Donegal by Glenties; and 
post cars all the way to Ardara, where 
there is an inn of small repute, but 
where an ardent tourist might very 
well rough it, for the sake of the out- 
ward charms of nature in this 7, 
which are peculiar, original, and sug- 
gestive—woods, mountains, sea, and 
strath, all combining to make up the 
landscape which smiles around lovely 
Ardara. 

While on the subject of directions 
as to roads and inns, we would advise 
all tourists who wish to visit the 
Slieve League clifis, or go down into 
Glencolumbkille, to take up their 
quarters at the new inn at Carrick, 
built by Mr. Conolly, the county 
member; a bright little hostel, lying 
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about three miles beyond Kilcar, and 
ten northward from Killybegs ; and 
should they scale the summit of the 
“Slieve Lia,” let them not forget to 
look out there for the ruins of a mon- 
—T presided over in the sixth cen- 

ry by St. Carthach, after whom the 
village has its designation of Kilcar, 
or Carthach’s Church. 

In that most unaccountably unpo- 

ular book, “Lewis’ Topographical 

ictionary,” it is said that “there is 
not a single tree in this parish.” We 
can testify to the inaccuracy of this 
statement. Thereare leafy beauty and 
pleasant arboreal shades at Roxbo- 
rough, and no doubt elsewhere, there 
being so much shelter for shrub and 
tree amidst the rocks and valleys. 

After all our scramblings and ex- 
citement, we were glad to pass a quiet 
day at Killybegs, sitting at the win- 
dow of Rogers’ hotel, with as charm- 
ing a bit of sea scenery, set in its 
= frame of grassy hills, as ever 

ernet painted, or Cooper described. 
And there we sat notching down our 
remembrances as they rose to our 
mind. 

We had breakfasted with Mr. Wil- 
son, who, we said in our former paper, 
is the active and intelligent agent of 
Mr. Stewart Murray, the proprietor 
of a princely estate in this country. 
This gentleman represents the Mur- 
rays of Broughton, in Wigtonshire, 
an ancient Scottish family ; his pre- 
nomen of Stewart he derives from his 
connexion with the noble house of 
Galloway, being great grandson of the 
sixth earl of that name. His Donegal 
propert, he holds by his descent from 
‘Lady Broughton,” who in 1610 was 
the “original patentee” for at least 
3,000 acres in this wild land from 
James I, Pynnar says, “in the patent 
roll these lands were given to Geor 
Murray de Broughton,” one of the 

entlemen of the Queen’s bedchamber. 

he lady was probably the wealthy 
widow of one of the Broughtons, an 
ancient northern family, of whom Sir 
Thomas Broughton, of Broughton, in 
Westmoreland was attainted for high 
treason in the matter of Perkin War- 
beck, and died temp. Henry VII. “in 
hiding at Withersack, in the same 
county, where his tomb is to be seen 
at this day ;” so says old Camden, 
writing in 1615. In the “Survey ot 
Donegal,” by Dr. M‘Parlane, a “Lady 
Brombe” has 2,000 acres, and John 
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Murray 14,000 acres, in Boylagh and 
Bannagh barony. The first is prob- 
ably a misprint for Broughton. The 
second handsome acreage, it is likely, 
fell to some of “ the Murrays,” all of 
whom were in high favour with King 
James L., because their noble chief, the 
second Earl of Athol, and his cousin, 
Lord Stormont, had personally rescued 
his mapetye ‘most sacred person” 
from the murderous hands of the 
Ruthvens, at Gowrie Castle ; and Mr. 
Murray Stewart of the present day 
bears in his coat of arms the heredit- 
ary mullets or spur rowels, which 
alter Scott calls in his “Lady of the 
Lake,” “the Murray’s silver stars.” 
Probably, George Murray de Brough- 
ton and his dame were both courtiers, 
and moving in the circle of royalty 
and high fashion ; and it is an amus- 
ing speculation to inquire if they ever 
had seen their Irish grant, or ventured 
on so bold a journey as a visit to their 
Ulster wilds. Two hundred and fift 
years ago it must have been athoroug 
wilderness, when even now it is so 
rugged and impervious; probably, 
then, it was only accessible by wild 
sheep-walks, or straggling boreens— 
“Where the hunter of deer, or the warrior 


trode 
To his hills which encompass the sea.” 


To the geologist all this district is 
full of matter for curious speculation 
and study ; for even to our uninitiated 
eyes, the variety of the layers of rocks, 
and the diversity in the formations of 
sea cliffs lying close to each other, 


were striking and apparent. The bot- 
anist also would find clusters of 
wild flowers among the sheltered 
rocks and rocky glens. Rare and 
splendid ferns wave thickly by the 
sides of the gullies down which the 
hill-side torrents flash, “making their 
banks one emerald” with ceaseless 
sprinkling. Amidst the green crevices 
of the cliffs, samphire grows abund- 
antly ; and also the curious rose root, 
or rodiola, whose fleshy tuber, on being 
bruised, exhales a perfume like that 
of a garden rose. 

Altogether, Glencolumbkille is an 
attractive place to the lover of scenery, 
who delights to hold 


“ Converse with Nature’s charms, 
And view her stores unrolled.” 


Like all other mountaineers, the 
inhabitants of this region are en- 
thusiastically attached to these re- 
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mote lines where their lot has fallen, 
and rather pride themselves on their 
position, and the very inconveniences 
it produces. We recollect, during a 
journey which we effected from Glen 
to Kilcar in a certain springless cart, 
asking our driver, who was bumping 
most furiously opposite to us during 
the agonies of a trot down the moun- 
tain, “Is there no car with springs to 
be had in Glen?” to which he respond- 
ed, “ Het man, to be sure there are, 
but the cart’s a deal handier.” And 
one of Mr. Griffith’s servants, a regu- 
lar Glencolumbkillian, when taken 
lately to a gentleman’s place some 
distance from home, was disappointed 
on getting inside the gates of the de- 
mesne, and seeing nothing but trees, 
and green lawns, and pleasure grounds, 
he turned round to his master on the 
car, and in a voice of pity exclaimed, 
“Well, well, but this 7s wild !” 

We had a most disagreeably agree- 
able drive in the Killybegs van to 
Donegal—that is, the views, and air, 
and a and sea, were all bright and 
refreshing, but the van was densely 
pee and a wall of rumbling, lum- 

ering trunks, baskets, bags, and 
portmanteaus, loosely corded, soared 
and nodded at our back, and threat- 
ened us with the doom of Aischylus 
at every jolt on the road—“ imminet 
horrendus scopulus’—which being 
translated, means, a trunk had nearly 
fallen on our head; it was an emi- 
grant’s box, and, verily, was the size 
of an oat-bin. We parted with our 
agreeable friends, the rector of Kil- 
car and his kind lady, on getting off 
the van in the street of Ballyshannon, 
where chaos seemed to have come 
again, and where we narrowly es- 
caped the fate of Orestes among the 
candidate carmen, who strove to se- 
cure our person and portmanteau for 
Bundoran, whither we were bound. 
At last we were prevailed on to “sit 
up” on a vehicle with “a studdy 
horse,” and in a few seconds we were 
toiling up the high and hilly street of 
Ballyshannon. It is a very dismal 
and dirty town, with the river Erne 
running strong and fierce, and at win- 
try times broad, and black, and deep 
under its old bridge, hastening fu- 
riously to the rocky precipice just 
below the town, over which it flings 
itself like a maniac, and is lost in 
the sea. It is a noble stream all the 
way down from Belleek, at which 
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little —— it separates itself from 
its parent lake, and makes its escape 
amidst the obstruction of gigantic 
boulders, and broad brown rocks, 
around and over which it whirls and 
foams, and falls in melodious roar, 
till a few yards more it reaches its 
stony and rugged bed, along which, 
between high and wooded banks, it 
rolls along rough and swiftly, till it 
falls into Donegal harbour. It is a 
splendid river for salmon fishing, and 
much frequented by anglers. On a 
broken ledgy cliff, near Ballyshannon, 
and over the sea, hang the ruins of 
Kilbarron Castle. In the thirteenth 
century here were schools of learning 
held by the O’Clerys, who were 
hereditary Ollaves or historians to 
the O’Donels. These O’Clerys— 
Anglice, Clerks—were Galwegians by 
race, and of an ancient family. They 
had had much property, which was 
forfeited partly in the troubles of the 
seventeenth century, and afterwards 
under the infamous penal laws of the 
British government. Their name has 
an honourable association with the 
“ Annals of the Four Masters,” * which 
the O’Clerys wrote about 1632, partly 
in the monastery of Donegal, and 
partly, we believe, in this ver Gastle 
of Kilbarron. Their lineal descend- 
ant, John O’Clery, still lives, and 
though in humble life, has the family 
taste for poetry and literature, and 
though poor, can show a pedigree as 
long as that of a Welsh prince or 
Highland chieftain. 

he smell of the sea comes on you 
as you approach Bundoran. We had 
a long hill to mount, and had leisure 
to take cognizance of our car and its 
political cushions, as well as to ob- 
serve the “studdy horse.” The poor 
animal’s hind-quarter was all crimped 
and streaked with longitudinal lines ; 
and on asking the driver the cause of 
this appearance, he told me that “the 
beast been twice fired to cure his 
hep (hip), which was out of joint.” 
A more singular veneer for reducing 
a dislocation we never had heard of ; 
and we thought it as barbarous as it 
was extraordinary. We lunched at 
Bundoran with some friends, at a large 
house built by Mr. Hamilton, the 
hotel-keeper, and overlooking the 
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sea; a wide-roomed, airy, cool, unfur- 
nished, clean kind of mansion, with 
back and side windows looking to the 
waves, that come in so pleasantly 
and smilingly always at Sonabenia 
which is a thoroughly enjoyable little 
watering place, redolent of sea-weed, 
oil silk, bonnets de la mer, and blue 


rr dresses; and commanding 
rand but generally misty views of 


eelin Head, and its Glencolumb- 
kille giant brothers, which loom 
pay but indistinctly across the 
road water of Donegal bay, towering 
in the distance ; and to an enthusi- 
astic lover of mountains, which we 
profess to be, looking most tempting in 
all they conceal and in all they suggest. 
We had a great desire to see some- 
thing of the unknownbeauties of Lough 
Melvyn, which separates the counties 
of Leitrim and Fermanagh, and gladly 
accepted an invitation from the master 
of Kinlough house, which is two miles 
from Bundoran, on the way to Glen- 
ade and Manorhamilton. A _pret- 
tier or a more romantic grouping of 
scenery could nowhere be found than 
at this place, and its pendants of land- 
scape present: the small embowered 
village, the leaf-crowned church, the 
extremely handsome house, a finished 
specimen of graceful architecture, sur- 
rounded by its lawns and gardens, and 
belted with its immense holly trees, 
and dark forest timber. On the right 
soars the longitudinal mountain of 
Dartree, “dorsum immane,” with its 
green slopes to the lake, and its high 
oo scarp tothe west. Before the 
hall-door, the eye, looking over the long 
green lawn, is detained by the ruins 
ofa church girt with trees, and then 
passes on to where, like a silver shield, 
and glittering in light, Lough Mel- 
vyn reposes with its green islands, 
steep banks, and calm waters. On 
the right of the house, and towards 
its rear, through rifts in the trees, are 
to be seen glimpses of the line of 
mountains which trend to the sea on 
the Sligo road, and all exhibiting the 
sharp rectangular scarp so common in 
the limestone formation. Hereare Ben- 
bulben, or the King’s Mountain, Ben- 
duff, and Benwhisken, with its sharp 
mural precipice beetling over the ocean. 
We had a lovely drive the morning 
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after our arrival Soon these high- 
lands, starting, like Dr. Syntax, in 
search of the picturesque, on our 
kind host’s jaunting-car, and, accom- 
nied by two gentle friends, with a 
iberal and highly recherché luncheon 
stowed in the well of the car, which 
term we will translate for the benefit 
of our English friends, as a rect- 
angular excavated lignean receptacle 
for the preservation of edibles an 
drinkables during excursions, prose- 
cuted for the investigation of the pic- 
turesque. Now here is a definition 
which no one ought to object to, being 
done @ la Doctor Johnson, sonorous, 
accurate, and graphic. The day was 
lovely, and our road lay at the base 
of these mountains, down whose sides, 
like oblong seams, run a vast number 
of almost parallel gullies, the natural 
drains made and used by mountain 
torrents. Inever saw so curious a line 
of apexes as this range exhibits : some 
are conical, like the ee Liberty ; 
some long and flattish, like the top of 
a huge pie; all of them presenting 
breaks, or landslips, or gaps: or being 
abrupt and scarped, like Benwhisken 


whose lofty top resembles the flat head 


dress and fallingleaf worn by the mod- 
ern female peasantry of Rome. Wesaw 
Lough Glenade, and drove through 
the valley, a beautiful, soft, sylvan 
scene, with woods on either side of the 
road, and a streams making 
music—the Bonet and the Ballagh 
rivers flowing and murmuring through 
sweet Glenade. Our point of termi- 
nation was the village of Manorha- 
milton, where we had laid out to 
lunch, and rest ourselves amidst the 
picturesque ruins of the old castle, 
which gives a name and an interest 
to the village over which it stands 
lofty and pre-eminent. The moment 
we arrived and beheld the ancient 
keep rearing itself in the bright day 
and pure air ; and much more when 
online: under its “ grey but leafy 
walls, where Ruin greenly dwells,” 
and where, from the depth of his ivy, 
the winking owl looks at the con- 
tinued flight of swallows, hurrying 
round the ape or clinging to 
the stone mullions of the windows— 
the picture of the Thane’s house in 
“ Macbeth” came vividly before us— 


“This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 

Unto our gentle senses. This guest of summer, 
The temple-loving martlet, does approve, 
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Byhisloved mansionry,that theheaven's breath 

Smells wooingly here. No jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coigne of ae but this bird 

Hath —_ his pendant and procreant 
c e. 

Where they most breed and haunt I have ob- 
served 

The air is delicate.” 

Manorhamilton is the property of 
the Earl of Leitrim. It looks a tho- 
roughly neglected and unswept vil- 
lage, full of dust, and straws, and 
stones, and lounging idleness ; the 
corners of the streets exhibiting a 
knot of gapers, and the inn windows 
crowded with the same. We were 
glad to escape and ensconce ourselves 
on the soft and smooth green sward 
of the old castle courtyard, where, 
having climbed some of. the towers, 
and gone round the ruins, we sat 
down just where the line of shadow 
cast by the walls met the sunshine 
which fell like a shower of gold on 
the sod ; and thus, “ half in light and 
half in shade,” we awaited our lun- 
cheon. But alas, for all sublunary 
expectations! for on the approach of 
our liveried friend, he told us that 
the basket had been forgotten! ac- 
tually and substantially left behind! 
The shock to our nervous system, es- 
pecially on the ganglionic node, was 
tremendous. “Sad Philomel thus” 
—but we forbear to intrude our soul- 
harrowing grief on a sensitive public, 
or disclose the nature of the substi- 
tute for our lost luncheon—horror of 
horrors! adry biscuit and a musty bun! 
The Grecian painter drew a veil across 
the grief he could not portray, and 
we will follow his example. pi 

These ruins are extremely interest- 
ing. They are well preserved, and 
thickly mantled with ivy. The ori- 

inal castle was a stately and splen- 

id edifice, nearly one hundred feet 
square and forty feet in height, richly 
carved, and coigned with cut stone, 
walled all round, with four irregular 
bastions at the corners, and exhibiting 
a grand entrance. It was built by 
Sir Frederick Hamilton, in 1641—a 
troublous era—and was reputed as 
the strongest and handsomest castle 
in Ulster. The country all around is 
rich, undulating, varied, and beauti- 
ful; and the mountain of Benbo, 
1,400 feet in altitude, rises opposite 
the castle and over the village, which 
is watered by the river Owenmore. 

This Sir Frederick Hamilton was 
of the noble houses of Hamilton and 
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Abercorn. He was dson to the 
second Earl of Arran, Regent of Scot- 
land; he had also the ancient blood 
of Seton in his veins; he had charged 
against the Imperialists at Leipsig 
and Lutzen, and had heard the glo- 
rious war-cry of the Swedes, “ Im- 
manuel, God with us,’ and fought 
under the conquering banner of the 
greatest and best monarch-soldier of 
all times—Gustavus Adolphus. On 
his death he appears to have come to 
England, when, marrying the heiress 
of Sir John Vaughan, a Donegal 
settler, and Governor of London- 
derry, he became Governor of Ulster, 
and built this magnificent fortalice. 
His son Gustavus—probably named 
after the King of Sweden, his 
father’s old general—was an officer 
of rank, and fought at Londonderry 
and the Boyne for William, from 
whom he received large grants of es- 
cheated lands. He was a Privy Coun- 
cillor, as well as a Brigadier-General 
—“tam Marti quam Mercurio ;” had 
a peerage from George I., a.p. 1717, 
as Viscount Boyne, and married a 
daughter of Sir Henry Brooke, of 
Brookborough, county Fermanagh. 
He was not the famous Governor of 
Enniskillen in 1689. He, too, was 
Gustavus Hamilton, and of a noble 
stock, being nephew to Hugh Hamil- 
ton, created Lord Glenawly, 1660. 
This nobleman was son to Archibald 
Hamilton, who was Archbishop of 
Cashel, a.p. 1630, and was forced to 
fly to Sweden in the troubles of 1641. 
Here he married, and had two sons, 
viz., Lord Glenawly, and Colonel Lu- 
dowick Hamilton, father, by a Swed- 
ish lady of rank, of Gustavus Hamil- 
ton, the Governor of Enniskillen. 
This family descended from Sir Claude 
Hamilton, of Cochonogh, in the Len- 
nox, as the district was called of old. 
It would now be described as Cochno, 
in the ne. of Old Kilpatrick, and 
shire of Dumbarton. 

It is a singular coincidence that 
there should have been two Gustavus 
Hamiltons, both living at the same 
time, serving the same cause; both 
soldiers, both nobly born, both go- 
vernors, both living in the one county, 
leaders in the same army ; both their 
fathers having been officers of rank 
and personal friends to Gustavus 
Adolphus, both serving in Sweden, 
both calling their sons after their 
great leader, and yet both these sons 
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perfectly and individually distinct, 
save possibly in some very remote 
Scotch relationship. 

From Manorhamilton till we gain- 
ed the shores of Lough Melvyn, the 
country presents nothing remarkable 
in the way of scenery. The road then, 
keeping on the south bank of the 
lake, ascends and descends in many 
undulations; it is cut out of the side 
of the mountain of Aghabohad, which 
springs from the shores of the lough 
to an elevation of 1,346 feet. To 
our left soared the sides of the steep 
upland ; on our right, the sloping 
spurs of the mountain descended to 
the lake, fissured with many a green, 
and deep, and rocky gully, where, in 
winter, torrents rave, and leap, and 
foam ; and, in summer, rivulets bub- 
ble and tinkle. Opposite to us, on 
the north side of Lough Melvyn, we 
saw the town of Garrison, glancin 
with white houses and ae an 
looking very pure and clean in the 
evening sun. Here the Roogagh, 
with all its tributaries and feeders, 
discharges a heavy mass of waters into 
the lake. The islands lie more to- 
wards Kinlough. We counted four, 
viz., Innischin, Inniskeen, Innistem- 
ple, and Innismean. We saw nothing 
strikingly wild or racy about Lough 
Melvyn. It is a fine sheet of water, 
seven miles long; and its southern 
bank must look beautiful from the 
opposite side, with its views of up- 
land, glen, wood, and waterfall. 

The old castle of Dartree, or Ros- 
salogher, is a ruin in one of the islands 
of Lough Melvyn. The Clancy fa- 
mnily were chiefs of Dartree, but lost 
their property by confiscation in 1641. 

We left Kinlough very early in the 
morning, having taken leave of our 
kind friends on the preceding evening. 
We were bound for Castle Caldwell, 
county Fermanagh. On the car with 
us we had a most agreeable com- 

nion—eloquent, though mute, high- 
y instructive, though not uttering a 
word—viz., “The Schools and School- 
masters” of poor Hugh Miller. One 
who, we thought, if so delightful in 
the silent companionship of his books, 
must have been utterly charming in 
his oral intimacy as a living being: a 
rare man and mind indeed ; one who 
could not walk thirty yards on moor, 
or plain, or ocean-strand, or mountain 
side, but he would gather instruction 
as a child would gather shells or wild 
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flowers, and adorning all he culled 
with the stored beauty of his own 
mind, and the picturesque simplicit 
of his own language, give them forth 
in his many books to delight and in- 
struct his fellow-creatures. 

We reached Belleek through Bally- 
shannon. The River Erne connects 
the two places, forming a beautiful 
cord of wild, raving, rushing, foaming 
water from the village to the town. 
The bridge of Belleek spans the river 
a few yards below where it bursts 
from Lough Erne. I have already 
noticed these splendid rapids, but no 
words could do justice to the water 
picture over which you look, when 
standing at the battlements of the 
bridge. Underneath you is a deep 
rocky channel bed sloping steeply 
from the lake, and all full of immense 
boulders, and jagged ledges, and pre- 
cipitous rocks; rushing madly and 
heavily into these hollows, a mighty 
volume of water is precipitated in 
foam and thunder, as it falls from the 
lake, presenting not one, but a hun- 
dred cascades ; with a continuous roar 
that lulls the senses while it excites 
themind. Themassof water thus dis- 
charged we are suré must amount to 
many thousand tons every minute: 
and the water-power, even when the 
lake is low after a long drought, is 
immense, and always to be relied on. 
We saw it after long and heavy rains, 
and we felt that we never had seen 
grander or more strikingrapids. And 
we thought of these lines— 
“The roar of waters! rapid as the light, 

The flashing mass foams, shaking the abyss. 

The hell of waters, where they howl, and 


iss, 

And boil in endless torture, while the sweat 
Of their “saw agony wrung out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of 


et 
Which gird the gulf around in pitiless horror 
set. 


It is very hard to turn your eyes 
from the Falls of Belleek, and lose the 
admiration with which this pulse- 
quickening, spirit-stirring picture of 
“the noise and anger of great waters” 
tills your mind. The roar of the ra- 

ids is musical, delightful, and sub- 
ime. Turning round, you walk across 
the bridge, and survey the river as it 
emerges in wild hurry and rush from 
under the opposite arches, sweeping 
along its rude and stony bed, till lost 
to sight wy the curve of intervening 
banks. Yet all along the road you 
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may trace its current by its voice, and 
mad exhilarating song, as it breasts 
and leaps over, or whirls round a thou- 
sand dark opposing boulders, which 
strew its bed, and check but cannot 
stay its course. 

We said it was hard to turn from 
the survey of this exciting scene. 
Yet here, on the very spot—-the tor- 
rent’s actual brink—is a striking work 
ot most elaborate and finished excel- 
lence. Amidst the roar of the rapids 
of old Erne, Nature and Art are seen 
side by side, as if assisting and utiliz- 
ing each other; for here by the bridge 
is the new china factory, erected under 
the auspices of Mr. John Caldwell 
Bloomfield, who is lord of the soil. 

The history of this factory is re- 
markable. By a mere accident Mr. 
Bloomfield discovered that he had 
large masses of a beautiful white fel- 
spar lying in the mountains of his 
estate. This he knew to be a sub- 
stratum for the manufacture of china 
of the best kind ; and feeling that he 
possessed at Belleek a water-power 
second to none in the United King- 
dom for vast and sustained supply, 
his mind naturally reverted to the de- 
sire of benefiting his tenantry and 
estate, and opening the resources of his 
native county by the erection ofa build- 
ing for the grinding of the mineral, 
and the manufacture of it into china. 
In this position of affairs he found 
ready aid in the sympathy and enter- 
prise of Mr. M‘Birney, of the Dublin 
firm of “ M‘Birney, Collis, and Co.,” 
who entered into all Mr. Bloomfield’s 
views approvingly, and has erected 
the factory at Belleek at a large cost, 
aided by the great ability and zeal of 
the acting and resident partner, Mr. 
Armstrong, whose architectural taste 
is well displayed in the fine building 
which now adds a further charm to 
the vision of beauty presented to the 
tourist, as he stands amidst the thun- 
der of the water, on the bridge of 
Belleek. 

This very fine description of felspar 
is found in vast abundance on the Castle 
Caldwell property; and should the 
manufactory prosper, of which there 
can be but little doubt, its success 
will create quite a social revolution in 
Irish commerce; and thus all true- 
hearted lovers of the dear old soil of 
Green Erin must wish it well, and 
~ Ee prosper the cause and the 
work! 
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Although the advantage of water 
carriage into the very works them- 
selves is enjoyed by the factory, yet 
so unmanageable is the great inland 
sea which constitutes Lough Erne, 
that to develop fully the many fa- 
cilities which, in conjunction with the 
abundance of raw material, exists in 
this district, the certain and rapid 
communication insured by a railroad 
is required ; and this want being seen 
and felt, is about to be supplied by 
another manifestation of the enter- 
prise of our fellow-citizen, Mr. M‘Bir- 


ney. 

Castle Caldwell, according to Mr. 
Fraser, is “the most beautifully situ- 
ated of all the seats on Lough Erne,” 
nor is there probably any place in 
the kingdom more happily circum- 
stanced in regard of lake scenery. 
As we drove up the avenue, we 
marked the old dark church on the 
left, with its belt of trees bending in 
the breeze above it, like the black 
plumes over a hearse; on the left 
was a line of great firs sentineling 
the road ; before us, and on either 
side, were glintings and shimmerings 
of the lake between the natural vis- 
tas of the trees, and the quivering and 
rustling of their myriad leaves : and 
patches of bright water contrasting 
with the green, soft, woodland. The 
house stands on an eminence or bank, 
which slopes steeply down to the lake 
strand. It is a very old and castellated 
mansion, and flanked by two square 
towers pierced for musketry, one of 
which was used as a belfry; on its 
right side, facing the lake, there are 
the remains of a stone terrace ; open- 
ing on this antique causeway are 
three or four cells, with niches in them 
apparently for statues ; these are now 
used as cow and fowl] houses, and oxen 
low—“mugiunt boves”—and hens 
cackle, where once nuns told their 
beads, and breathed their aves. The 
building was originally monastic, 
though I cannot find it in Dugdale, 
and Archdale is silent on it. 

The castle presents a broad front- 
age, with high Italian windows. At 
the door are two busts, one on either 
side. They are female heads, with their 
hair settled & ?/mperatrice, very an- 
cient and much soiled by long expo- 
sure tothe weather. The hall is large, 
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and high, and airy, and leads to a 
corridor, where, in a thrice noble room 
for size and light, is “the museum.” 
Here are some things very beautiful, 
such as the royal robes of emperors 
and mandarins, brought by Mr. Bloom- 
field from China ; some things ve 
curious, such asKingCharles the First’s 
dressing-box ; old revolving fire-arms, 
which ignore Colonel Colt as an origin- 
al inventor ; and some extremely an- 
cient things, and of rare value, such as 
whole boxes of antique Roman coins, 
brought from Italy by Sir James 
Caldwell, who appears to have been 
a numismatologist, as well as a cour- 
tier and a soldier. Indeed the house 
is rich in works of art ; some few good 
paintings, but a countless number of 
rare and valuable prints ; so that there 
is not wallage—if we may be allowed 
to coin a word—to permit of their 
being hung up ; as there is not room 
in the library for all the dusty tomes, 
which stand three deep from front to 
back on the shelves of the book-cases. 
Among these we discovered a folio 
containing the first number of the 
Freeman’s Journal, the leading ar- 
ticle breathing the purest liberty, and 
full of fine fire, good writing, and ro- 
mantic sentiment, indicative of the 
very mind and style of its original 
editor, Henry Brooke, the author of 
“The Fool of Quality.”* 

After passing the museum, you turn 
into what was originally the hall, and 
from which the reception rooms go 
off, and the great staircase ascends ; 
this is lit by a large window of rich 
stained glass, in small squares or com- 
partments, some of them displayin 
great beauty of workmanship, an 
rare vividness of colouring ; the stair- 
case walls are tapestried, partly with 
old gobelin web, and partly covered 
with prints and pictures, some excel- 
lent, and all old-fashioned. The house 
is warm and dry ; yet too old not to 
require the hand of resuscitation ; 
the wood is heart of oak ; the bed- 
rooms airy and spacious, commandi 
from their windows lovely green land- 
scapes, silvered and spotted with 

leaming and glancing patches of the 
and backed by the long and 
lofty line of the empurpled cliffs of 
Poolaphooka. 
A calm gray morning; the sun 


* See Gilbert’s ** History of Dublin,” vol. iii., p. 336. 
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behind thin clouds; small openings 
of blue sky; not an air breathing, nor 
a leaf stirring. We are standing at 
the hall-door, looking out over the 
lawn, when a gamekeeper ascends 
the bank. He has a large bag in his 
hand containing a badger which had 
been caught in the woods that morn- 
ing by a foxtrap. The animal was 
unhurt, but half dead with the fright 
produced by the novelty of his situa- 
tion. We shook him out of his bag, 
and the gray, rough, thick-legged, flat- 
hacked, fat-sided, low-headed, old fel- 
low waddled and hobbled, and then ran 
for his life across the lawn, pursued 
by our whole party, children, “little 
dogs, and all,” in full ery, till we saw 
him safely ensconced in the jungle of 
an old garden to the left of the house. 
His herbivorous qualities saved his 
life. Had it been an otter, a fish de- 
vourer, he had died the death which 
such lake pirates are ever awarded, 
and well and richly deserve in the 
estimation of all fishermen. 

Now we are out upon the lake in 
our long white boat, two old peasants 
pulling the oars through the deep 
“water as calm as glass. e are bent 
on rowing round the green head- 
lands, visiting the dark bays, and 
then landing for luncheon on some of 
the round and mounded islands. We 
started from North Bay, and pulling 
round the Point of Rosegole, our host 
there hooked and killed a four- pound 
trout. After this piscatory feat we 
landed on Buck Island, so called from 
its having been a nursery and breed- 
ing place for deer in old times. It is 
a round high spot, gray looking and 
solitary, covered with gigantic whin 
bushes, trees, sand, and grass; the 
rarely disturbed resort of countless 
wild duck from the water, and rabbits 
on the land. Here we had our insu- 
lar repast, stretched on the green 
sward, which carpets the very crown 
of the island. Thence re-embarking, 
we pulled close to the Eagle Island ; 
and now we had a view of the lake 
in its great breadth and expanse, re- 
sembling more an inland sea, while 
to the right, and topping the lon 
range of woods, appeared the scarpe 
and richly-tinted precipices of Pool- 
aphooka, stretching away for many 
a mile, and bounding the prospect. 
Now we are coasting along the shores 
of the Stone Park Promontory, which, 
richly wooded, shoots for two miles 
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into the lough : the longest point in a 
fresh-water lake in the United King- 
dom, or, perhaps, in Europe. Trees 
grow thickly here, amidst its rocky 
structure, which descends into the 
water in sharp stone ledges, beneath 
which the otter lurks and swims ; in 
the woods there are many badgers. 
Here along the shore the lake is 
black and deep, and the fish leap 
from the water of Rossmore Bay 
when a cloud darkens the sky. 

Erect and tall, clad in velvet jacket 
and Spanish sombrero, with fishing- 
rod grasped in both hands, and a sin- 

le gut line, bristling with many a 
Rook, running out from the boat’s 
stern, stands our good Castellan, a 
regular disciple of Isaac Walton, 
and intent on sport. Hark, a sudden 
splash, and the line runs out, after a 
jerking somerset to the surface has 

en perceived—a fish—a large fish 
has taken the bait, and all that pa- 
tience and skill can do is summoned 
to enable our fisherman to secure 
him. Now he strains at the gut, 
and the tall lithe rod bends to its 
handle under the pull. Nowthe line 
is paid out from the reel in yards— 
now again wound cautiously up, as 
the animal’s efforts become more 
faint. Hark! another plunge and 
stronger pull—he has darted under 
the boat. “Back water, boys, he is 
making for the sedges b more 
Point, and we shall lose him. Now 
gently pull out into the lake, and we 
will slowly wind him up.” Ha! an- 
other desperate dart, and he is in 
deep water, and racing up the bay, 
and the line flies from the reel as the 
men pull oars after him; and this 
subaqueous battle goes on for nearly 
half an hour, amidst hope and fear, 
and tremendous excitement, in which, 
we confess our weakness, we ourselves 
could not but participate, till at 
length the animal’s strength seems 
spent, and slowly and carefully our 
fisherman winds up his reel, drawing 
his prey on to the boat’s stern; we 
all, especially the ladies, bending for- 
ward to see what had been = 
and the gentle lady of the castle hav- 
ing her landing net well in hand— 
presently there is a yellowing to the 
surface—black back, large head, white 
belly—a tremendous splash, a writh- 
ing somerset, and the gentle lady dex- 
trously puts her net under the strug- 
gling savage, and lifts into the boata 
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huge pike fully ten pounds in weight. 
“Oh, the villain,” exclaims one of the 
boatmen ; “Oh, the robber,” re-echoes 
the other, for all true fishermen mor- 
tally hate a pike, probably on the 
common principle that two of a trade 
never agree ; for the animal is only a 
fisherman in an aggravated and irre- 
gular form: and the man, viewing 
him piscatorially, is only a human 
pike, a little less voracious, and with- 
out the dorsal fin. 

Slowly now, and “homeward 
bound,” we pulled across the lake’s 
dark water, rounding the three points 
of Mule Park, on one of which old 
Sir James Caldwell had a beautiful 
summer-house ; and passing the bays 
of Birch and Killeen, and rowing 
round the Castle bay, where flights 
of water-fowl rose from the sedges at 
the noise of our oars in their rullocks, 
we landed at the boat-house on Rose- 
gole, just as a flood of evening sun- 
shine fell on lake, and lawn, and 
leaves, investing the latter in an in- 
tensest green, gilding the gray walls 
of the castle with a smile of amber 


- light, and suffusing the mural cliffs 


of Poolaphooka with a blush of misty 
purple, which hung upon them from 
their wooded base to their bald gray 
summits. 

The great charm of this place is its 
utter quietude : the very leaves, in 
their shelter under the banks which 
slope to the lake, appear to hang mo- 
tionless; the castle has a look of heavy 
and senile repose upon its gray brow; 
a weary worn weight of antiquity: 
it is like a giant recumbent amidst 
sreen banks and calm waters. Here 
is old Art decaying amidst young Na- 
ture ; man’s work ever tending to de- 
cadency, and God’s work ever renewed 
and renewing its freshness, like the 
glorious sun when he comes glittering 
up each morning from his bath in the 
eastern wave. 

The Castle Caldwell estate was 
originally called Rosberg. I cannot 
find that name in Pynnar’s “ Survey 
of Fermanagh,” though there is Rose- 

uire, which probably is the Point of 

osegole, on which the house now 
stands. The original patentees were 
the Flowerdews, and Sir E. and J. 
Blennerhasset : part of the pro erty 
is now called “ Manorhasset.’ rom 
this family Mr. Bloomfield’s maternal 
ancestors, the Caldwells, purchased 
the lands, or had them in exchange, 
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A.D: circiter 1640. In the patent 
of nobility from Maria Theresa to Sir 
James Caldwell, constituting him 
and his descendants Counts of Milan, 
we find the first Caldwell who settled 
in Ireland was a man of noble Scot- 
tish race, and came to England with 
James I. Sir James Caldwell, the 
first baronet, married a daughter of 
his neighbour, Sir John Hume, of 
Castle Hume, now the residence of 
the Marquess of Ely ; and fourth in 
descent from him came another Sir 
James, who in 1749 was created 
Count of Milan, and was in the ser- 
vice of the Empress Queen : three of 
Sir James’s brothers were eminent 
soldiers. Colonel Hume Caldwell 
was in the Austrian service. We shall 
speak more of him presently. 

Colonel Henry was a commandant 
at Quebec ; and his brother, Charles, 
wasaide-de-camp to the great General 
Wolfe. In 1759 Sir James raised, at 
his own expense, a regiment of light 
horse for the defence of the govern- 
ment, which he commanded for many 
years. He appears to have been a 
splendid old Irish gentleman, driving 
his coach-and-four, and exhibiting 
much state,whichwasthe custom ofthe 
times ; and wethinkitis Arthur Young 
who tells us in his “ Travels,” how 
he spent some pleasant days at Castle 
Caldwell, and how Sir James enter- 
tained him royally, and sent him up 
to Enniskillen afterwards in his own 
barge, manned by six watermen, in 
the Caldwell liveries, with silver 
badges on their sleeves, and colours 
flying, and with a full band of music 
in the stern, &c., &c. 

Mr. Bloomfield, the present owner 
of the property, derives his right trom 
his mother, who, with her sister, the 
late Lady Hort, were daughters and 
coheiresses of Sir John Caldwell, the 
fifth baronet. 

En avant for Enniskillen. We have 
said adieu to Castle Caldwell, to its 
leafy haunts, and land-locked bays, 
and still views; and above all, to its 
gentle and kind hearts ; and we are 
paddling across an arm of the lake in 
a punt with our portmanteau at our 
feet ; and now we are driving in the 
Bundoran van, between the valleyed 
roots of Poolaphooka and the lake, 
Castle Archdall sitting like a queen 
amidst her woods over the water ; 
and now we are rolling along a first- 
rate road which runs through the 
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Ely estate, and to our mind a more 
beautifully cared for property we have 
never seen—quoad appearance ; and 
we would challenge the most recher- 
ché shire in England to produce trim- 
mer hedges, neater farm-houses, clean- 
er, brighter husbandry; nicer foot- 
paths, gates, lodges, walls, &c., than 
we passed by in our rapid drive to 
Enniskillen. 

The marquess is a young lad of 
eleven years of age; but his splendid 
estate is under the happy manage- 
ment of Mr. Maurice Maude, brother 
to the Crimean heroes of that name, 
and son to the late estimable Rector 
of Enniskillen. 

We caught a glimpse of Portora 
Castle, now in ruins, its mouldering 
walls standing on the shores of Lough 
Erne, once a stronghold of the 
M‘Guires, a fierce sept; and for cen- 
turies the reguli of Fermanagh : be- 
hind the castle and topping the hill, is 
Portora schoolhouse, nobly endowed, 
and eminent for educational success. 
From this the drive into Enniskillen is 
striking and handsome. 


We love to visit this brave, noble, 
old town, and breathe its pure and 
loyal air. 


History has made it illus- 
trious ; and its sons still preserve the 
spirit of energy, courage, and self- 
possession, which made them so fa- 
mous nearly two centuriesago. From 
thence we had a pleasant drive to 
Florence Court, the seat of the Earl 
of Enniskillen, and the representative 
of an historical name and an honoured 
family. This is a bright and princely 
place, and situated amidst charming 
scenery. Onitsleft soars Ben Aghlin, 
further to the south the line of Knock- 
ninny mountains trend towards Sligo. 
Behind the house the deer-park rises, 
a lofty and precipitous upland, beau- 
tifully planted, and disclosing crag, 
and lawn, and verdant steep, where 
the herd wander in indolent security, 
and find pasture, and shade, and 
shelter, as their need may be. More 
to the left still, and on the road to 
Manorhamilton, is Cuileagh moun- 
tain. Opposite the house, butatacon- 
siderable distance, the rectory stands, 
commanding most lovely views of fair 
Florence Court, and its splendid back- 
ground of green woods, rock, and 
mountain. The park isa noble en- 
closure, thoroughly well kept, and full 
of fine timber of great growth. The 
ground undulates, and the views are 
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varied and rich; the great trees are 
of a remarkable straightness, having 
been originally planted with much 
judgment; the house is an extremely 

andsome and noble mansion. Mr. 
Inglis, the traveller, says, that “it is 
every way worthy of the grounds 
which surround it.” And headds, that 
“Florence Court wants water only to 
make it a paradise.” This want, we 
suppose, could be easily supplied, as, 
no doubt, there are numberless springs 
in the mountain chain which soars 
behind the place. We confess that 
we were too much charmed with 
Florence Court to recognise any want : 
it is so fresh and young-looking. In- 
side as well as outside of the mansion 
we would say brightness is its charac- 
teristic. The house is full of light 
and colour; the staircase airy and 
well-proportioned ; the front throws 
out two wings, each terminating in a 
large and cupolaed apartment, that on 
the left as you approach the hall-door 
is the earl’s museum. Here isa mag- 
nificent Irish elk, a perfect and gi- 
gantic skeleton—among dead things 
the king of the room. There are 
rare and most curious specimens of 
peaainy here; and it is admitted 

y men of science, that the noble 
owner’s collection of fossil fishes in 
this museum is the finest in Europe, 
if not in the world. The earl, unlike 
many country gentlemen, loves books, 
and has a good library, well selected, 
and comprising many fine works on 
antiquarian matters, and on physical 
science, principally geology and zoo- 
logy. irhere are some good pictures 
in the house, among which, perhaps, 
the most striking, are two grand Rem- 
brandts in the dining-room, looking 
sombre, and dark, and shadowy, amidst 
a number of handsome and heroic 
Coles, frank and fearless faces, the 
family pictures of an extremely well- 
looking race: among which that of 
General Sir Lowry Cole, G.C.B., with 
his sheathed sabre carried over his 
shoulder, engages the eye : while near 
the fireplace is a softer study, the 
canvas “counterfeit” of a very fair 
woman, the beautiful Florence rey 
daughter of Sir Bourchier Wrey, M.P. 
for Sropenaiiens a Cornish baronet of 
old blood, and a colonel in King Wil- 
liam’s army. Thislady,in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, was wooed 
and won by John Cole, M.P. for Ennis- 
killen, and father to Lord Mount 
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Florence, the first peer of the family; 
and on becoming his wife, brought 
the blood of the Courtenays of Pow- 
derham, the Chichesters, the Bour- 
chiers, Earls of Bath, and the Rolles, 
all noble houses, into the Enniskillen 
family. Report says, too, that she 
was — dowered, and that the 
house of Florence Court was indebted 
for its graceful title and its handsome 
structure to the pretty Christian name 
and just taste of its noble mistress. 
The family are so mixed up with Irish 
history, and with a consistent line of 
politics, that their pictures awakened 
many anassociationinourmind. They 
have a royal descent through a lineal 
ancestor, Sir John Cole, knight, of 
Nythway, in Devonshire, who married 
Anne, daughter of Sir Nicholas Bo- 
drugan, about 1350, a wealthy Cornish 
knight, who traced his line up to 
Henry IIL. through John, Duke of 
Lancaster, and the Earls of Salisbury, 
Westmoreland, Surrey, Oxford, &c. 
Sir William Cole, the first settler in 
Ireland, represented Fermanagh in 
1639; he was a person of abilities, 
and steady principles of loyalty, and 
in high trust with the government of 
the day, to whom he gave the first 
information of the plot of 1641, it 
being disclosed to him by his foster 
brother—Sir William himself having 
had a narrow escape of being mur- 
dered, along with many others of his 
party, while at dinner with Captain 

aguire of Crevenish. He after- 


wards commanded a regiment of 500 


foot, and did good service to the 
government, and was made Governor 
of Enniskillen ; and ina time of want 
of food, in 1643, he spent £300 in 
purchasing from his own purse corn 
for his soldiers. His second son, Sir 
John, was likewise an eminent and 
valiant soldier, and Governor of Ennis- 
killen, and Avs son was created Lord 
Ranelagh. 

It may be asked what part the Cole 
family took in the transactions of 
1688. They were then children, and 
living in England for education, and 
their house in Enniskillen, only occu- 
ees by servants, was seized on ina 
tiendly way, and appropriated to 
Governor Hamilton’s use. 

We were charmed, on the morning 
after our arrival, to hear, that a pic- 
nic was to be perpetrated to explore 
the Cuilcagh mountain, and see the 
wonders of the Marble Arch, and the 
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romantic glen which leads to it. Cu- 
ileagh is 2,188 feet high. It is a 
limestone mountain, and like all of a 
similar formation, exhibits a rugged 
and broken surface, and abounds in 
caves, land-slips, and subterranean 
hollows. Near its base are large de- 
posits of ironstone, veins of which 
may be traced in the penne ne 
streams. Mines were once opene 
here, and the ore was worked as long as 
the woods supplied timber for smelt- 
ing; but when the necessary fuel 
failed, the mines were closed. 

We had a very enjoyable day on 
Cuilcagh ; the weather was most pro- 
pitious, as we emerged—a large party 
—from the avenue gate. Our road 
went past the pretty church of Flo- 
rence Court. On the right, in the 
distance, are gleamings of Lough 
Macnean, while nearer are bright 
farm-houses and pretty gardens, indic- 
ative of a thriving tenantry, and ci- 
vilized habits. e drove over the 
bridge that spans the Claddagh, 
a river which descends from the 
Cuilcagh mountain, issuing from the 
earth at the Marble Arch; and pro- 
ceeded till we were opposite to Gort- 
natowell, which is a huge knob, or 
rounded cliff, rising from the soil, we 
should say, fully 600 feet. Itisa very 
remarkable bluff, and is an object to 
all the country round. Returning to 
the Claddagh river, we left our ve- 
hicles at a farm-house, and turning 
into a gate, found ourselves in a 
beautiful narrow glen, up which a 
steep path ascended. All to the left 
was rich woodland and grass; to the 
right the Claddagh foamed and raved 
adown its rugged bed, along which 
lay a number of huge boulders, worn 
round by the action and fretting of 
the water. Opposite were high banks, 
some thickly wooded, some presenting 
precipitous and lofty escarpments of 
dove-coloured limestone, nearly sixty 
feet high. A more lovely and roman- 
tic glen could nowhere be seen. Pre- 
sently we came to a fall of water 
rushing down among the woods on 
the left, and emptying itself into the 
Claddagh. This was the Owenbrain 
stream, which, rising in the mountain, 
is lost, and emerging again, swells the 
main river at this place. A little 
more mounting and walking brought 
us to the Marble Arch, which is so 
peculiar as to make it difficult to de- 
scribe. It is an irregula. cavern, 
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formed of and full of great masses of 
limestone, loosely heaped, and exhi- 
biting chinks and chambers, produced 
by the vast size of these giant boul- 
ders, and their lying so irregularly one 
over the other. An adventurous foot 
can descend into these natural rooms, 
and their extent is, we believe, unas- 
certained. Through the span of the 
arch two subterraneous rivers united- 
ly flow, and forming the Claddagh, 
fall into the stony bed at the bottom 
of the glen. These rivers are the 
Aughanran and the Sacrappagh; both 
spring from the one lake, Loughatona, 
which lies high and cold amidst the 
untrod and solitary uplands of Cuil- 
cagh ; and their course from their 
source to where they appear mingling 
their waters at the Marble Arch, is 
most singular, for both sink into the 
splits of the mountain at different 
places, and, forming a meeting of the 
waters under ground, glide along 
through a dark and tortuous channel 
in the bowels of great Cuilcagh, when 
they force their passage into day once 
more, descending through the rifts, 
and rocks, and caverns of the Marble 
Arch. Higher up we came to a rest- 
ing place, Lugna Braghy, or “rough 
hollow.” Opposite to us, and above 
the glen foliage soared the bare hill 
of Coghan. Looking back, the narrow 
valley we had traversed, appeared, 
like a dark cleft in the hills, filled up 
with leafy verdure; beyond, the great 
mountain of Belmore, pierced with a 
thousand caves, and 1,315 feet high, 
soared in the horizon. The view was 
bright, varied, and lovely; and we 
could not help awarding the palm of 
excellency to “The Alt,” as this Fer- 
managh glen is called, in preference 
to our better known Dargle—“ detur 
pulchriori, et fiat justitia.” We are 
sure this would be the award, if a 
jury of landscape painters were im- 
panelled to try this question of rela- 
tive picturesque. 

In a cavity of Lugna Braghy the 
servants had made a fire, and were 
broiling some dozens of troutlings, 
caught in the Claddagh; other fol- 
lowers flitted about on the rock or 
amidst the trees : it was a gipsy scene. 
The wood, the torrent, the girdling 
mountains, the deep glen, the blue 
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sky between the leaves, the fire crack- 
ling and blazing, the figures moving 
round it, the smoke eddying among 
the trees—all mingled and enhanced 
the interest of the landscape. We 
lunched in an arched chamber partly 
artificial, the happy voices of the 
children making pleasant music at 
the feast. At the door sat, with 
upright form and placid face, Willie 
Blair, a very old tenant on the estate; 
his house is not far from this, and he 
has accompanied every pic-nic party 
from Florence Court to the Marble 
Arch for time unmeasured. 

After luncheon we ascended to the 
top of the wooded rock; and there, 
reposing amidst the heather, we ad- 
mired the scene where— 


* Rock, river, cavern, mountain, all abound, 
With bluest tints to harmonise the whole.” 


And here two of the ladies of the 
party wakened the glen by a lovely 
rush of song; and our late host in 

onegal, the Rector of Kilcar, sang 
with great taste an old melody of 
other days, which made us all sad 
with its sweetness. 

But we must arise, for we have not 
seen half the wonders of Cuilcagh as 
yet. So we set forward through a 
dense wood, and cross a mountain 
stream, and soon we arrive at the 
uplands: and here, on the left, is a 
deep abrupt ravine, full of rocks and 
trees; and at its bottom is a great 
limestone cave. This is the “Cradle 
Hole,” in Irish, Pultona cleawaughan* 
—a mellifluous Celticism, with the 
etymology of which we profess our- 
ae to be unacquainted. We all 
clambered, or rather slid down this 
steep ravine ; some few descended 
into the hole, but the majority were 
contented to peep into its gloom : and 
having done Pultona, &c., &., as we 
all had scrambled down, so we now 
all scrambled back again, and went 
further up the mountain, till, a little 
to the left, we reached the “ Rattling 
Hole.” This is certainly a most sin- 
gular affair. It is a deep, narrow 
shaft or funnel, which is driven down 
by the hand of nature through the 
heart of the mountain, and communi- 
cates with a subterranean river, which 
is lost from the surface about a mile 


* Pulton is ‘‘a hole,” or “perforated ;” cleawauyhan—properly cliabhan—is a 
** cradle” or ‘‘ basket.” 
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further up the mountain. And now, 
to prove all this, a huge stone must 
be sent down the orifice; and our 
noble host, who seemed to enjoy his 
mountain ramble with as much gusto 
as the youngest child in the party, 
volunteers himself to be the living 
catapult to discharge the missile. 
Presently he is seen advancing, pois- 
ing a huge boulder on his shoulder, 
and hurling it down the “ Rattling 
Hole.” We all listen breathlessly, 
and distinctly hear its fall from ledge 
to ledge ; then a thud ; then a pause ; 
then another rebound ; then fall after 
fall; and lastly, a wild, yet dull and 
heavy splash into water, sounding 
hollow and far from the bottom of 
the funnel. In a short time after- 
wards, we came upon the top of a 
precipice, down whose mural face, 
from cleft and rift, trees were spring- 
ing and green ivy dwelling. Here 
were the white thorn and the sweet 
briar growing out of the cliff, as the 
arbutus springs from the bare rock at 
Killarney. At the bottom of this 
lofty wall of limestone, the Aughan- 
ran loses itself in “ The Cat’s Hole,” 
and, uniting underground with the 
Sacrappagh, which also sinks near 
this place, they both reappear at the 
Marble Arch, and becoming the Clad- 
dagh, flow through the glen we had 
ascended. The bore of the hole is 
evidently too small for the river ; and 
in winter time, they told us that 
the hollow basin through which the 
Aughanran comes down to where it 
is stopped by the cliff, is half-way up 
full of water, like a large bath some 
thirty or forty feet deep, the water 
below slowly trickling and, as it were, 
filtering through the narrow “ Cat’s 
Hole.” The Irish name for this 
strange place is “‘ Monaster-bouliee.” 

Verily it 1s a strange place—wild, 
original, secluded, lovely—the great 
massive mural cliff, with the green 
trees hanging from its rifts and 
clefts, “like laurels on the bald first 
Cwsar’s brow;” and the river run- 
ning towards its broad face, and then 
at once sinking and disappearing 
through the caverns with which its 
base is honeycombed. The basin, 
which opens on either side of the 
stream, is a green hollow, full of grass, 
and rushes, and trees. On the right 
is a long series of high dark rocks, 
overgrown with brambles and rich 
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ivy, with longitudinal fissures all 
through them leading to cave after 
cave. Many of our party disappeared 
through one opening, and in a short 
time reappeared many yards further 
down through a different outlet, re- 
visiting the glimpses of the moon, 
but not like their former immaculate 
selves, having picked up mud, cob- 
webs, and dust, as trophies of adven- 
ture, in their scramblings through the 
caverns. At the end of the in, 
the channel of the Aughanran nar- 
rows between low cliffs, and is dark 
with the foliage of bramble, and 
shrub, and tall fern, and alder, and 
salix, trees that love the water. Much 
higher up on the mountain lies Lough- 
a-tona, or “The Sluggish Lake,” from 
whose lonely bed both the subter- 
ranean rivers issue. 

We would recommend all tourists 
to visit Cuilcagh, its views are so 
varied and grand—its glen so musical 
with the brawl of its torrent and the 
leap of its cascades—its Marble Arch 
so wonderful, a noble cavern—its up- 
lands so heathery, fresh, and lifesome 
— its caves, and funnels, and fissures 
so frequent and so peculiar—its rivers, 
now sinking into darkness, now flash- 
ing into day, appearing and disap- 
pearing, and re-issuing again, like the 
ancient “Sacer Alpheus,” so strange 
and exciting—its mountain hollows 
full of soft grass and huge house- 
shaped blocks of limestone, with the 
ivy glittering up their sides, and the 
rowan, and even the yew, growing 
there in their beauty and solitariness, 
with no one to admire their verdure 
or enjoy their shade—so many and 
so diversified are the points of inter- 
est which great Cuilcagh presents. 
And if any one should feel dubious 
on the matter, or rest an argument of 
unbelief on the fact that these moun- 
tain wonders are too little known and 
too rarely visited to possess the high 
measure of scenic merit which we 
so cordially ascribe to them, we would 
answer, Go up to Fermanagh, and 
see Cuileagh; you will not be dis- 
appointed. And, in the meantime, 
take the testimony of old Dr. Gerard 
Boate, who wrote the “‘ Natural His- 
tory of Ireland” more than a century 
ago. You will find the following 
letter at page 150 of his well-known 
work :— 

“An extract ofa letter from Francis 
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Nevil, oni to the Lord Bishop of 
Cloghe R.S., concerning a quarry 
of marble discovered by him in the 
county of Fermanagh, in Ireland :— 
*«Belturbet, October 14, 1712. 

“* My Lorp, 
**Mr. Cole and I were lately in the 
mountains, where I had discovered a 
marble quarry. Thecountry wherein it 
lyes is so strange for the natural won- 
ers in it that ‘twould make a little his- 
tory to describe all that is to be seen. 
It lies on the north side of Calcagh, in 
the parish of Kilashen, and county of 
Fermanagh. There are marble rocks, 
whose perpendicular height is fifty or 
sixty feet, discovered by subterraneous 
rivers, which, by degrees, have washed 
away the earth and loose stones, and 
discovered these mighty rocks, There 
are many great pits faln in on the 
sides of the great mountain, several 
of them in a small compass of ground, 
so that it is dangerous travelling near 
them, There are many caves formed, 
some very large, the sides and arches of 
marble, some of a liver colour, varied 
with white in many little figures, some 
of a light blue varied with white, but I 
— find no entire white or black among 

em 


We were sorry to say farewell to 
lovely Florence Court. Weshall not 


soon forget the great enjoyment we 
had within its pleasant mle, or the 
kindness we received from its in- 
mates. Brightness is the epithet 
ee _ suits a description of this 


— owing to the care which 
is Down on the conservation of its 
grounds, and walks, and gardens, and 
partly, we do believe, to the moral 
influence of a constantly resident 
landlord. For long, long years the 
territorial head has ever remained 
with its members here; there has 
been no separation or decapitation by 
the axe of absenteeism. “The Lord 
of Enniskillen,” as he is called by the 
poor, is, as his father was before him, 
still “ adstrictus glebg,” living among 
his people as their friend, their helper, 
and their head. It is no wonder that 
the country wears a smile around 
Florence Court, and that the bold, 
independent, and most respectable 
yeomanry who form the bulk of the 
tenantry should exhibit, in their ter- 
ritorial holdings as well as in their 
houses and their very persons, such 
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an appearance as has called forth the 
admiration of English travellers and 
dictionary writers,* and of all who 
oe by and observe. Many of Lord 

nniskillen’s farm tenants are lineal 
descendants of old English settlers, 
who came over with his family. 
Among these are plenty of Willi 
Walmsleys, Friths, Latimers, ak 
Bulls ; and many of these names hold 
the same farms which their ancestors 
received from the Cole family in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. 

e drove into Enniskillen from 
Florence Court in the mail-car. Our 
charioteer was full of local informa- 
tion, and seemed acquainted with all 
the lore and legend of the country 
side. He spoke of the deep caverns 
of Belmore mountain, and narrated 
thereon a tale of murder which had 
happened a very long time ago. One 
of the deepest of these fissures is 
called “Noon’s Hole.” This man 
had been a Whiteboy, and was sus- 

ected of treachery by his associates 
in guilt. They decided, therefore, on 
his destruction, and having lured him 
out to Belmore mountain through 
the medium of a young woman to 
whom he was attached (a miniature 
copy of the old Turgesius love-treach- 
ery affair in Meath), he found at the 
ee trysting-place not his gen- 
tle mistress, but a band of angry ruf- 
fians, who at once seizing him in 
their arms, all white with dismay, 
and shrieking for mercy, bore him to 
the edge of the blackest and deepest 
hole on the mountain side, where 
they hurled him down head fore- 
most, and “broke him all to pieces.” 

Such dark events, from their very 
great rarity in this fine and peaceful 
county, make the more lasting im- 
pression, and are — vividly in 
the mind of the people. 

We were very anxious to sail down 
Lough Erne—westward ho! and see 
the beautiful cluster of islands—the 
Polynesia of the lake, which awaken- 
ed the enthusiasm of Mr. Inglis to 
such a white heat of warmth that he 
asserts Lough Erne to be the most 
beautiful lake in the three kingdoms ; 
and if it only had Alpine scenery, to 
be fully equal to Lough Leman in 
loveliness, 


* See * Lewis’ Topographical Work ;” ‘Inglis’ Tour,” &c., &e. 
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We left Enniskillen in company 
with Mr. Dawson, the manager of 
the Dublin and Derry line of rail- 
road, and an English gentleman, also 
a railroad manager, both of them 
most agreeable and intelligent men. 
We had to pull in a punt to the 
steamer, which lay about a quarter 
of a mile from the town, under the 
walls of Portora Castle, where the 
water is deepest. She is a smart 
craft, measuring 100 feet in length, 
and her screw works under the pres- 
sure of 100 horse-power. We believe 
she draws too much water for the 
navigation ofthe Erne. She is named 
“The Countess of Milan,” after the 
Austrian title which is in the family 
at Castle Caldwell. Her timbers are 
heart of oak, out of the green bonny 
woods of that place. e proceeded 
down the lake in good style, and 
soon breasted the most interesting of 
all the islands, Devenish or Ox Is- 
land. We suppose the island is in- 
debted to the excellence of the pas- 
ture for its bucolic title. We pro- 
fess not to understand Celtic hagio- 
logy, but we believe that the church 
and the very beautiful round tower 
of Devenish were in the service of 
St. Molaise or Molush, in the sixth 
century. Now the gallant little 
steamer is rapidly cen the still 
lake ; now we fly by the Islands of 
Magurk and Trasna, Car Island, and 
Ferney, and the White Island. On 
the far right is the beautiful Ross- 
fadd, commanding all the glories of 
the lake, while on the opposite shore 
are the waving plantations of Ely 
~— 

Thence we reach, and leave behind 
the two Paris Islands, then on to In- 
nisdivelin, Innisdoney, the Island of 
Garre, and Innismacsaint, with its 
ruined church, and its thousand 
graves ; but here the waves began to 
curl and whiten, and there is a black 
scud of wind in that large dark cloud 
over Uastle Archdall, and now the rain 
descends, punching great gimlet holes 
in the watery floor of the lake, and 
we assume our mackintosh, and take 
refuge in the small neat cabin of the 
steamer ; and drawing from our pocket 
a pamphlet, or book, of a nature most 
apropos to where we are bound, we 
proceed to read the life of Colonel 
Hume Caldwell. This pares young 
gentleman was born in the year 1735, 
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on the banks of Lough Erne, and was 
well and classically educated; but 
his brother, Sir James, holding a 
command in the service of Maria The- 
resa, then in alliance with England, 
he procured from the Empress an 
offer that Hume should serve in her 
army ; however, being giddy and ex- 
travagant, he spent all his money be- 
fore reaching Vienna, when heentered 
the Austrian service as a volunteer: 
and rising rapidly by his courage, 
abilities, and conduct, he was soon 
recognised, and served many cam- 
paigns against the King of Prussia— 

ghting under Mareschal Daun and 
Laudohn ; he distinguished himself 
by his eminent daring in the field of 
Lignitz, where the Imperialists were 
broken ; and finally, at the siege of 
Schweidnitz he was killed by a mus- 
ket ball, in the twenty-seventh year 
of his age, A.D. 1762. 

There is a most singular story told 
in this biography, which throws light 
on the position of affairs in the coun- 
try parts of Ireland about the year 
1752. It appears that young Cald- 
well, when studying at Prague, and 
reading in his bed at night, had set 
fire to the curtains of the room, and 
destroyed the furniture. 


‘* For this damage he was answerable 
to the people of the house, who applied 
to have half his pay sequestered till it 
was made good. His distress upon this 
occasion was very great; however, he 
acquiesced without complaint. But as 
such an event could not be long a 
secret, it came to the knowledge of a 
large convent of Irish Franciscans, who 
were established at Prague. It happened 
that one of the good fathers had yong 
Sir John Caldwell, the young gentle- 
man’s father, in Ireland, of whom he 
gave this account to the fraternity: 
*Sir John,’ said he, ‘though a stanch 
Protestant, always treated the Roman 
Catholics with humanity and tenderness. 
In particular, one stormy day, when it 
rained very hard, he discovered a priest 
with his congregation at mass under a 
hedge; and instead of taking that op- 
portunity of blaming them for their meet- 
ing so near his house, he ordered his cows 
to be driven out of a neighbouring cow- 
house, and signified to the priest and 
the people, that they might there take 
shelter from the weather, and finish their 
devotion in peace. ‘It ill becomes us, 
therefore,’ said he, ‘brethren, to see 
the son of Sir John Caldwell distressed 
in a strange country, remote from all 
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his friends, without affording him as- 
sistance,’” 

The Franciscans, when they had 
heard this account, contrived by mutu- 
al consent to have the debt paid un- 
known to the young gentleman, and 
took off the sequestration upon his 
pay. Inashort timeafterwardshe was 
advanced to a company, and he then 
presented the Franciscans with treble 
the sum ; he also sent back his bro- 
ther’s letter of credit, as he had de- 
clared he would, as soon as it was in 
his power, when he received it of 


im. 

An anecdote which reflects credit 
on all parties concerned. 

In this volume we found the patent 
of nobility from the Empress creating 
Sir James Caldwell and his descend- 
ants Counts of Milan. There is like- 
wise a curious petition from his great- 

andfather to William IIL. asking 

or the forfeited Bagnall estate to re- 

quite his services and heavy losses in 
the king’s cause ; and that in consider- 
ation thereof, His Majesty was pleased 
to grant to Sir James Caldwell, bart., 
in custodiam, for seven years, the 
whole Bagnall estate—now set at 
£8,000 a-year, at the end of which 
time it was restored to the Bagnall 
family, and Sir James was otherwise 
gratified. 

Here, too, is mention made of 
Elizabeth Caldwell, Sir James’s 

. daughter—a heroine, who conveyed 
several barrels of gunpowder to Bel- 
leek and Enniskillen, “at the hazard 
of her life”’ This lady was gentle 
and accomplished, had a talent for 
music, and sang sweetly. King 
William pensioned her, and she died 
in London in the prime of life. 

As we raced through this curious 
volume, our skipper came down to tell 
us that the shower had ceased, and 
on our ascending to the deck we found 
that the steamer had reached the 
breadth of the lake. Castle Archdall, 
with all its green and glorious woods, 
was far behind on the right ; and on 
our starboard bow were Boo or Boa, 
the largest of the Lough Erne islands, 
Pastoral, in name and nature, with its 
little insular lake of Lough Doon, and 
its satellites—Lusty More and Lusty 
Beg, Craninish, Hare Island, and 
the Long Rock ; far running to the 
west, on the left-hand shore, appeared 
the lovely range of the Poolaphooka 
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cliffs—blue, gray, and green with rock, 
and slate, and foliage all weepin 
from the shower, yet smiling an 

littering in the coming sunshine. 

hese precipices terminate abruptly to 
the eastward in a bold bluff or escarp- 
ment. Before us, opening every 
minute more vividly, waved the woods 
of Castle Caldwell—the old keep 
standing among them like an aged 
Robin Hood amidst his green forest- 
ers. Now we pass island after island: 
here is an Augean Sea in miniature, a 
Lake Archipelago, and the Cyclades 
and the Sporades are Eagle Island ; 
and Gravelly Island, and Buck, and 
Cochran, and the Isle of Swallows, 
all standing in the black water, gene- 
rally rotund in form, and thickly 
wooded, from the very edge of the 
lake to their globular summits. As 
we passed Rossmore Point and ap- 
proached the castle, the lake assumed 
a smoothness resembling oil; the 
woods put on a deeper green, and 
dipped their branches in the water ; 
the trout leaped up at the skimming 
fly ; the wild-ducks rose from their 
sedges : then appeared the old stone 
quay, standing under the gray but- 
tresses of the castle, trees growing 
amidst the dark wet stones, the water 
black in their shadow, peeps of a 
vivid green lawn from the bank above 
coming down through boughs and 
leaves, and the ringing laugh of happy 
children welcoming the graceful little 
“ Countess of Milan,” as she blows off 
her steam, and casts out her grappling 
hook, and rides trimly alongside the 
old quay in the lake, on whose green 
banks grew the oaks which fashioned 
her and gave her being. 

There cannot be a more delightful 
trip than a sail from Enniskillen to 
Castle Caldwell—safe, pleasant, and 
cheap. Large parties take advantage 
of it, and during our stay, on one oc- 
casion, the little steamer brought an 
immense excursion party, whose white 
dresses and bonnets, and wide-awake 
hats, glancing through the trees as 
they ascended the bank to the hou 
made the old place look quite gay an 
vivacious. On this occasion the party 
were permitted to see the museum 
and its treasures, which are really 
worth taking a journey to examine; 
and on all occasions the family at the 
castle are equally kind in openin 
their place, with all its beautif 
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wood-walks, to the inspection and 
gratification of the public. 
Fermanagh shares, in common with 
many parts of our dear Green Isle, 
the possession of many beauties, rich 
and rare, but hitherto neglected, or 
only partially visited ; and it is a fact, 
painful and curious, that the prepon- 
derance of tourists who come so far 
north as the Lakes of Fermanagh, or 
the wild sea-cliffs of Donegal, are 
more of English race than our coun- 
try’s own sons of the soil. We al- 
ways hail the advent of the former 
nation to our shores with true delight. 
They are our brethren, and united to 
us by a thousand inseparable bonds. 
Their coming does us good, and we 
do them good, and each nation learns 
to love each other better, by contact 
and by communion: Esto perpetua ! 
But still we are jealous that our own 
family of Erin should not love the 
dear mother better; and we hope and 


Four summers ago I wasstorm-stayed 
at midnight on a barren islet off the 
coast of Antrim. Our place of refuge 
was sublimely grand : towering above 
and round our fire loomed gigantic 
masses of columnar basalt. Along the 
cliff’s face, white seabirds glimmered 
like scattered stars. High aloft, the 
rugged edge of the sheer precipice 
lifted its outline clear against the yel- 
lowish glare of the drifting sky. Be- 
low, toward the south, the pale cliffs 
of the mainland hung over the black 
tumult of waters that rolled against 
them. Eastward, down the channel, 
white-crested ridges ran high in the 
stormy moonlight, hiding at times 
from our sight the high land of Can- 
tire and the revolving light on Sanda. 

My companions did not share in 
my admiration of the wild, and then 
to me most novel scene. They sat 
around the blazing logs of driftwood, 
thankful for our timely escape, and 
patiently waiting the calm. Occasion- 
ally the eldest of the group glanced 
upward to the flying clouds and out 
to sea, then silently resumed his gaze 
into the eddying flames and smoke, 
while the others furtively scanned his 
face to read the chances of better wea- 
ther—but never did they turn their 
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pray that as railroads, and lake and 
river steamers increase throughout the 
plains and the waters of this fast 
improving country, that the Amor 
Patrie may have a commensurate 
growth, and that Irishmen and Irish- 
women may begin to inquire about 
the scenic treasures of their own 
country, and learn to admire them, 
by becoming acquainted with them, 
and visiting them personally. 

We fear not for the result. From 
this a vein of patriotism, the purest 
of any, would be opened and kept 
flowing ; and the Green Isle, in her 
developing resources and improve- 
ments, as well as in all her lovely na- 
tural but neglected landscape, would 
become to her children— 


‘* More dear in her wildness, her clouds, and 
her showers, 
Than the whole world else in its sunniest 
hours,” 


own eyes out to sea: no northern 
fisher willingly looks upon a storm. 
After long silence, the youngest of the 
party abruptly exclaimed— 

* ! that’s a heavy scud on the 
carry overhead ; it'll not calm these 
twa days, I think.” 

**'You’re wrang, Charles,” replied 
the senior; “the shores will fa’ wi’ 
the next tide. I should ken, I should 
ken; wha better? Ay, ’twas bitter 
bought, this weather-skill. All day 
I have it on my heart. It is the very 
day: it was sic a night as this. Sit 
closer, boys: come here, young gen- 
tleman, and hear an auld fisher’s wae- 
some story he ne’er thought to come 
over to mortal ears again.” 

We gathered round the old man. 
He sat full in the firelight, with his 
back against the base of the cliff—a 
striking figure in such a spot. Evi- 
dently once a man of large and robust 
mould, he was shrunken and wan with 
age or care; his thin massive hands 
were spread, broad and nervous, on 
either knee; his hair was long and 
thick, and raven black, while his 
beard and whiskers were white as the 
foam at our feet. Looking into his 
dark, stern, wrinkled face, his deep, 
restless eyes burning with the memo- 
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ries of his grief, I listened almost with 
awe as he began: 

“Our banks are scarce of fish by 
what I mind. Fourscore years ago, 
there was plenty, and to spare. e 
cod and graylord were amang the 
shore tides and about this very isle; 
but it didna last: the people grew 
wicked and thankless for God’s boun- 
i and the fish nigh left the coast. 

here was big distress then in many 
a house where waste and misrule had 
run furious ; and mony a strong heart 
broke down wi’ trouble for his wife 
and weans; and mony a desperate 
ane took to spoiling o’ the king’s re- 
venue, at peril of his life and fame. 
I was gratefu’ it was na sae in my 
house. Three sons and a winsome 
girl I had then living wi’ my wife and 
me, besidethe White Well o’ Camplay. 
They were braw men, and bonny; nae- 
body ere saw them daunted to do the 
right and scorn the wrang; never 
their mither nor I had to check them 
for idleness or folly ; the auld minis- 
ter loved them well, and often blessed 
their labours as they cast loose frae 
shore; and I was proud, too proud 0’ 
my strength and wealth storedin their 
hands and hearts. But oh, it was 
hard for a father to be less than proud 
of them the hale country praised ; for 
when the great ship frae India was 
wrecked on Ilanlean, and nane wad 
launch to save the drowning crowd, 
they manned their boat, and I steered 
wi’ them thro’ the ragin’ waves again 
and over again, till all were safe on 
shore ; and the hale parish saw it, and 
cheered them hame, and the women 
cried wi’ love o’ them, and wished 
our bairns were theirs; and the auld 
master came frae the castle, in the 
rain and storm, and took their hands 
ane after ither in his, and said, wi’ 
big tears in his eyes, and swore that 
nane o’ our blood and name should 
want a freend and a hame while he 
and his held Camplay grund. 

“ Atty, the youn was blate and 
shy, and turned awa’ his head, while 
he gripped his hand; and Jamie, he 
laugh right out, and said— 

“*Tt’s naethin’ to k o’, laird ; 
but thank ye kindly for your good 
wish.’ 

Bryan, took the laird’s twa sma’ white 
hands in his broad big anes, and said, 
loud enough, I trow— 

“*Not for your promise, but for 
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your manhood, laird, I gi’e my hand 
yell never want a loyal freend and 
four good oars in time o’ need while 
we can serve ye.’ 

“But where was I? Aye, the sair 
summer. At first we didna feel it 
much; but what wi’ helping those 
about in outer need, we soon felt 
pinched wi’ the general want. I saw 
my boys try hard to hide their hun- 
ger and trouble frae their sister and 
mither and me; and oft, at dead o’ 
mirk night, I missed them, and found 
they had slipped out to try the barren 
sea for a morsel for the morn. At 
last the distress lay so sternly over 
us, that we needs must og or find 
some speedy sustenance. Ae even- 
ing Bryan stood at my bed-stock, and 
spoke, wi’ a low voice deep in his 
breast— 

“«* Father, dinna think ill if we’re 
late hame ; we are boun’ for the outer 
bank ; it may be He will relieve us 
there.’ 

“Tt was a fatal and an eyresome 
place, the outer bank. Men feared 
to speak of the crews lost and the 
things seen there. I tried to turn 
them: they went. At next evening, 
late, they brought wi’ glee a load o’ 
fish into the port; but I couldna 
join their mirth ; fear was over me 
Rnecent They went again. They 
bade the neighbours come to the new 
place, but hunger and bitter want 
could tempt nane to go sae far and 
high to sea. 

“At last I went myself. ree | 
warnings I saw, and heeded not. 
kent they would suffer, but I would 
suffer wi’ them, whate’er it might 
be. Cheerless, I took the helm ; and 
coldly and dull the kind words of 
neighbourly cheer fell on me. The 
wind blew frae the east softly, the sea 
was like a lough, and I steered full 
upon the setting sun. It was an aw- 
some sign to steer by; but for that 
month it alane led straight out to the 
bank. I hadna lain lang upon our 
course, when three black lines passed 
slowly o’er the face of the sun. I 
kent it boded ill; but never a word I 

ke ; whatever was to be, would be. 
feared and trembled, and steered 


“The lads were trimming their 
lines, and heeded nothing ; but wae 


was me! I saw each ane, ever and 
anon, secretly to his brither, dip his 
hand into the salt sea, and wet his 
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lips. Then I knew that evil must 
befall the voyage; but I said nought 
—I steered still out into the broad 
sea upon the setting sun. 

“‘ Just as the last red light lay on 
the water, and the boat was nigh the 
fishing ground, the lads bade me look 
back upon‘the land. It seemed far 
down below us, dim and golden in 
the light; the shores mixed wi’ the 
mountains and the inland fields; some 
white homesteads flecked it like first 
specks o’ early snow ; but o’er our ain 
hame, alack! there lay a wreath o’ 
dark red mist, fixed and alane, like 
an isle o’ clouds anchored on the sea. 
I kent it was a sign; I hoped it 
might be me wha ne’er wad see the 
hame-walls again. 

“T heard the thoughtless boys 
speak merrily. 

“*See ye that speck o’ white on 
Liminea, Atty ? speered Bryan ; ‘d’ye 
ken wha lives there?’ 

“ And Atty’s face burned red, and 
he held down his modest face aboon 
the lines. Then kindly Jamielaughed, 
and said— 

“*Dinna be cast down, laddie; 
times will mend, and Elsie will be the 
bonniest wife upon the green grass 0’ 


ness: 

* the puir lad, for answer, 
looked up and smiled ; but in a while 
he looked o’er the gunwale on that 
wee white speck, and big tears ran 
drapping frae his young cheeks into 
the salt sea: the want and her proud 
freends had sundered them; but she 
was leal as oak, and kept her plighted 
word to my puir boy. I felt twa bit- 
ter tears stealing doon my rough face 
—it was because I kent weel there 
wad soon be greater breach between 
him and her than human hands could 
make. I saw it in his face and run- 
ning tears; and I thought I could 
spare a’ but him. 

“Soon it made me tremble to hear 
the loud laughs of the other two; not 
as they used, but long and recklessly 
they laughed, and mad bursts o’ mer- 
riment rang frae their lips out into 
the waste o’ air and sea. It had an 
awsome sound. I kent, then, my 
three bonny sons, who sat beside me 
on that lonely place, far frae mortal 
help, were doomed men to dee. I 
prayed; but it was the prayer of an- 
ey despair, and not o’ simple faith. 

elt my life breaking up within me, 
like a wreck bursted wi’ a wave; but 
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I didna speak or stir, but steered on 
into the nor’-west, where the burning 
crown of the sinking sun glowed in 
the shining sea. 

“* By dawn, the boat was laden deep 
wi’ fish ; the sun rose, large and fiery, 
behind Cantire ; a broad track o’ plea- 
sant light poured o’er a’ the warld; 
east and west, north and south, it 
shone and played, butno sunbeam fell 
on our boat. Around, the air looked 
warm, but we were chill and cheer- 
less. Darkness and sorrow were ap- 
pointed us. I kent it; but I never 
spake. They stepped the mast and 
spread the sails. Awhile, a saft 
hameward breeze hovered, angel-like, 
around us: it fell near stern and bow. 
yet it couldna reach oe the spell 
o fate was strongest. e floated in 
a calm, like where oil floats in sum- 
mer pools; and the good breeze, wi’ 
a@ moan, went slowly from us to the 
land. I then was sure we were given 
o’er to some sair distress. 

“Tt came. Like a rock drapt frae 
heaven, the wind fell on us, fierce 
and heavy ; it laid the good boat o’er, 
maist under the hissing sea ; it shook 
the sails, and drove them out wi’ 
fearfu’ gusts; it swooped us out like 
a thistle down, and drove us like 
a cursed beast pursued by raging 
hounds. Our lives were on the sails. 
I watched them warily, and kept her 
fair before it. I had no hope; but I 
was calm, and resolved to fight for 
their dear lives to the last. 

“But anon I did despair. They 
said, ‘The storm is due south, father.’ 
Clearer than if writ with lightning, I 
saw then the manner o’ the doom we 
should suffer. I could not speak ; but 
down in my soul’s wrath I said, ‘Is 
this His mercy! His mercy? 

“*Treland is clean gane,’ they said. 
I heard ; but I dare not look at them, 
for anguish. 

“*Tsla is like a mist—’tis gane!’ 
I heard, and spoke not. I clenched 
my teeth, and with a rebellious heart 
I steered amang the rising waves into 
the north—all day into the north. 
The sun went down, smouldering an- 
grily amid stormy clouds. All night 
the wind slacked not, and some waves 
washed clear away every thing but 
ourselves from out the boat. Under 
a leech of the foresail, we still ran 
northward through the darkness. To- 
ward morning it lulled, and at break 
o’ day the gale was wholly gone, and 
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nought remained to be feared but the 
sullen wash of the raised sea. We 
watched for sunrise with hearts maist 
wild wi’ hope and fear. It rose, as 
they had never seen, out of the open 
sea. No land in sight—nothing like 
any other day—but the red sun glow- 
ering over the big waves that throng- 
ed to meet him with bloody fronts. 

“ All that day we rolled helplessly 
amid the swells. The oars were gone; 


the load of fish clean swept forth; 
worst of all, the lines were lost; we 
had eaten nothing since we left home; 
we could only look down into the 
hungry waves, and fight the burnin; 


gs o’ cauld and hunger. The sai 

near straight ce een frae the gaff. 
The clouds stood under us, steady 
as some far islands, deep in the calin 
water, like fairy pictures spread over 
the ocean’s floor. And night came. 
Like a ghost, the moon glinted under 
us, through the dark waves: and one 
by one, as passing hopes, the stars 
disappeared under the keel. Nane 0’ 
us spoke ; words could not soften our 
distress: it was better to guess, than 
hear what every tone would tell. But 
when the night was at the midst, I 
looked on my three sons. The cauld 
grip o’ hunger clenched my heart, and 
trouble burned into my very brain; 
but it was nought when I saw their 
fair young faces pinched and thrawed, 
and their eyes glowering sae dull and 
bloodshot in the moonlight. Nearer 
I saw the dreadfu’ hour. 

“T was their father. It was my 
duty, I thought, to cheer them ; but 
my lips belied my godless, rebellious 
heart. 

“Trust in God, children dear; He 
may deliver us; His will is gracious.’ 

“<*Ay, ay! they said. ‘He is 
gracious. His will be done.’ 

“ Awfu’ thoughts filled my mind. 
Hours [ lay, a heard them praying 
for pardon and heaven. I could not 

ray for any thing but their lives. 
Bitterly I besought mercy! mercy ! 
Home! home! 

“ Early in the morning light, I saw 
Bryan squeeze ae drap o’ water frae 
his handkerchief upon Atty’s lips, 
whispering, ‘ Take it, Atty, dear ; and 
when he ‘tia not heed, he shook his 
arm and called his name; and Att 
ope’d his calm blue eyes, and said, 
with his soft, low voice— 

“*Whisht, Bryan ; dinna wake our 
father. I’m deeing; nacthing can 
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save me now. Come closer, brither. 
It’s on my breast—the token she gied 
to me lang syne. Tell her ’tis to lie 
on my heart in the grave, for I loved 
her dearest at the last. Tell mither 
to love her for my sake; bid sister 
Alie be thoughtfu’ 0’ Elsie’s love for 
me. God bless them a’. His will be 
done. Amen, amen.’ 

“T took ae hand, his brithers had 
the ither. Ae gentle smile and lov- 
ing look he gied us each—and he was 
dead. 

“They stretched him out, and 
spread the mainsail ower him; and 
silently we sat, looking at the spot. 
I couldna weep or pray; but they 
were riven wi’ grief ; and they looked 
up, pleading, oft and oft, to heaven. 

“ Another morn rose, like the yes- 
ter’ morn. Not a word o’ complaint 
was spoken; they made nae moan; 
they showed nae fear. Under my 
brows I watched them. Nearer it 
came, and nearer. It was writ in 
Jamie’s cheek—it shone like a warn- 
ing beacon in his eyes. Bryan stole 
oer to bathe his hands and wet his 
brow wi’ the salt water; and he 
moved his wan lips weakly wi a 
flicker o’ a smile. We covered him 
frae the sun that burned aboon our 
heads—but it availed not. As sunset 
drew nigh, he sank lower and lower. 
Ere the sun touched the water, he 
signed to raise him up. He aye loved 
to look on it going down in its gran- 
deur ; and in the sangs and verses he 
made, he said it was the best and 
loveliest sight man’s eye can see on 
earth. He watched it lang; and his 
face lighted up as the sea rippled 
against its lowermost edge. Then he 
smiled his bonny smile, as it sank 
deeper ; and the golden light glowed 
broader, as he said, with his auld 
clear, ringing voice, that went far out 
and high up frae us like music— 

“** And there shall be no night 
there ; and they need no candle, nei- 
ther light of the sun, for the Lord 
God giveth them light; and they 
shall reign for ever and ever.”’ 

“As he ended the words, the sun 
went doon, and the water lay dark 
and calm on the sky’s far edge. We 
looked into his face: he was dead. 

“ We laid him side by side wi’ At- 
ty, beneath the sail. It would have 
rent our hearts to speak. Our hands 
were weak. It was a long task to 
place him rightly; but it was com- 
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forting to do it: any thing in that 
dolefu’ time o’ our misery. Whena’ 
was done, night came on. I dare not 
look upon my only son. I could not 
bide the thought of ill to him. I 
could not say ‘amen’ to such a stroke. 
I said fiercely within myself, ‘ It will 
not, it must-not, it shall not be.’ 

“* Father,’ said his voice ; ‘ father, 
be a man; be strong; think of God, 
and bow your heart. I am going, too. 
I ne’er shall see an earthly morn. 
Father, forgi’e my mony rash words 
and thoughtless ways that vexed ye 
oft. Tell mither, tell Alie, God will 
provide. O try and say, teach them 
to say, “ Thy will be done.” I come, 
Attie—Jamie; yes. Amen.’ 

“When light fell out o’ heaven, it 
touched my dead son’s face, redden- 
ing his broad brows, and shining in 
the coils of his glossy hair; it played 
o’er his hands, and lay warm upon 
the cold white skin of his open breast. 
It couldna waken him: he was dead. 
I was now alane on the cruel sea, 
keeping watch o’er my sons. I felt 
no hunger then, or thirst or pain. I 
shut my eyes, but could still see my 
three sons cold and stark under the 
sail. I would have dee’d, but I couldna 
leave them. At mid-day I looked 
forth. All was the same: naething, 
save the sun in the sky, and the few 
far-up thin clouds; and on the sea, 
no sail or sign of living thing. But 
as I looked, I saw underneath the 
keel a dark shadow passing to and 
fro, from bow to stern and stern to 
bow, keeping its awfu’ watch for me 
and mine. At times it raised it’s 
shapeless head close by, and looked 
into my face, and lay in the hot sun, 
gloating and waiting wi’ a fearfu 
patience and a savage gleam o’ cruel 
joy in its glassy een. I thought it 
was the fiend o’ my distress; I thought 
it came to seize the bodies o’ them 
whose souls it couldna tempt to mur- 
mur or doubt in God. At last, then, 
I bowed my soul. I prayed wi’ faith, 
and wi’ long, earnest sighs bursting 
frae my heart. I slept. It was even- 
ing when I awoke. The boat was 
running fair before a north-west wind. 
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I had no strength to move. I kept 
the helm steady under my arm: the 
boat ran on--I knew not where. I 
looked behind. The great black sha- 
dow still followed, wi’ its hungry 
eyes. I strove to fly faster and faster 
frae its awfu’ company—in vain. 

“Tn the gloamin (of what day I 
canna tell), as in a dream, I found 
mysel’ pees the out-rocks o’ our 
jones came straight to the beach. 

imly I saw faces around. They tried 
to lift me frae the helm, but I turned 
round to see if the fiendish shadow 
followed still to take away my sons; 
but it was gone. I cried, ‘ They are 
saved! Thank God. His will be 
done.’ 

“They told me, long after, my sons 
were buried; and they brought me 
to their graves in the auld church- 
yard. But I missed other faces than 
theirs. Their mither and their sister, 
where were they? ‘Too soon I kent 
it a’. My daughter lay in the same 
grave wi’ her three brithers ; my wife, 
at sight o’ their dead faces, was ta’en 
distracted, and dee’d lang syne, call- 
ing their names o’er and o’er till the 
last. 

“ A stranger woman, Wi’ white hair 
and grief-stricken face, broke it to 
me, bit by bit. One name she couldna 
bear to speak or hear. At last, I 
told her of her Atty and mine—his 
dying love, and last words for her. 
She Fe kept wi’ me since ; one kind, 
good daughter given when a’ the dear 
anes were lost to me on earth. But 
I wait. His will be done. Bairns, 
be humble in a’ your thoughts and 
ways ; drive far awa’ all selfish, sinfu’ 

ride; gie yoursels quite into His 

ands wi’ patience, till the course is 
run and the anchor cast for ever. 
And, lads, dinna speak to me o’ these 
waefu’ things again; it’s mair than 
my broken heart can thole.” 

Ere morning, it calmed sufficiently 
to permit our return. Our voyage 
home was in silence; but as we touch- 
ed the shore, one of the young fishers 
caught my eye, and looking toward 
old Alick, whispered softly and sadly 
into my ear, “ God pity him.” 
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I. 

Art noon she left her dusky cell, 

And stood beneath its rushy shed, 
Where from the wide gray willow fell 

The pining leaves ; and overhead 
The scattered cloud and scarfing haze 

Blew drily. By the yellow road 
Floated the sifting Autumn rays 

In slumb’rous stillness toward the flood : 
But not a vessel marked the sea, 

But not a single sail was there 

To comfort those sad eyes of care 
That southward strainéd tearfully : 
There dumbly moving in the blast 

That shook the thickets by the shore, 

She sate her down, and pondered o’er 
Her old love life, her vanished past ; 

But through the day of light and grey, 
As the heart of the wanderer sadly pined, 
The bee hummed over the withering flowers, 
And the thistle-down went on the wind. 


I. 
From morn till noon the silent sky 
Had shown a huff’d and hazy look ; 
The low hills brooded rain ; anigh 
In the wet wind the sand-grass shook : 
Across the doleful moorland brown 
The solitary river flowed 
In glimmering curves ; the lonely road 
Wound bleakly toward the inland town ; 
And from the forest twilight came 
The woodman’s song and hatchet stroke, 
At times upon the air that broke 
In vague dry gleams of passing flame ; 
Then warming in the brooding heat, 
The seering foliage wavered bright, 
The distance mas adh from height to height, 
And sang the blue stream faint and sweet : 
But all the day as hope made play 
With fancy in her silent mind, 
The bee hummed over the withering flowers, 
And the thistle-down went on the wind. 


III. 

Onward, as in a vacant dream 
She sought the river bank anigh : 

The pale noon sun looked from the stream 
A blot of white flame to the eye ; 

And past the low wind idly crept 
Through seering reed and anand rush, 


And whitening through each willow bush 
In melancholy dirges swept 
The inland, where the crane was heard 

Clanging his marshy call, and where 

The scattering crowflock swarmed the air ; 
The restless swallow crossed and skirred : 
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But as in heart-thought lonelily 
She wandered, humming memory drowned 
With voices dear all other soun 
Save of the dim cold spacing sea. 
Still through the day of light and grey, 
As the breast of the wanderer sadly pined, 
The bee hummed over the withering flowers, 
And the thistle-down went on the wind. 


IV. 

Asouth, beneath the ashen sky 

The sullen wind seemed brooding wrath 
For storm ; the bleak sea marge anigh 

Lay slubbered o’er with shivering froth. 
Anon the clouds broke overhead, 

And sunlight poured around her there, 
And passed from peak to peak, and spread 

Warm silence through the wide gray air: 
Anon, a mist crept o’er the flood, 

And blurred the flying mountain beam ; 
The weedy scent of the rank wet wood 

Breathed down the coldly flowing stream ; 
And stone-still lay the grey inland, 

And nought was heard on the dismal shore 
Save the wash of the waves on the foggy strand 
And the scream of the curlew passing o’er. 

Still, as throughout the desolate hours 
Her empty soul with sorrow pined, 
The bee hummed over the withering flowers, 
And the thistle-down went on the wind. 


v. 

But when the evening fell, there came 

A dewy lustre from the west ; 

And as she clasped her palms and blessed 
In mournful prayer her lover’s name, 
Across the clear gold ocean’s flow 

Whereon the land wind faintly stirred, 
Remotest thunder d and low 

Beyond the purple clouds was heard, 
The while, upon the air of night, 

Odours, as from the thymy drought 

Of terraced gardens in the south, 
Came breathing from the fading light ; 
And as she prayed—upon the rim 

Of moonlit waters faint and pale 

A little speck,—a silent sail 
Glimmered a space, and all was dim : 

Thus through the day as hope made play 
With fancy in her lonely mind, 
The bee hummed over the withering flowers, 
And the thistle-down went on the wind. 
T. IRwIN. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 


Last year a statistical view of Ame- 
rican agriculture, its home resources 
and foreign markets, was published 
in the form of an Address to the Na- 
tional Statistical Society, by John 
Jay, esq., chairman of the section of 
this important department of know- 
ledge. The object of his publication 
is to mark the progress, capabilities, 
and profits of agricultural labour in 
the United States, especially with 
the view of discovering where and to 
what extent, the arable soil of the 
country is deteriorating in fertility 
under existing modes of cultivation. 

Our main design in noticing the 
attention newly given in the New 
World to the question how far her 
fertility has diminished, is to divert 
our reader’s eyes from the New to 
the Old World, and ask him to re- 
flect—if cultivation for a single cen- 
tury has impoverished rich plains in 
the lately virgin valley of the Mis- 
sissippi—how the fields of Ireland, 
Great Britain, and France have been 
exhausted by millions of ploughs at 
work for a thousand years. 

Mr. Jay’s valuable ‘‘ Address,” call- 
ing attention to facts as respects this 
cakenaien effect of agriculture across 
the Atlantic, has evoked two articles 
in one of the reviews across the 
channel, where deterioration of the 
soil is, for various reasons, more 
acutely felt than elsewhere ; and his 
labours having been used by a writer 
in the Révue Contemporaine, without 
acknowledgment, we propose to take 
a few passages from both author and 
borrower, thanking the latter for 
some original views of what he him- 
self saw in America. 

Much has been said of late years 
of a gradual deterioration of the soil 
in the older States, as evidenced by 
the decreasing ratio of crops to the 
acre, as compared with the ratio in 
former years and with the usual ratio 
in other countries. 

Mr. Morrill, M.C., of Vermont, by 
whom a bill has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives design- 
ed to grant to the several States some 
ten millions of acres, to be divided 
amongst them in proportion to the 
number of senators and representa- 
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tives they send to Washington, with 
the view of promoting agricultural 
education and science the estab- 
lishment of a special college in each 
State, has made some startling state- 
ments upon this subject. He affirms 
that agriculture is rapidly declining 
in every State of the Union ; that the 
quantity of food produced bears each 
year a smaller proportion to the 
number of acres under cultivation ; 
and that over a very wide area some 
of the most useful crops bid fair to 
become extinct. 

A writer in the “Year Book of 
Agriculture, for 1855,” on the “ Alarm- 
ing Deterioration of the Soil,” refers 
to various statistics in connexion 
with this subject. Some of them 
regard Massachusetts, where the hay 
crop declined twelve - cent. from 
1840 to 1850, notwithstanding the 
addition of 90,000 acres to its mowing 
lands, and the grain crop absolutely 
depreciated 6,000 wee § although 
the tillage lands had been increased 
by the addition of 60,000 acres. In 
Indiana the river bottoms, which 
used to produce an average crop of 
sixty bushels of corn to the acre, now 
produce but forty. In Wisconsin 
which is younger still, it is estimated 
that only one-half the bushels of 
wheat are now raised to the acre that 
were raised twelve years ago ; and the 
writer declares, as the conclusion of 
the whole matter, “that the soils of 
New England, after all the admoni- 
tions we have received, are annually 
growing poorer, and that even the vir- 
gin lands of the great West are ra- 

idly becoming exhausted.” He re- 
ers to the large falling off of the 
wheat and potato crops in New 
agent, which have, however, been 
replaced by Indian corn; and also 
to the falling off of wheat in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama, to the extent of sixty per cent. 
from 1840 to 1850, and assumes that 
the ypc statistics of each State 
tell the same sad story. 

Commenting on this statement, the 
judicious author of the “ Address” 
considers, from a comparison, not of 
wheat and potatoes alone, but of the 
total products of the soil, especially 
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of Indian corn, in 1840, with that of 
the same crops in 1850, that Mr. 
Morrill is mistaken ; but he admits 
that, as productiveness of crops and 
destructiveness of soil are said to be 
the two most prominent features of 
American agriculture, the large har- 
vests in the young States ought not 
to blind landowners to the fact that 
the fertility of those portions of the 
elder States, which once yielded so 
abundantly, seems to have been 
steadily diminishing for a long course 
of years. This fact is exhibited, he 
acknowledges, not only in the wheat 
lands of New England, and other 
parts of the North, but on the tobacco 
fields of Virginia, and the cotton plan- 
tations of the South ; and he suggests 
that the subject deserves most careful 
investigation. 

The vital question of insufficiency 
of food, in consequence of exhaustion 
of the soil, is almost as old as the 
hills. Want of manure, a term origin- 
ally implying manual care, laid waste 
the eile and vineyards of Can- 


aan, and dried up sources which once 
enabled her to sustain a chosen and 
mighty people, 


liny moots the question, “ Que- 
nam ergo tante ubertatis causa erat?” 
an agricultural mystery of evil analo- 
gous to the modern “difficulty” as to 
the poverty of Ireland. Yet, as Ro- 
man agriculture proceeded on the as- 
omens that tillage alone would 
enable land to supply corn continu- 
ally, z.e., that all productions might 
be sold off without importing and 
supplying equivalents, we can per- 
ceive that the Latian soil was sub- 
jected to a treatment such as is expe- 
rienced by the drawfarm of England, 
namely, Ireland, whose veins are 
sucked by the cupping-glasses of a 
thousand exporters of corn and cattle. 
Between the time of Varro and that 
of Columella, the yield of the Roman 
fields fell from thirty-two bushels per 
acre to about twelve. Tull’s system 
was founded on the same erroneous 
theory, that reproduction would con- 
tinue full by culture, but without sus- 
tenance. Now, the best farming is 
carried on under the conviction that 
land is not self-sustaining. 

The art of manuring land depends 
chiefly upon two considerations: first, 
a knowledge of the inorganic consti- 
tuents of the crop intended to be 
grown; and, secondly, of the consti- 
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tuents of the soil, or, in other words, 
the soil must be able to supply the 
crop with mineral food, sufticient in 
kind and quantity to enable it to 
arrive at maturity. A soil may be 
rendered sterile even for weeds, by 
carrying off crops every year, and 
returning nothing in the shape of 
manure. Treatment like this would 
even forbid the growth of “the big 
thistle” to which, according to the 
legend, a blind settler of Cromwell’s 
time, in Kerry, shrewdly desired his 
leader to tie his horse, preparatory to 
choosing a deep-soiled, and therefore 
eligible location. This grasping sys- 
tem was the one odahen tan the first 
emigrants to the United States, who, 
finding the soil extremely fertile from 
its ammoniacal salts and decaying 
vegetable matter, expected to reap 
every year the same harvest as at 
first. The “corn-earth,” as mould 
is called in our country, may suffice 
for two successive crops of a potash 
or a lime plant, and for three or four 
crops of a silica plant; after which 
the mineral substances removed from 
the field in the form of fruit, herbs, 
or straw, must be restored in the form 
of manure, or the land will lose its 
fertility. In general, land contains 
a good store of inorganic food, so that 
the deterioration is often a very slow 
process. In the hands of successive 
generations a field may become com- 
peters sterile: yet the rental may 
ave increased with the gradual rise 
of rents, although the product of 
the field has insensibly diminished. 
Such slow changes have been seldom 
recorded ; and hence the practical 
man is occasionally led to despise the 
clearest theoretical principles, because 
he has not happened to see them veri- 
fied in his own limited experience, 
and to neglect, therefore, the sugges- 
tions and the wise precautions which 
these principles lay before him. 

In the older slave States of North 
America—Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina—an illustration of 
this fact, writes Liebig, is most evi- 
dent, These States, once rich and 
fertile, by a long-continued system of 
forced culture, have become generally 
unproductive, and vast tracts have 
been abandoned to hopeless sterility. 
From every acre of this land, it is 
calculated by the great German che- 
mist, were removed in the course of 
a century, 12,000 lbs. of alkalies in 
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leaves, —_ and straw: it became 
unfruitful, because it was deprived of 
every particle of alkali fit for the food 
of the crops, and because that which 
was rendered soluble, while the land 
was left fallow for a year, was not 
sufficient to satisfy the demands of 
the plants. Such land it is possible 
to reclaim, but at what an expense 
of time, labour, manure, and skilful 
management ! 

They manage these things better 
in Great Britain, as we shall by-and- 
by endeavour to explain ; but do not 
arrange them satisfactorily in France, 
as appears by the following para- 
graph in the above-cited Hévue of 
last August :— 

** There is not enough for the people 
to eat, in spite of all the efforts made by 
the French Government to insure sup- 
plies. With a good harvest, the country 
will produce ninety-seven millions of 
hectolitres of corn, which affords nour- 
ishment to thirty-two millions of inhabit- 
ants ; there is, therefore, four millions of 
our country folk who do not eat bread. 
It is, perhaps, from this defect, that the 

ual decrease of the national stature 
is to be attributed. Three times since 
1789 the general height demanded for 
conscripts had to be lowered. In Spain 
the state of culture is deplorable, vast 
tracts of land are either uncultivated, or 
covered with heather. The population 
of Prussia, Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
and Bavaria augments, and the quantity 
of corn-cultivated lands diminishes. 
Russia is an exception. This vast em- 
pire, which forms in Europe, Asia, and 
America the sixteenth part of the whole 
world, with regard to this topic, pre- 
sents a certain analogy with the United 
States: but as it is not sufficient alone 
to supply the deficiency of other Euro- 
pean countries in the present state of its 
means of communication, and as, also, 
the consignments for France, England, 
and Spain, are about as long, and as ex- 
nsive from Russia as the United States, 
it is this latter country which will, one 
day, be called upon to furnish alimenta- 
tion to a large portion of our continent. 
We shall, then, soon ascertain whether 
her interior resources place her in a po- 
sition to accomplish this mission.” 

This question, whether America 
shall be to Europe what Sicily was to 
Rome, an inexhaustible granary, is, 
any one of the most important 
of the day. Fortunately, if some of 
her soil diminishes in fertility, her 
sons are making daily conquests in 
the prairie and forest. 

The number of square miles con- 


tained in the United States in 1783 
was 1,170,000. Now, since the pur- 
chase of Louisiana and Florida, the 
annexation of Texas, and the treaties 
of Oregon and Mexico, it is within a 
fraction of three millions (2,936,165), 
nearly double the area of all Europe, 
excepting Russia. The aggregate 
pulation has increased from about 
our millions in 1790 to thirty mil- 
lions at this present time. According 
to thisratioof increase, the population 
would be in forty years, 107,000,000. 
The population of the whole world 
being estimated at 1,283,000,000 souls, 
that of the United States would form 
the forty-secondth portion. The 
density of the population through- 
out all the Republic is about se- 
venteen inhabitants to the square 
mile, or more than double the 
density of 1850. The density of 
France would make it 500,000,000, of 
Great Britain 660,000,000, while that 
of Belgium, supposing it possible to 
support such a population, would 
give it 1,150,000,000. A large por- 
tion of the territory of the United 
States being sterile and unproductive, 
such a population as the last named, 
would, therefore, be an impossibility. 
The Americans have remained un- 
til now an agricultural nation. Of a 
population of 5,400,000 of males above 
fifteen years, who dwelt in the Union 
in 1850, we find forty-five per cent. 
minded country affairs, while com- 
merce, manufactures, mines, and 
trades, occupied only thirty per cent. ; 
the navy two per cent. ; the army one 
ee thousand. It can easily be seen 
ow strikingly these proportions differ 
from what the statistics of Europe pre- 
sent: thus, in England, the agricul- 
turists are only fifteen per cent. of the 
general een, the same in France 


and in Belgium. 
It is estimated that £1,040,000,000 
is the capital employed in agricul- 


ture in the United States, and only 
£200,000,000 in other branches. Agri- 
culture adds annually £3,320,000 to 
the riches of the country. In New 
York, putting the metropolis out of 
the question, it fully pays four-fifths 
of the taxes. The total value of the 
exportations of the United States in 
1857 was £72,000,000 ; the agricul- 
tural productions made two-thirds of 
this sum, and cotton alone more than 
the other one-third. In a word, the 
value of these exportations in- 
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creased in ten years seventy per 
cent. 

Cotton culture thus supplying the 
largest item of export, must, therefore, 
be considered the staple of North 
American trade. And there seems 
little reason for supposing that this 
special supply will be superseded by 
sufficient cultivation of the cotton 
plant in other countries. At present 
so much of the bread eaten in England 
comes from across the Atlantic, and 
so much of the material which enables 
her artisans to earn their bread, her 
eyes are directed anxiously to the 
condition of a people who have be- 
come almost necessary to her exist- 
ence. A large party in the transat- 
lantic Republic, however, inclining 
to look to France for additional 
demands in time of peace, and for 
support in case of any rupture with 
England, is agitating to procure freer 
admission of corn and cotton to that 
sn ge 3; and among the arguments 
used, we may be sure that smart 
comments on Britishers are not ab- 
sent. One of its leaders, W. B. 
Lawrence, of Rhode Island, published 
last April a amphlet, in both the 
English and French languages, for 
distribution in Paris, where it attract- 
ed considerable attention, especially 
the eee declaring that his 
compatriots had fought side by side 
with Frenchmen in resisting the do- 
mination claimed by Britain over the 
ocean ; that the United States possess 
a greater commercial navy than any 
other country ; and that, with the 
best sailors in the world, nothing is 
wanting but the will to become the 
first maritime power. The pamph- 
leteer’s acerbity is not disguised when 
ning to abolitionists, and to the 
sympathy they receive from England. 

or does he refrain from hinting that 
the condition of some classes in that 
country and in our own is hardly su- 
oe to that of slaves in Virginia. 
fhe ensuing paragraph on this ques- 
tion is interesting :— 


* The greatest quantity of severe work, 
which is most like that of the Southern 
States, is done in the Free States by 
workmen born in the British Isles. All 
the planters have also a motive for using 
them. In order to have the work of the 
Irish it is not requisite to have consider- 
able capital, which is necessary for the 
purchase of slaves. Experience has been 
gained more than once in employing 
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them as workers upon the plantations. 
A fearful mortality was the only result, 
but they were employed as servants in 
the Southern States in order to keep the 
important work of the negroes for the 
plantations.” 


We also gather the following sta- 
tistics from that brochure :—Accord- 
ing to an official document, in 1852 
there were 39,200,000 acres fit for the 
growth of cotton in the meridional re- 
gions of the Union, and only 6,300,000 
acres of broken-up land, cultivated 
by few short of 800,000 slaves. The 
actual number of slaves amounts to 
more than four millions ; and although 
the cotton workers are greatly aug- 
mented since that time, and negroes 
are always necessary for rice, sugar, 
and other productions—the work of 
labour which would be too much for 
white men, but has no effect upon 
the negroes—there exist in the States, 
where it is possible to substitute, for 
the labour of slaves, natives of Ger- 
many, and other white planters— 
reserves in sufficient quantity to an- 
swer the demands of a continually 
advancing civilization. The benefit 
of this will, it is calculated, be to give 
to millions of human beings who 
inhabit the globe cotton clothes at 
a low price, stuffs suitable to all 
climates, and for all classes. The last 
growth increases American hope for 
the future. In 1857 there were only 
three million bales of cotton ; in 1859, 
according to the last accounts, they had 
increased to four and a-half millions. 

Mr. Jay, an ardent statistician, 
appeals to all civilized nations to ga- 
ther returns, without which broad 
and grand views of the actual state 
of those nations cannot be taken. 
The science of statistics has been so 
appreciated and greatly promoted by 
our government, that England is styled 
by foreigners “the cradle of political 
arithmetic,” of which the horn-book 
may be declared to be Domesday 
Book, the most ancient and complete 
monument of that science in existence. 
No Norman conqueror of the New 
World parcelled out her prairies, and 
chronicled their value ; even her pre- 
sent government, the least paternal 
of all forms of rule, has not collected 
statistics such as would reveal the 
gradual deterioration of her cultivated 
soil, since the difticulties in gathering 
them would far exceed the well-known 
obstacles towards obtaining similar 
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returns in Great Britain. In our 
own country, the example has been 
first set of amassing agricultural sta- 
tistics, and it is to be hoped it will 
spread. Generally viewed, statistics 
are, it has been well said, to politics 
and the art of governing, what anatomy 
is to physiology in the study of the 
human body, and observation of the 
stars to astronomy. Viewed through 
the returns obtained by the instru- 
mentality of our constabulary, we 
see the valuable revolution now ef- 
fecting in the agriculture of this is- 
land, which nature unmistakably 
adapts more for pasture and green 
crops than for corn, since the prevail- 
ing wind, the south-west, brings first 
to her shores the collected vapours of 
the Atlantic, and these, attracted 
downwards by her mountains, and 
congealing in the colder atmosphere 
which covers the land, are precipi- 
tated in the form of copious rain. Mr. 
Jay’s work is replete with useful 
tables, not only of American, but of 
European statistics, bearing on the 
important question of the supplies 
the New World sends to the Old. 
Space does not, of course, allow us 
to quote but two or three of these 
statements; yet we cannot pass over 
the graceful compliment he pays, in 
the following paragraph, to Lord 
Stanley, the son and heir of one of 
England’s greatest politicians, and 
whose rising fame, earned by the 
noble manner in which he has edu- 
cated himself to succeed to his illus- 
trious heritage of worth and renown, 
is already spread wherever the Eng- 
lish name is held in honour :— 


“ Another of our foreign associates (in 
the Statistical Society), Lord Stanley, 
early prominent among British states- 
men, and who, I may say in passing, 
has vindicated his ancestral claim to 
greatness, not simply by his wisdom and 
industry in Parliament, but by the earn- 
est and philosophic spirit he has exhibit- 
ed in scientific and philanthropic efforts, 
gave, not long since, an admirable expo- 
sition before the London Statistical So- 
ciety, of the nature and objects of statis. 
tical science. Regarding it as dealing 
with man in the aggregate, and develop- 
ing results that can be calculated with 
mathematical precision, and thus leading 
us step by step to the knowledge of the 
laws that govern the social system, Lord 
Stanley remarked, ‘ When, therefore, in 
discussing social questions, we apply the 
statistical test, we ‘are really doing no- 
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thing more than appealing from imagi- 
nation to fact, from conjecture to cer- 
tainty, from an imperfect to a perfect 
method of observation.’ ” 


No doubt, the rule of eyesight is 
as serviceable to a skilful farmer as 
the rule of thumb to a carpenter, 
and may enable him, without the 
aid of either the statistical or che- 
mical sciences, to know whether his 
crops have lacked muck, or lime, or 
marl, or other manures. We rank 
muck first and foremost, very deserv- 
edly, since the difference between its 
power and that of other appliances 
is as great as the interval Horace de- 
scribes asexisting between Jupiter and 
the lesser Olympic divinities. Farm- 
yard dung is the true crop compeller, 
not for one year only, but for a five 
or six year’s rotation. Certainly a 
hat-full of guano is as strong for pro- 
ducing two or three tons of turnips 
as a cart-load from the straw-yard ; 
but the supply of the one is limited, 
small, and costly, in comparison with 
the abundant and incessant produc- 
tion of the other. Upon this item of 
manure, insignificant as it may seem 
to the unreflecting mind, depends the 
continuous prosperity of our country. 
It is the secret of England’s agricul- 
tural wealth. 

Mr. Webster, the Republican Pre- 
sident,in his Sketch of English Agri- 
culture, quoted the extraordinary fact, 
stated by M‘Queen, “that the value 
of the animal manure annually ap- 
plied to the crops in England, at cur- 
rent prices, surpasses in value the 
whole amount of its foreign com- 
merce;” and he added, “there is no 
doubt that it greatly exceeds it.” 

Why is it, that a thick sward, of 
dark green hue, attests the superior 
fertility of our suburban meadows and 
pastures, technically called town- 
parks? Why, that farms round our 
sea-coast, upon which the bounty of 
nature annually casts a fringe of glu- 
tinous sea-wore, pay a high rent? 
Because they receive the extra man- 
uring which these situations supply. 
The green fields wearing such rich 
aspects babble and prate of the where- 
abouts whence they derived their 
emerald-tinted velvet carpets, and 
would scorn comparison with the 
stinted grass of inland arables, where 
es oe have eaten up 
whatever vegetable matter once fer- 
tilized the soil. Manifestly the earth 
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must contain decaying substances to 
provide the gases requisite for remu- 
nerative production of corn. The fact 
that pasture land is also liable to 
exhaustion has been experienced in 
Cheshire and Gloucestershire, where 
continual abstraction of the compo- 
nents of butter and cheese, without any 
equivalent return of phosphates to the 
soil, led to a decrease in the annual 
produce, which astonished the dairy 
farmers of those counties, because 
they were ignorant of the cause. In 
the former shire, the deterioration 
was remedied by application of bones 
as top-dressing to grass ; and the ef- 
fects of this beneficial restoration are 
said to have raised many a struggling, 
hard-working farmer from poverty to 
someanivs independence. Of yore 
the Welsh giants threatened to grind 
Englishmen’s bones to make bread : 
but here we see horse bones converted 
into butter. Yet the John Bulls of 
those dairy counties neither saw nor 
smelt out the use of a pulverized 
bone until science put it under their 
very noses. 

Let us now see why land is more 
exhausted in America and France 
than in Great Britain. Plainly, be- 
cause in the former countries it is 
owned by the cultivators, who, doing 
what they will with their own, some- 
times reduce the producer of the staff 
of life to a caput mortuum. In the 
latter country, on the contrary, land 
being usually let, the owners stipu- 
late that the occupiers shall not di- 
minish its productive value. Our is- 
land, occupying a mean between the 

rovident provision of her sister is- 
and, and the wasteful practice of 
America, suffers in proportion as the 
occupiers are not compelled to retain 
the soil at its average rate of fertility. 
With regard to the transatlantic prac- 
tice, our author writes :— 


*« The deterioration of our soil is doubt- 
less owing, in a great part, to a careless 
system of cultivation, common to new 
countries where land is cheap and labour 
is dear, and the soil is naturally produc- 
tive, and the individual cultivator is in- 
tent upon large immediate returns, 
thoughtless of the permanent fertility 
of his farm, careless of the interests of 
his successors, and regardless of the pros- 

rity of the community at large. It 

1as been suggested that every agricul- 
tural people runs the same race of ex- 
hausting culture, shallow ploughing, a 
continuous course of impoverishing, with 
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neither rest, rotation, nor sufficient man- 
ure; and that necessity alone can con- 
vince them that duty and interest both 
demand that land should be so tilled as 
to increase rather than diminish in fruit- 
fulness,” 


Charles Dickens, in his ‘ American 
Notes for General Circulation,” re- 
marks, travelling from Fredericks- 
burgh to Richmond, that the tract of 
country through which the railway 
takes its course was once productive: 
but that the soil had been exhausted 
by the system of employing a great 
amount of slave labour in forcing 
crops, without strengthening the land: 
and it is now little better than a 
sandy desert, overgrown with trees. 
Although M. Dormoy, the writer in 
the aforenamed Révue, wears many 
of Mr. Jay’s literary feathers without 
acknowledgment, he is to be thanked 
for the following eye-witnessing ac- 
count ofimmigration to the far W est :— 


“Tt is interesting to see how part of 
these immense wilds, still primeval fo- 
rests, which reach to the north, vid 
Canada, to Hudson's Bay, become gra- 
dually inhabited. Emigrants are re- 
cruited by special companies in Europe, 
and principally in Ireland, Germany, 
Switzerland, and different parts of Aus- 
tria; upon their arrival in the United 
States they come before a special office, 
called the land-office, and receive ‘ pa- 
tents,’ which give them the right to the 
proprietorship of portions of landsituated 
in localities they have chosen, generally 
on the borders of lakes and rivers. 

** Friendly parties and countrymen 
group together, and upon their arrival at 
the appointed place, halt before a primi- 
tive forest, where the trees marked with 
the federal hammer serve for sign posts 
and boundaries. Their first care, before 
proceeding to break up the soil, is gener- 
ally to burn the briars and trees on all 
sides,without which precaution the wood- 
en houses they construct would run the 
risk themselves of being consumed by 
someconflagration. They thenfelltrunks 
of trees, and commence sowing corn and 
other seeds, without uprooting the 
stumps, which often remain for many 
years, whilst the surrounding cultivation 
is improving, and thus exhibit their tops 
blackened by flame among the corn and 
vegetables. Emigrants have plenty to 
do, but necessity inspires them. Fresh 
neighbours arrive rapidly, and the popu- 
lation develops with an astonishing ra- 
pidity in these new-born towns, to which, 
in default of local traditions, the inhabit- 
ants themselves give names in remem- 
brance of their country or of history, It 
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is thus, that in traversing the different 
States of the Union, the towns of Lon- 
don,Paris, Amsterdam, Frankfort, Rome, 
Sparta, &c., are to be met with. I was 
present in 1856 at the birth of one of 
these cities; it then only consisted of a 
few detached huts in a wood of firs, up- 
on the borders of the River Detroit, be- 
tween Lakes Huron and Erie. Although 
the clearings had not yet been com- 
menced, an electric telegraph was estab- 
lished ; a railway passed at a few miles 
distance, and the steam-boat which had 
brought us waited for the passengers 
near apier. Notices nailed on large fir 
trees announced beforehand the situation 
of the two principal streets, Washington 
and Union street; the town had not yet 
been named, but appeared about to be 
called Wyondotte. The foundation was 
decided by no decree. Now, most prob- 
ably, it contains several churches, and 
many thousand inhabitants. 

** In these conditions, emigrants, who 
are courageous and accustomed to priva- 
tions, generally prosper, and succeed 
well with their new wy. After 
some years of work and fatigue they are 
nearly certain to enjoy more material 
wealth than three-quarters of the in- 
habitants of Europe. The number of 
immigrants also increases each year, 
and this is one of the best proofs that 
can be furnished of the progress of agri- 
culture. In 1859 the land office issued 
160,000 patents, surveyed fifteen mil- 
lionsofacres, and sold, or rather conceded 
seventeen and a-half millions. Never- 
theless it is astonishing, in presence of 
the notable misery into which a large 
portion of the inhabitants of Europe are 
plunged, that the emigration movement 
is not more decided ; but in human life 
all do not reduce themselves to mathe- 
matical calculations, or even to material 
pleasures ; in spite of themselves they 
are attached to home, to friends, even to 
strangers who speak the same language. 
To quit one’s country is half to die!” 


In France, despite the efforts of 
government to secure for the people 
sufficiency of food, the scientific re- 
searches of M. Payen, of the French 
Institute, on the public alimentation, 
confirm the inferences drawn by M. 
de Lavergne from the condition of 
the French peasantry. The nation, 
it is said, have not enough to eat, 
even to supply the natural wants of 
the human frame. 

M. Payen has calculated that the 
whole amount of animal food con- 
sumed annually in France, including 
meat, fowls, fish, eggs, cheese, &c., is 
980,000,000 of kilogrammes (the kilo- 
gramme is two pounds three ounces), 
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which, divided among the population 
of the Empire, gives twenty-eight 
kilogrammes per annum, or only se- 
venty-six grammes, about one-sixth of 
a pound per diem, or less than half of 
what it ought to be. It is curious to 
remark, in this connexion, that the 
consumption of meat by the English 
navvies employed on the Rouen rail- 
way, was six hundred and sixty gram- 
mes, or one pound and a quarter per 
diem, which an English reviewer re- 
gards as an enormous allowance, al- 
though we believe it is the usual daily 
ration in the British army, with one 
pound of bread, &c. The usual army 
ration on the Continent is, one 
pound of beef, one and a half pounds 
of bread, one pint of wine, &c. The 
daily ration in the United States’ nav 
is about fourteen ounces of bread, 
half a pound of beef, six ounces of 
pork, three ounces of rice, three ounces 
of peas, one ounce of cheese, with su- 
gar, tea, and molasses. The common 
allowance of food in the prisons of 
the United States is equivalent to 
one ) pane of meat, one pound of 
bread, and one pound of vegetables 
per day. A statistical inquiry into 
the amount of vegetable and animal 
food consumed by the American peo- 
ple, with reference to a comparison of 
their condition with that of other na- 
tions, would not be without interest. 
The increase of population in the 
west of Europe, beyond the capability 
of production, is investing the ques- 
tion of food in this age with tremen- 
dous significance, and the growing 
demands for bread from America, give 
a world-wide interest to the statistics 
of her agriculture. In the British 
Islands, and on the Western Conti- 
nent, consumption has overtaken pro- 
duction, and henceforth, in England, 
France, Holland, Belgium, and a great 
part of Germany, the food question 
will be the question that must take 
recedence of all others, as the regu- 
ator of commerce, and entitled to the 
first attention and the wisest treat- 
ment on the part of governments. In 
England, the turning point at which 
— overtook production, is 
said to have been in 1824. She had 
intermittently imported corn during 
some previous period. Malthus, in 
1803, speaks of England as having 


been an importing nation for twenty 
or thirty years; and remarked:— 


‘*In spite even of the peculiar advan- 
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tages of England, it seems to me clear, 
that if she continue yearly to increase 
her importations of corn, she cannot ul- 
timately escape the decline which seems 
to be the natural and necessary conse- 
quence of excessive commercial wealth. 
I am not now speaking of the next 
twenty or thirty years, but of the next 
two or three“hundred.” 


Since 1824, when demand exceeded 
home supply, two causes are held to 
have been constantly increasing the 
disproportion. The first, enlarged 
consumption of breadstuffs by the in- 
creased population; the second, en- 
larged demand for animal food, which 
caused large breadths of arable land 
to be turned to pasture and to pro- 
duction of green crops. Our American 
author observes :— 

‘* Upon the political importance of the 
Bread Question in Europe it is not ne- 
cessary to enlarge. It is a matter within 
the personal knowledge of the present 
generation. The famine of 1847, which 
in Ireland alone was attended by the 
loss of half a million of lives, and the suc- 
ceeding revolution and rebellion through- 
out Europe in 1848, are fresh in our 
memories. To the existence and power 
of the French Government, as one of 
their own writers has remarked, the 
mildew on an ear of corn, or the otdium 
on a bunch of grapes, are of more vital 
consequence than the splendour of the 
Imperial jewels, or the marvels of a 
thousand handicrafts. Whatever in our 
day cuts off the small profits of the in- 
dustrial classes in Europe, or threatens 
multitudes with starvation, strikes at 
the stability of the political institutions 
of the land, and wields a mighty influ- 
ence whether for evil or for good. The 
very existence of thrones may be affected, 
indeed some think their existence has 
been determined by causes apparently 
insignificant as the rot in the potato, 
or the weevil in a grain of wheat.” 

It is not too much to say that the 

tato failure produced thelast French 

volution, since the repeated loss of 
the crop caused not on y starvation, 
but general monetary derangement, 
and consequently want of employment. 
The English people, far less depend- 
ent than either the French or the 
Trish on that root, suffered little by 
its failure, and have been vastly bene- 
fited by the check given to its spread, 
which threatened to reduce the 
lower labouring classes to the Irish 
and Continental level of diet. 

“Westward the course of empire 
tends,” prophesied the poet, who, 
however, was not inspired. It 
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seems more likely that Palestine will 
be reinhabited by the Jews, and re- 
stored to somewhat of its pristine 
fertility, before the Transatlantic Re- 
public rises to the predominance of an 
empire. Certes, the character of her 
present government is not imperious 
at home, being hardly capable of ful- 
filling the first duty of a government, 
that of enforcing the law. Linked as 
she is to England by commercial in- 
terests and common blood, vulnerable 
as she is along her sea-board, and 
anxious as her respectable classes are 
to maintain peace, there is more to 
hope than to fear from her in case 
we were at war with other powers. 
A rupture with her would throw her 
innumerable mercantile marine into 
the jaws of our cruisers, and by stop- 
ping her exports of corn and cotton, 
cause perilous distress in her very 
vitals. It would be the fabled quarrel 
between the belly and the members. 
Rather she will continue to take our 
surplus population and capital, and 
send us what commodities she has to 
spare. May it be long before we have 
need of alliance with our American 
brethren ; but many a cause combines 
to make us feel sure they would not 
fail us at need. 

The eminent political economist, 
Mill, has suggested that a portion of 
the capital now employed in the 
States in manufacturing articles for 
home consumption will in future be 
transferred to the production of corn 
for British use. 

“One fact is clear,” says the Mark- 
lane Express, “that it is to Western 
America we must in future look for 
the largest amount of cereal produce.” 
Much of the eastern soil is worn out. 
The census of New York for 1855 
shows that her wheat crop, once so 
famous, is decreasing, principally by 

dual diminution of fertility. In- 
ian corn is now raised where Ceres’ 
classic, golden harvest used to be ga- 
thered ; just as in France, sarrasin, 
or buck-wheat, grows where true 
wheat formerly gave white bread ; 
and as in Ireland, where, though 
better than a black cake rewards the 
farmer, rye and bere are too often 
grown where capital would produce 
wheat and barley. If we have laid 
too much stress upon exhaustion of 
the soil in America, our ruling idea is 
to direct attention to this deteriora- 
tion in our own country, since the 
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immense loss it occasions yearly, of 

robably eight or nine millions ster- 
ing, can only be remedied by care on 
the part of owners, and stock on that 
of occupiers. But, on the other hand, 
as England looks chiefly to Western 
America for foreign grain, so she may 
rejoice in the fact of the vast capacity 
of that country to afford a supply. 
While she counts her age by centuries, 
North America is yet in its infancy ; 
and while she can only reckon her 
square miles by thousands, that great 
continent counts them by millions. 
When the grand monargue of France 
caused the terrestrial globe, which oc- 
cupies two rooms in the Bibliothéque 
Impériale, to be made, he ruled over 





































































































Acquisition of Florida, 1819, 
Annexation of Texas, ° é 
Oregon Treaty, . 5 . ° 
Treaty with Mexico,. .« . 
















We must not expect too much, 
in calculating the industrial mission 
of the United States to produce food 
for consumption. A dense popula- 
tion, capable of exporting, is impos- 
sible throughout her vast central plain, 
which is a barren waste, unfit for til- 
lage ; and the pete from the oy 
Mountains to the Pacific must, wit 












































Territory. 
Pacific slope, ; e ; 
Atlantic slope, proper, . ° 
Northern Lake region, « ° 





Gulf region, . : : ‘. ° 
Mississippi Valley, drained by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, .« 
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Thus, more than two-fifths of the na- 
tional territory is drained by the 
mighty Mississippi. Of the entire area 
of the States, only about one-thir- 
teenth is improved ; about one-eighth 
more is occupied but not improved. 
The entire number of acres occupied 
is some 300,000,000, or nearly one- 
sixth part of the national territory. 
Yet not only does the unoccupied por- 
tion comprise the two huge sterile 
districts already alluded to, but there 
is still greater loss by reason of the 
condition of improvable parts, for 
primeval forests generally cover the 
face of the earth, and thus exclude 
man from applying it to rearing the 
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The area of the United States at the Peace of 1783 was 
The purchase of Louisiana, 1819, added about . J 
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a region across the Atlantic so con- 
siderable, that the settlement since 
swollen into the United States makes 
no figure in comparison on the map. 
Part of the territory, Louisiana, has 
been absorbed by the Republic ; but 
Lower Canada, the “few acres of 
snow,” which the French pretended 
not to care for, now form, with Upper 
Canada and other British possessions, 
an area of 3,050,398 square miles, 
being 114,232 square miles larger than 
the area of the United States. Here 
is, verily, both an outlet for the more 
enterprising of our population, and a 
granary and forest for all who remain 
at home. 


Square Miles. 
820,680 
899,579 

° ° ° ° ° 66,900 

. . . ° - 818,000 

. . ° 308,052 

522,955 


2,936,166 
the exception of the rich but narrow 
belt along the ocean, be also regarded 
as a wilderness unfitted for the use of 
the husbandman. With regard to 
physical geography, the following 
table shows the area of each slope, 
and its ratio to the whole area of the 
United States :— 


. Ratio of Slope to 
Area in 
Square Miles. total Area of the 
786,002 . . 26°09 
514,416 . 17°52 
112,649 3°83 
325,537 11°09 
1,217,562 41°47 





2,956,166 . - 100°00 


multitudinous flocks and herds which 
might otherwise, as in Australia, serve 
to enrich the world. 

The old theory, that the best soil 
was the first occupied by the pioneers 
of civilization, is now refuted, and the 
fair conclusion is drawn, that, among 
the unoccupied portions of the States, 
there remains soil of greater fertility 
and ultimate value, than is to be found 
in the thirteenth portion actually 
under cultivation. any millions of 
rich lands in North Carolina, capable 
of yielding immense returns to labour, 
-_ await the growth of population 
and wealth ; and the same may be 
said of Georgia, Florida,and Alabama. 
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Looking at the aggregate exports of 
the country for the past year, 1857, 
to learn the proportion due to cul- 
ture of the soil, we find them to be as 
follows :— 


Dollars. 
The Sea, . 3,739,644 
Forest, . 14,699,711 
Agriculture, 75,722,096 
Tobacco, . > 20,260,772 
Cotton, . . 131,575,859 
Raw produce, . 2,103,105 
Manufactures, . - 80,805,126 
Specie and Bullion, . 60,078,352 


Total value of Exports, 338,785,065 


Of which there was due to the culture 
of the soil (agriculture, tobacco, and 
cotton), 230,000,000 (229,661,832) or 
more than two-thirds of the sum 
total. These statistics establish the 
truth that agriculture is by far the 
largest national interest of the Ame- 
rican Republic: the other interests of 
industry, and of home and foreign 
commerce, group round this column 
of the State like pillars in a cluster : 
the largest, agriculture, in the centre, 
supporting the fabric. If it is the 
Doric, not the Corinthian column, of 
the Republic, and does not vie with 
English agriculture in that beauty of 
natural productions which measures 
the degree of civilization, it excels 
in artificial means for supplying the 
void of manwal labour, its machiner 
anes characterized for inventive ad- 
aptability to the necessities of a vast 
but half-peopled country. Yet though 
most men and things are rough in 
the backward parts of that new 
continent, nature is on the grandest 
scale, and men’s minds grow, like 
her, gigantic. And there is grandeur 
in the idea that, while her children 
glory in her growing greatness, this 
is much due to her réle of feeding and 
clothing half the Old World. 

It may be said of America as it has 
been said of Great Britain, that she 
has a relative as well as an absolute 
existence, and this truth becomes very 
striking in this connexion, when we 
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look at her, not alone as the bountiful 
supplier of her own fast-increasing 
population, but as destined to become, 
in all human probability, above and 
beyond their wants, the greatest grain 
market in the world ; ready to assist 
Europe on the one hand and Asia 
onthe other. It grows more apparent 
when we consider not simply the large 
extent of her area, and the small den- 
sity of her population, but the diver- 
sity of her climate, the fertility of her 
western prairies, her Mississippi Val- 
ley, her Atlantic and Pacific slopes, 
and regard, at the same time, the in- 
telligence and energy of her farmers, 
her public schools, her agricultural 
associations, and her free press, the 
expanding influences of her institu- 
tions, and her commanding central 
position. Our discourse cannot be 
concluded better than by quoting the 
words of our excellent American au- 
thority, who, full of gratitude for the 
gifts poured on his country, ends his 
Address to his countrymen with senti- 
ments such as might find place in 
the songs of angels :— 


‘*We close with the thought sug- 
gestive of thankfulness and good will, 
that all these agencies are at work for 
the benefit of our universal brotherhood, 
to lighten the primeval curse, and to 
compel from our common mother, for 
the benefit of the children of a common 
Father, more varied and abundant har- 
vests, with greater certainty and with 
lessened toil. Let us also reverently 
remember, gentlemen, in our study of 
the laws of political economy by the 
guiding light of statistics, that the truths 
which we seek to discover, are a part of 
that universal law whose seat is the 
bosom of God, and whose voice the har- 
mony of the world. Nor let us ever 
forget, in the contemplation of our un- 
paralleled blessings, that the happiness 
and prosperity of a nation depend in- 
finitely less on their material wealth, 
than upon the observance of those great 
rights and duties which our fathers so- 
lemniy recognised when we took our 
place in the family of nations.” 











WE part from the work-a-day world 
of Flemish France to direct our at- 
tention to Normandy. But, in parting 
with the heavy, often sottish, unim- 
pressionable Flemings, we must re- 
cord our belief, that M. Audiganne 
sums them up as a government offi- 
cial rather than as an independent 
thinker. He declares that because 
they have succumbed easily and 
tamely to the consequences of the 
second of December, they are more 
alive to enlightened ideas than their 
vivacious countrymen of Lyons, and 
other turbulent industrial centres. In 
other words, M. Audiganne excuses 
and applauds the impunity which 
the Flemings gave the government of 
Louis Napoleon, when he destroyed 
their associations, and dispersed them, 
each to work for himself, and to keep 
his interests aloof from those of his 
neighbour. Enlightened ideas then, 
according to M. Audiganne, are those 
which his government puts forth, and 
only these. The principle of associa- 
tion is, to him, a eae from Utopia. 
At any rate it is a principle, the ap- 
plication of which is dangerous to a 
government that lives by inspiring 
terror and suppressing the expression 
of free aaaeh Banded in vast bo- 
dies by a strong common interest, the 
working classes are powerful, and 
compel their government to pay them 
attention ; but isolated, they can do 
little or nothing. Bonapartists un- 
derstand this; and in France work- 
men may not meet en masse to dis- 
cuss even the most peaceful questions. 
Even schoolmasters may not lecture 
to their pupils without having sub- 
mitted their lectures to the authori- 
ties. 

The industry of Normandy is di- 
vided into two distinct sections. Here 
we find two great communities, one 
working away from home in great 
factories, and the other still labouring 
in the native village, at home, with 
wife and children. Here, then, the 
effects of home and out-door work 
may be studied with advantage. M. 
Jules Simon may take facts hence to 
fortify his already eloquent appeals in 
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behalf of home, and the virtues which 
belong to, and are inseparable from, 


home. He may take them, and still 
he may preach ; but not in Normandy 
may be found the proof that it is pos- 
sible, with advantage to the modern 
exigencies of commerce, to break up 
great factories employing 1,500 hands, 
and return these hands back, men re- 
individualized, to their homes—there 
to win bread for wife and bairns. 

In the Seine-Inférieure and the 
Department of Eure great ane 
rated industries exist, while the re- 
et part of Normandy is de- 
scribed by M. Audiganne as “the clas- 
sic ground of home-work.” The sta- 
ple manufacture of the Seine-Inféri- 
eure is cotton ; and the centre of this 
busy department is Old Rouen, that 
looks as little like a manufacturing 
town as Salisbury or Oxford. The 
old Norman city remains picturesque 
as ever, while the French cotton lords 
build their spinning establishments, 
their weaving sheds, and their dyeing 
works, round about her, belting her 
with cotton. In these factories from 
two to five hundred hands are em- 

loyed in each. This district has 
arge woollen manufactures, but these 
are inferior in importance to the cot- 
ton. Elbceuf is the centre of the 
woollen trade. Then there is Lou- 
viers, a great woollen manufactory, 
with its picturesquely-situated facto- 
ries. The Seine-Inférieure includes 
also great metal manufactures, as at 
Romilly, and in the arrondissement 
of Evreux. The manufacturing in- 
dustry of this department (if we ex- 
cept that of Louviers) hardly dates 
beyond halfa century. The working 
classes, whose labour supports this 
great and increasing centre of in- 
dustry, consist of men who have 
strong es the dutiesand rights 
of employers and employed. id 
they not, at Rouen, in the Revolution 
of 1848, lead two manufacturers 
through the streets, barefooted, and 
with a rope about their neck ? 

The rapid development of manufac- 
tures in this department, the increas- 
ing competition of manufacturers that 
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tended to lower wages, and the im- 
provements in machinery that ap- 
peared at first to the excited and 
uneducated minds of the workmen, 
to put human labour at a discount ; 
led to successive crises in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rouen, as these eras in 
the progress of manufacturing enter- 
prise led to crises in England. But 
at the present time there are influ- 
ences at work at Rouen and there- 
abouts, which have already had a 
salutary effect upon the character of 
the working population. The reli- 
gious schools have been active, sani- 
tary officers have been worked effi- 
ciently in places like Martinville (long 
the disgrace of Rouen), and manu- 
facturers have been busy in the right 
direction. Nor have the artisans 
been idle. They have instituted and 
supported mutual benefit societies, 
and these have been helped by the 

neral council of the department. 

ut the ignorance which has spread 
misery in England among members 


of mutual benefit societies, has created 
disasters at Rouen. The artisans 
of this busy town have disregarded 
the tables of actuaries, and have pro- 


mised more, for given subscriptio 
than the chances of human life woul 
enable them to pay. Bankruptcy 
was the inevitable result. But the 
evil brought a compensating good 
with it. en saw their error, and 
made wise provision for the preven- 
tion of its recurrence. They amalga- 
mated their little societies under one 
wise, general guidance. But some of 
these societies remained apart from 
the general alliance. The iety of 
Christian Emulation is not merely a 
provident society: it has a religious 
complexion. It appeals to the Chris- 
tian spirit of its members; and ga- 
thers them together solemnly, and 
affords them moral lessons. While 
other societies have failed, this, the 
most numerous of all the provident 
societies, has held together ; and its 
success, in the midst of failures, is 
an honour to the artisans who belong 
to it. 

The associative principle has taken 
other than provident forms. Work- 
men feeling their weakness when sepa- 
rated, will, in spite of the strictest 
laws, discover a means of making their 
power felt. The law protects their 
children, the law restricts the hours 
of labour, but artisans have a hun- 
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dred other rights to protect, and they 
will discover the readiest means of 
protecting them. In the spinning- 
mills among the valleys about Rouen, 
the regulations of the mill, upon which 
master and man are agreed, are car- 
ried out by a curé. There is a curé, 
who is the oldest workman, to each 
room; and when the room is very 
large, he is assisted in the perform- 
ance of his functions, by a vicar. This 
chief has authority given to him by 
hisfellow-workmen to maintain order, 
and to watch the execution of the 
agreed regulations of the mill. He 
has power to punish (usually by a 
small fine) the infraction of any regu- 
lation. But the curé has a severer 
punishment than a fine. He may 
sentence a refractory artisan to Cov- 
entry, or, to use the French slang 
phrase, to a punishment known as 
couper le ventre. The artisan under 
this sentence is avoided in the streets 
—in the mill no fellow-workman will 
speak to, or help him. 

When differences arise in the mill, 
in which the interests of all the hands 
are concerned, so ee are appoint- 
ed to confer with the employer: the 
curé is not necessarily chosen. Heis 
curé by right of seniority ; but when 
a debate on the interests of the hands 
impends—when labour is to face ca- 
— clearest heads and most 

acile and convincing tongues must 
be chosen, and are chosen accordingly. 
The delegates selected are thus the 
ablest men among their companions ; 
and they manage to obtain justice, 
not as individual workmen, but by 
the power which their representative 
character gives them. By these ad- 
mirable arrangements, the artisans of 
Rouen have protected their interests 
from the unfair encroachments of 
capital, and have given a magisterial 
authority to their elders to regulate 
their workshops. The remarks which 
apply to the manufacturing capital 
of Normandy apply also to Elbouf, 
the centre of the French cloth manu- 
factures. Here the introduction of the 
Jacquard machine created troubles, 
by bringing new workmen from Lyons 
and elsewhere, to compete with the 
unskilled native population. But time 
has smoothed the difficulties which 
marked the inevitable introduction of 
this wonderful machine (now threat- 
ened by the subtle application of elec- 
tricity); and the Elbceuf population 
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is busy and quiet. They are, how- 
ever, jealous and suspicious. They 
will take advantage of no idea that 
is originated and carried out by their 
employers. They es even the capi- 
talist who seeks to help them in dear 
times. A manufacturer, in a time of 
scarcity, bought a large quantity of 
rice at Havre, intending to seil it at 
cost price to the artisans. But, al- 
though this concession would have 
given their children cheap food, they 
turned their backs upon it, and de- 
clared that the manufacturer was 
trading upon their necessities. A 
profound mistrust characterizes the 
population ; and this mistrust, acting 
upon demoralized minds, creates a 
dangerous element in an industrial 
town. According to M. Audiganne, 
the manners of the working popula- 
tion of Elbceuf are lower than those 
of the sottish Lillois. Some improve- 
ments have been accomplished since 
this author described the industrial 
regions of the north; but his picture 
of large rooms, in which forty beds, 
containing eae groupsof men, 
women, and children; and of the low 
lodgings where the country popula- 
tion, drawn from their villages to the 
factories (returning only on Wednes- 
day and Saturday nights), rested their 
tired limbs, represents a social condi- 
tion so debased that it is hardly pos- 
sible to find a parallel for it. Here, 
and at Louviers, infanticide is almost 
unknown ; because the fallen woman 
_ not a blush left to cast upon her 


It is difficult to penetrate this vice 
and ignorance, because the working- 
men are strongly prejudiced against 


their clergy, and it is through the 
clergy only that a have a hope of 
being educated. There is a wide- 
spread fear of the priestly influence ; 
and, consequently, religious schools 
are not extensively patronized. The 
Norman artisan who works in facto- 
ries is a shrewd fellow at a bargain. 
His mind is concentrated upon his 
own individual interests. He is per- 
petually on the watch lest somebody 
should take advantage of him. He 
has no individual character. Massed 
among thousands who lodge, and fee 

and work as he lodges, feeds, an 

works—an atom floating with other 
atoms upon an even current of vice 
and debauchery—he loses the peculi- 
arities that were his when he worked 
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in his native village upon his father’s 
fields. Home destroyed, he is that 
unhappy creature—a man with dulled 
affections and blunted sensibilities. 
Could he re-create his home to him- 
self—could he hold back wife and 
children from the contamination that 
is everywhere thick about them— 
could he rear an innocent race, apart 
from the vicious and the debauched, 
he might, with the education that is 
within his reach, recover the purity 
of the village life, and give to it, more- 
over, a grace that it had not in the 
olden time. But the steam pants— 
the great mills yawn for labour; he 
must bow and enter, and be one of 
the thousand, and on a level with the 
thousand. 

As we have already observed, there 
are still Norman districts where ma- 
nufacturing work is done at home; 
and where, consequently, the indi- 
viduality of the individual is main- 
tained, and the home is compact and 
free from contamination. Of these 
districts, Flers, Caen, and I’ Aigle are 
the centres. The district round about 
Flers, comprehending the western 
part of the Department of the Orne, 
and including Vire, Condé-sur-Noi- 
reau, and Ferté-Macé, is the great 
workshop of about thirty thousand 
toilers, who spin and weave cot- 
ton and wool, but chiefly cotton. 
These thirty thousand offer a favour- 
able contrast to the artisans of Rouen. 
The cottages are musical with the 
rattle of the loom ; and herein father, 
mother, and children together, under 
the roof of home, work harmoniously. 
The life is tranquil ; the father is 
supreme director and master of the 
common interests. It is his ambition, 
and it is that of his family, to earn 
money to buy a field that shall be- 
long to them, and that shall bring 
fruits enough for old age to live upon. 
The Norman peasantry are ion- 
ately fond of the soil; to it they give 
all the labour they can spare from 
the loom or the spinning-wheel. If 
they have no agricultural implements 
wherewith to turn > and plant their 
little patch of land, they borrow them 
from a neighbouring farmer, and re- 
pay him by helping him to get his 

arvest in. The daughters and sons 
of small farmers also work at the 
staple manufacture, when there is no 
out-door work. Throughout this dis- 
trict, in short, the population live 
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both by the cultivation of land and 
the manufacture of cotton. Whether 
this kind of mixed labour can hold 
its ground against the competition of 
the great factory system, time alone 
will prove ; but that it brings comfort 
where it does exist is incontestable. 
Through the crisis of 1847 and 1848, 
this district felt only faintly the evil 
effects of a panic. There was the soil 
when the cotton failed—the soil al- 
ways grateful under the hand of man, 
Home being intact, children are open 
to the good influences of Christian 
teachers: fathers send their children 
to school. Education has not reached 
a high point among the population of 
Flers, oe the strong interest of 
parents tempts them to withdraw 
their children from the schoolroom 
directly their labour may be utilized. 
But to the child who has to win its 
bread by the labour of its hands, 
labour is good and sound education. 
The child should, of course, have its 
mind cultivated as highly as it can be 
cultivated without neglecting the cul- 
ture of a habit of industry. To give the 
child of the poor man a habit and a 
loye of labour, is to teach him that 
which will be his best friend and his 
strongest safeguard, through life. 
The workmen of Flers are water- 
drinkers through the week, and 
drunkards on Sundays. They so- 
lemnly and deliberately set apart the 
seventh day for boozing bouts in the 
wine-shops. This custom has be- 
come fixed, and it would appear un- 
assailable ; so that people regard it as 
something as natural as attendance at 
mass. M. Audiganne has given an 
illustration of the feeling with which 
women regard the drunken Sun- 
days of Flers. A girl was engaged 
to be married to a young man who 
was distinguished as a Sabbath roy- 
sterer. She was asked whether she 
was not rather afraid of the youth’s 
intemperate habits. “Oh! no,” was 
the reply, “he gets drunk only on 
Sundays.” This hebdomadal intem- 
peranee is the only vice of the 
orman spinners and weavers who 


work at home. They are a.moral 


race, because they have a home in 
which the legitimate influences of 
home have free play. Only here and 
there, where factories have been set 
up in one of these rural districts ; 
scandalous stories, unknown until 
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men, women, and children were cast 
pell-mell into one building, have 
grown up. 

Passing from Flers to Caen, Bay- 
eux, and the district stretching to Cher- 
bourg, we find home-work still keep- 
ing the family together. But in these 
districts women and girls are the prin- 
cipal workers, for here are the head- 
quarters of the French lace manufac- 
turers. Sitting on summer days before 
their cottage doors, mothers and 
daughters may be seen weaving the 
black lace of Chantilly, and the frail, 
white, French blondes. These groups 
of industrious homes are in happy 
contrast withthe crowds of laughing, 
unseemly boys and girls who pour 
out of the great Rouen factories. At 
Cherbourg and Bayeux there are es- 
tablishments conducted by the Sis- 
ters of the Providence of Rouen, 
where children are taught at once 
the means of earning their livelihood, 
and the proper conduct of life. In- 
dustrial schools, presided over by re- 
ligious teachers, bring up a steady 
and honest race of wives. Here- 
abouts, in these lace districts, every 
member of every family works. The 
females manufacture lace, while the 
men dare the perils of the sea in fish- 
ing smacks, or till the soil. The con- 
sequence is a thriving, quiet popula- 
tion, among which every new-born 
infant is a new-born blessing. Not 
less than 70,000 women are employed 
in lace manufacture about Caen and 
Bayeux. 

t us note a wide difference in 
morals between this district and 
Rouen. Fallen woman has no shame 
in the cotton districts of Rouen—her 
frailty is that of all her neighbours. 
But about Caen the lace-makers 
working at home, practise virtue as 
a rule, and the sister who falls gener- 
ally leaves the country in disgrace 
She has been accustomed to work 
with sister and mother over the same 
lamp, and now she cannot meet their 
om. She can no longer be part of 
the winter-evening gatherings to work 
the delicate lace in the warm stables, 
where cousins and sisters meet, be- 
cause a fire in the sitting-room might 
soil the fragile fabric of their fingers. 
She will no longer be a welcome 
visitor with her neighbours at the 
gay annual pilgrimage to Notre Dame 

e la Délivrande, where she has 
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prayed and feasted once in every 
year from her earliest childhood. 

In the Aigle district we find the 
seats of various manufactures hud- 
dled together: 12,000 women are em- 
ployed fashioning gloves. Many fa- 
milies are busy about Rugles and 
Verneuil making pins; and in the 
canton of Breteuil men labour at 
hardware. In this population, di- 
versely employed, and very near 
great factories, the individuality of 
the individual is less marked than 
among the populations of Flers and 
Caen. The work is hard, and of long 
duration. The smiths light their 
forges long before sunrise ; the pin- 
makers must work fourteen or fifteen 
hours, for the pay is very small. The 
employers pay about sixpence for the 
adjustment of 12,000 pins’ heads, and 
between twopence halfpenny and 
threepence for arranging the same 
number of = upon papers. But all 
members of a family, from the young- 
est to the eldest, can be useful in pin- 
manufacture ; and the little gains of 
each cast into a common fund, enable 
the housewife to oumpes the frugal 
wants of her family. The family in- 
fluence perceptible at Flers and Caen 
is also perceptible in the Aigle dis- 
trict. The men have their boozes at 
the cabaret on Sundays; and they 
have their great, riotous, annual 
FSéte of St. Eloi ; but they have a love 
of home and simple habits, which the 
factory system has not yet stolen from 
them. 

Home-work has its sinister side 
as well as its bright side. It keeps 
a race moral, but it retards also, 
very often, intellectual development. 
The factory operative is a quick- 
witted fellow. The necessity he 
feels for watching his interests, cul- 
tivates his cunning, and multiplies 
his intellectual resources. He ob- 
tains a broad view of commerce ; the 
laws of supply and demand, of asso- 
ciation and competition, are dimly 

reeived and comprehended by him. 
He is able to talk and to argue. Mo- 


rally, he is a very questionable gen- 


tleman. He has small respect for 
female honour—he rr frowns 
when his daughter falls; but he is 
intelligent—he is accomplished in the 
ways by which his worldly interests 
may be fortified to repel successfully 
the encroachments of capital. “ Ac- 
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complishments,” to quote Hone, 
“upon vice are as beautiful colours 
ona venomous reptile.” Reading and 
writing are weapons that may be 
turned to good or to evil purposes ; 
and, when all home influences are 
destroyed—when the bed-chamber is 
a foul cellar, where young and old of 
both sexes are pelt sharp-wit- 
ted are likely to become monsters 
of evil. We are inclined to believe 
in the Freezeland proverb :—“ Far 
from home is near to harm.” We 
watch, then, with a sad interest, the 
home-workers of Normandy—the 
united family manufacturing pins or 
working lace; because it is clear to 
us that presently factories will arise 
about Caen and Flers that will ab- 
sorb these happy families ; and that 
the chubby child ren of happy villages 
are in danger of becoming the pale in- 
habitants of —_ artisan slums. The 
misery which afflicts Lille and Rouen, 
and other great industrial centres, 
may be alleviated, it is true. There 
is no reason why factory boys and 
girls should not become honest and 
virtuous men and women. The spread 
of education, and of moral precept 
and example, may, by degrees, re- 
create the blessings of pure homes in 
French manufacturing districts, and 
constant advocacy of temperance may 
disseminate its practice ; but, up to 
this time, little has been done—less 
in France than in England or Scotland. 
The reason of this may be that 
the French artisans are jealous of 
the influence of the priests; and 
that they lack mechanics’ institutes. 
The French Government declines to 
rmit meetings of working men ; 
or how shall the authorities know 
whether artisans, met ostensibly 
to learn arithmetic, are not plot- 
ting the overthrow of the Bona- 
parte! Education can move but 
slowly ahead while repressive laws 
meet the working classes at 7 
turn, and restrict their activity. 
policeman confronts them at the cor- 
ner of every street. The ministry of 
public instruction, or a De la Guerron- 
niére, snatches up every book intend- 
ed for their benefit. e social re- 
former may not argue freely; nor 
propagate untrammelled his honest 
convictions. A masterly little book 
lies before us; it has been crowned 
by the French Academy. It was 
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written in 1848-9 ; and its chapters 
were read, successively, to the mem- 
bers of a mutual benefit society es- 
tablished at Morlaix :—a little, busy 
town in Brittany. It is a wise and 
temperate volume, written by a clear- 
headed, practical, and justly thinking, 
man. It is, in short, an admirable 
book to sow broadcast over an indus- 
trial district. It teaches by example ; 
and its morals are pointed humbly, 
as morals should be pointed by every 
fallible creature. It has been trans- 
lated into German, and has had an 
immense ——- round about Co- 
logne, and all Rhenish Germany. The 
French edition of 1858 is before us ; 
but it is an edition Bonapartized.* 
The author, Hippolyte Violeau, has 
“consented” to suppress the chapters 
in which he discussed communistic 
and socialist doctrines. His tongue 
is tied ; he may not speak all his 
thoughts to his countrymen, although 
these thoughts have been crowned by 
the approbation of the most learned 
body in hiscountry. Priests and pre- 


fects interpose themselves between 
him and his audience ; and his au- 
dience becomes sullen, and saunters 


off to the wine shop. 

Yet in M. Violeau’s clipped book 
there is matter enough to do great 
good. His examples are drawn from 
the classes to which he appeals. He 
seeks to teach a love of work, by 
showing the great successes of patient 
industry. He is the apostle of tem- 
perance ; the eloquent advocate of 
economy ; the denouncer of the evil 
effects of the Saint Monday ; the in- 
culcator of all the virtues that make 
that safeguard of man—home. His 
anecdotes are culled from wide fields ; 
but they are all apt and good. He 
teaches how the slothful should be 

unished, from Amsterdam ; and how 
intemperance should be assailed, from 
the example of Father Matthew, in 
England. And then he appeals to his 
fellow-workmen to look eed upon 
the universal condemnation to labour, 


* Soirées de lOuvrier, Lectures 4 une Société de Secours Mutuels. 
Ambroise Bray ; Paris. 
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and to accept their share of the sen- 
tence, bravely and cheerfully. 

“How many services have been 
tendered to humanity,” he exclaims, 
in the peroration of his first lecture, 
“by men who have remained un- 
known, save to a few savans/ Men- 
tion the names of those corporations 
of workmen who covered Europe with 
architectural wonders. Where are 
the names of the sons of artisans and 
labourers who, as unknown soldiers, 
have fallen upon the battle-field; of the 
intrepid sailors who have been swal- 
lowed up by the sea, or massacred 
by savages ; of the monks, the Fran- 
ciscans, who saved popular liberty 
under their habits ; and while they 
protected the humble, admonished the 
great—who crowded to meet death at 
the bedside of the pestilential sick ? 
These workmen, these artists, these 
soldiers, these sailors, these monks, 
faithfully accomplished their task ; 
and the generic name of men of the 
people, has sufficed to the cravings 
of their ambition. Their day’s work 
done, they have left usthejrlabour and 
their example as a valli inherit- 
ance: assured that we should receive 
this legacy as authentic, without giv- 
giving them the trouble to sign it. 

“Let us, then, each according to his 
strength and his ability, accept loyally 
and courageously, the legacy of our 
ancestors. Let us love work as they 
loved it; let us seek in it, as they 
sought in it before us—the accom- 
plishment of a religious duty, the 
employment of our intellectual facul- 
ties, the glory of our country, and 
the prosperity of our families! . . . 
May the day come speedily when, 
man loving work, public prosperity 
shall be sufficient to yield work to all! 
Modern Utopists promise us universal 
wealth in the future. Vainglorious 
theorists !—in the midst of the calami- 
ties which they create, let them just 
find the secret of providing work for 
all—bread for all, and we will cry 
‘quits!’ for the rest.” 


Par Hyp- 
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A LEGEND OF FAHAN. 


At Faban House, when the wind blows high, there is hearda sound as of a lady playing on 
the harp—mournfully but sweetly. This is accounted for in the following ballad. There is 
near the house a holy well, much celebrated in the country for its power of working miraculous 
cures. Two old towers are there also, but whether they have any relation to the incidents 
mentioned in the ballad, has not been ascertained. There is also a sward of grass, on which 
are circular impressions, believed to be those of fairy feet. 


I. 


Tue fair moonlight shines cold and bright, 
And hush’d is the thunder’s roar: 

The sea-birds rest on the ocean’s breast, 
For the tempest’s rage is o’er. 


IL 
Lough Swilly’s sea sleeps tranquilly, 
And near its silent tide, 


The elves that dwell by the Holy Well 
In fairy mazes glide. 


III. 


Tho’ all is still on dale and hill, 
At midnight’s lonely hour, 


A harp’s wild note is heard to float 
From lovely Emma’s bower. 


IV. 


Why roves her eye so anxiously 
The tranquil waters o’er? 

Past rock and cliff, her lover’s skiff 
Glides swiftly to the shore. 


Vv. 


He has scaled the tower to Emma’s bower, 
He has kist her throbbing brow, 

Tho’ well he knows his direst foes 
Watch for his coming now. 


VI. 


The whirlwinds sweep o’er the raging deep, 
And loud is the sea-birds’ wail ; 

The sailors seek the shelter’d creek, 
And furl the dripping sail. 


Vil. 


One lonely bark o’er the waters dark 
Sweeps on while the thunders roar, 

’Midst the raging storm fair Emma’s form 
Is seen on the sounding shore. 
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In the lightning’s glare her yellow hair 
Gleams forth like a meteor’s ray ; 

And the tresses that veil her cheek so pale 
Are wet with the ocean’s spray. 


Ix. 


Her hand she flings o’er the moistened strings 
Of the harp (for the bark she knew), 

Tho’ sad and low its murmurs flow, 
And wildly the sea-breeze blew. 


x. 


O can he reach the surf-toss’d beach! 
Will heaven her lover save? 

The maid is prest to that lover’s breast, 
He has ’scaped from the boiling wave. 


XI. 


In vain to thee, sweet maid, the sea 
Thy lover safe has given ; 

Vain every prayer, vain all thy care, 
And murmur’d thanks to heaven. 


XII. 


For now appear with sword and spear, 
Thy father’s arméd band ; 
Thy tears are vain, thy lover slain, 
ies bleeding on the sand. 


XIII. 


Poor Emma’s shriek each bay and creek 
Re-echoes ’midst the storm : 

In death’s cold grasp her fair arms clasp 
Her lover’s lifeless form. 


XIV. 

Their lowly grave the billows lave, 
And, gazing o’er the deep, 

The passers-by with tearful eye 
For lovely Emma weep. 


XV. 
And now no more on the cold bleak shore, 
As of old do the fairies dwell : 
Nor is seen on the ground the fairy round 
Of the dance by the Holy Well. 


XVI. 

But oft is heard when the midnight bird 
Shrieks shrilly thro’ the skies, 

A harp’s sad wail, in the raging gale, 
Bove the roar of the tempest rise. 
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OUR POLITICAL CHORUS, 


THE office of Chorus, a time-honoured 
part in Shakspeare’s plays as well as 
in the Greek drama, and filled, as re- 
spects the doings of the world, by the 
journals of the British Press, obliged 
them, so soon as the curtains of the 
Legislative Theatres in Westminster 
dropped, to give epilogues on the se- 
veral presented pieces, with views of 
the various plots, some criticism on 
the merits or demerits of the success- 
ful and the condemned, and comments 
on the principal actors. Although 
we were not such frequent spectators 
of those stages as were our daily con- 
temporaries, nor such constant com- 
mentators on the changeful scene, the 
parts performed were so interesting 
and so world-wide in their effects, we 
raise our voices in the general chorus, 
if merely for the sake of substituting 
a little applause in some parts where 
others struck harsh notes of censure. 

The British Parliament seems to be 
regarded by differing men in a hun- 
dred different lights. One idea of the 
institution is, that it should, each ses- 
sion, pass a great number of Acts. 
This notion, measuring its utility as 
one would that of the block-machinery 
in Portsmouth dockyard, by the num- 
ber of things it makes, seems erro- 
neous, since it surely is to be valued 
as much for its function of sifting-out 
and discarding bad matter as for pass- 
ing good. sane enough, even our 
most influential journalists vie with 
the Moniteur in showing, say they, 
“how few measures have passed,” 
though they do not go the length of 
the French organ in contrasting the 
British Parliament unfavourably with 
the efficiency of the Paris legisla- 
tive body. The business of the latter 
assembly is to examine and sanction 
the imperial requirements laid before 
it, and every one knows why obse- 
quious unanimity prevails. No Bri- 
ton can wish to see approaches to the 
French process, save in one particular, 
viz., the elaborate manner in which 
legislative measures are prepared be- 
fore they are submitted to the con- 
sideration of the Senate and Corps 
Législatif. When will our statesmen 
recognise the necessity of instituting 


a state department, the special busi- 
ness of which shall be the prepara- 
tion of bills to be laid before Parlia- 
ment? It is not necessary to point 
to cases of failure consequent on the 
want of sufficient preparation, as this 
want is a matter of notoriety ; but 
we will allude to the main obstacle to 
the establishment of an office mani- 
festly so requisite, viz., the repugnance 
of the public to increase of the civil 
department, an antipathy carried to 
an injurious extreme. An English 
Minister, who could readily obtain 
mnillions sterling for additional mili- 
tia, or for a dozen more line-of-battle 
ships, dare not ask for thousands to 
expend on perfecting the legislative 
machinery of the country. If this 
machinery is inadequate, no wonder 
it does its work inefficiently. Legis- 
lation is the capital work of the day, 
and should be proceeded with syste- 
matically and by competent hands. 
Yet the country pre-eminent for the 

erfection of its material mechanism, 
is terribly backward in its legislative. 
Not only is the majority on the minis- 
terial side of the House too scanty a 
force to conduct legislative business on 
the part of Government, but thereisno 
adequate oan for preparing mea- 
sures. The legislation of the country 
is prepared eleemosynarily, without 
assigned assistance. Any one may 
bring in a bill; and even the present 
Government introduced a Reform 
Bill, calculated to effect an organic 
revolution in the political constitution 
of the country, but framed on imper- 
fect statistics ! 

In proof of our premises as to the 
hostile feeling against the civil service, 
there was, towards the close of the 
session, a strong effort made in the 
Lower House to get rid of the office 
of Lord Privy Seal, on the grounds 
of its being a sinecure. This attempt 
was rebuffed by the answer that the 
Ministry requires for its aid one or 
two members in the Cabinet, who 
have not to undergo the drudgery of 
departmental duty. The facts are, 
the Prime Minister is, as First Lord 
of the Treasury, only a chief depart- 
mental officer; not an independent, 
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unattached Premier, like the Emperor 
of the French’s Minister of State; and 
his office, if unintermittent like the 
French one, would kill any man ina 
few years, unless, like the late Lord 
Melbourne, his aim were not to do 
anything. As it is, his office of leader 
of his party.in the House of Com- 
mons requires a giant’s energy and 
corresponding industry. This ex- 
jlains in part the grievance that Par- 
oan is inadequate to its business ; 
but it is not the whole explanation, 
which must, for the most part, be 
found in the inadequacy of the upper 
departments of the civil service, and 
especially in the want to which we 
have referred, namely, of a perma- 
nent Legislative Committee. The 
members of the proposed Commission 
would, necessarily, be mostly distin- 
guished retired lawyers and states- 
men; and their control would be ex- 
ercised over whatever staff might be 
put at their disposal for framing new 
measures and consolidating old. An 
institution of this nature seems to us 
inevitable; and we may return some 
day to a fuller consideration of what 
appears to us as needful to a State as 
an engineer corps or a general’s staff 
to an army. 

British political organization is an- 
cient and unwieldy in comparison 
with French ; and though the Gothic 
walls of Westminster Palace include 
numerous committee rooms, we see 
none appropriated, like those in the 
Bureau du Conseil d’ Etat in Paris, to 
the preparation of legislative mea- 
sures. Popular, ill-judging dislike to 
enlarge dion of state in measure 
with increase of the British Empire 
is the sole difficulty—an antipathy 
once notably opposed to the creation 
of Vico-Uhaneationshina, although, in 
the well-known anecdote, a London 
solicitor’s firm declared it would be 
worth their while to pay the salary 
of an additional Vice-Chancellor, for 
the sake of expedition in business. 

Manifestly, whatever is the short- 
coming of Parliament in the matter 
of passing bills, too much is put upon 
the House of Commons as respects 
their preparation; and, moreover, 
they do not reach the House of Lords 
in time for adequate deliberation. 
The manufacture of statutes is not, 
however, the sole business of these 
Chambers: the rejection of projected 
enactments is quite as valuable and 
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solemn a duty; and, again, a thou- 
sand matters of world-wide import- 
ance come under the cognizance of 
the British Senate. Supervision of 
current State expenditure; discus- 
sions, almost every evening, upon a 
score or more of topics ; questions 
put by members, and careful replies 
by ministers; and, not least, expres- 
sions of opinion uttered in both 
Houses on existing phases of foreign 
politics. It is in this last particular, 
in its function of supervising doings 
all over the globe, that the British 
Assembly is superior to that of any 
other nation. An Englishman, ac- 
customed to give little regard to what 
the honourable member for Little 
Peddlington may say as to, for in- 
stance, the annexation of Savoy, or 
the political claims of Austria, finds, 
when on the Continent, prominence 
given to such speeches in all the news- 
paper prints, and sees that the com- 
ments elicited from Cabinet Ministers 
are regarded with the moment due to 
them. No such elucidation as to the 


views of foreign powers, no such ex- 
position of the sentiments of the re- 
proconsatinee of other nations are to 


e had. The intentions of despotic 
monarchs are seldom discovered until, 
diplomacy baftled and at fault, they 
become apparent by the steps openly 
taken for putting them in execution. 
Such secrecy and suddenness, valu- 
able as they are in schemes of war 
and conquest, were the weapons of 
crafty and savage ages, unsuited, or, 
at least unworthy, of the present en- 
lightened time. The publicity of par- 
liamentary debates would saaeed the 
most ambitious British Minister to 
maintain at least an appearance of 
respeet to the rights of other coun- 
tries. It requires and gives time be- 
fore rushing headlong into war; and 
though there may be loss in some 
ways, such as of time, epportunity, 
and secrecy, there is incalculable gain 
on the side of forethought, forbear- 
ance, and justice, such as a mighty 
people should exhibit. 

here is astory of an old Indian 
eneral officer, who, on returning to 

ndon after thirty years’ residence 
in a country of half-martial, despotic 
law, being invited to go and hear the 
debates in the House of Commons, 
merely said, with a sneer, “ Why! is 
that sort of thing going on here still?” 
But it is, perhaps, the best boast of 
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Great Britain that she is self-govern- 
ed by representatives whose duties, 
as Peers and Commoners, are not less 
onerous and honourable in their coun- 
try homes than in their legislative as- 
semblies, whose deportment in con- 
ducting the business of the state is 
ever open to public comment, and is 
almost invariably marked with a 
decency, dignity, and independence 
superior to what exists in the coun- 
cils of other nations. 

Among the good legislative results 
of the session, are amalgamation of 
the Indian troops with the Queen’s 
army, which promises securer hold of 
Hindostan, and gives command of 
the general services of forces ade- 
quate for garrisoning the British em- 

ire at home and abroad. The pass- 
ing of a Landlord and Tenant Act for 
this country cannot but be viewed 
with gratification, as an evidence of 
the solicitude of the Legislature to 
do all that laws can accomplish to- 
wards improving the relation of own- 
er and occupier of land in this coun- 
try ; and though we are of those who 
deprecate exceptional legislation for 
property in this kingdom, we con- 
ceive it is the duty and interest of 
both landlords of tenants to give 
the new statute a fair trial, by co- 
operating to use its provisions so far 
as they may be applicable and advan- 
tageous. True it is that— 


“The laws live only where the law doth 
breed 
Obedience to the works it binds us to.” 


Yet there will be few dissentients, 
we conceive, from our position, that 
to carry out the law as far as possible 
is a principal -_— obligation, espe- 
cially in Ireland. Having thanked 
our Government for this piece of ten- 
tative legislation towards perfection- 
ating the relationship of Irish land- 
lords and tenants, let us congratulate 
the present Ministry on their triumph 
in the matter of the National De- 
fences, and then proceed to the griev- 
ance that, while Soiled will have to 
pay her quota of the consequent tax- 
ation, the projected outlay in fortifi- 
cations here seems quite inadequate. 

The idea that our country might 
again become what she has often 
been, the point for attacking English 
power, is so horrible, no ‘Trishman 
can see without apprehension the 
inadequacy of the provision for mak- 


ing a guarded, well-defended stand 
against an invader. Whether such 
fears are well founded forms a moot 
and delicate question. For the pre- 
sent, the assurances of the Emperor 
of France and his Ministers have 
gone some way towards remedying 
the distrust his warlike and aggrand- 
izing career of last year occasioned. 
But the measures taken to place 
England in a moderately defensible 
state are based on considerations 
wider than the policy of any parti- 
cular French ruler. She has for 
years been singularly and danger- 
ously defenceless, and no nation 
which respects herself, and intends 
others to respect her, would tolerate 
a continuance of that condition. It 
is with much pain we allude to the 
parties within her precincts who con- 
stitute part of her political weakness, 
namely, the ultra-peace promoters, 
and some sone, malcontents in our 
own country. the two factions, the 
former is far the most dangerous, be- 
cause its leaders, who would preach 
peace until there would be no peace, 
wear the semblance of those mild 
animals, to resemble which, says the 
French proverb, is sure to attract 
the wolves. The Irish disloyalists 
are quite unmistakable. These lat- 
ter, having marked themselves as se- 
parate, must incur the consequences 
of the self-sought separation; and 
for the former, even one of their 
spokesmen, Mr. Cobden, acknow- 
ledges, that when France builds a 
line-of-battle ship, England should 
build two. The truth is, both fac- 
tions are honest at bottom, but are 
a little silly and a little over-zealous ; 
and there is no doubt how all of 
them, save perhaps a few misguided 
or eccentric men, would act in case 
of such an emergency as is thus 
epee by the Chorus in “Henry 


“Wer't not a shame, that while you live at 


ar, 

The fearful French, whom you late vanquished, 

Should make a start o’er seas, and vanquish 
you?” 

The ultra peace-mongers of Man- 
chester, and the separatists of our 
own country, form too small a frac- 
tion of the population of the United 
Kingdom to be a real cause of uneasi- 
ness; and the volunteer movement, 
which has so largely developed itself 
during the late session, has re-assured 
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the public mind at home, and im- 
mensely increased the respect with 
which Great Britain is regarded 
abroad. One of the happiest fea- 
tures of the movement is, that the 
French perfectly understand no me- 
nace is intended; yet, at the same 
time, comprehend that the chivalry 
of this armament is as resolute as in 
the age when, in the first scene of the 
second act of “Henry the Fifth,” 
enter “ Chorus,” announcing :— 


** Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies.” 


There is every promise that profi- 
ciency in the use of the rifle will 
become as general in England and 
Scotland as in Switzerland ; and that 
our volunteer army will ripen into a 

ermanent and valuable institution. 

he recent review at Knowsley has 
shown what a splendid body of men 
a single county can turn out, and 
also the patriotic and generous feel- 
ings of the noble lord who represents 
one of our illustriously historic fami- 
lies, and is the chief of one of the two 
great parties which alternately go- 
vern the country. The thirteenth 
Earl of Derby receiving 11,000 vo- 
lunteers-in-arms in his ancient park, 
was a spectacle such as no other na- 
tion haseverexhibited. Some princely 
houses subject to the Emperors of 
Austria ind Russia may surpass the 
British nobility in wealth and magni- 
ficence, yet not, we conceive, excel 
them in the attachment of their 
humbler neighbours, and have eer- 
tainly never seen such a muster of 
armed volunteers around any one of 
their castles. Noblemen such as are 
the pillars of the British State and 
ornaments of our great Queen’s court 
are, unfortunately, rare upon the Con- 
tinent. Last spring, some wretched 
cases of financial robbery by men in 
high places in Austria tempted our 
democratic press to hold them up as 
instances of aristocratic vice, though 
it was plain that the plunderers had 


Whole circulation of daily papers, . 
The Times newspaper, . . . 
Proportion of the 7imes, 


If those figures may be relied on, 
competition against the leading jour- 
nal of the age has prevented an in- 
ereased circulation, which its pro- 
prietors might fairly have counted on. 
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recently purchased nobilitation ; and 
though it is almost equally clear that, 
where men possess large private for- 
tunes combined with hereditary repu- 
tation, their integrity will ssoluae 
be superior to that of needy, rising, 
adventurers ; still nothing can be 
more advantageous for our aristo- 
cracy than that they should be sub- 
ject to the jealous comments of an 
opposition press, since such strictures, 
or liability to them, act, as the Duke 
of Wellington said of the bow-window 
in White’s Club-house, in keeping 
gentlemen in order. 

One of the political phenomena 
during the latter part of the session 
was the unusually virulent abuse of 
all parties by the newspapers kept 
by Messrs. Bright, Cobden, and Co., 
excepting, of course, this party, 
and the Radical clique supporting 
it; for those journals were just as 
fulsomely laudatory of their keepers 
as they were odiously abusive of 
Whig and Conservative statesmen. 
Though more dependent than the 
general press, these democratic papers 
claim special independence, and ex- 
hibit, as their worst feature, an abom- 
inable, intolerant antipathy to the 
really independent press. The rise 
of these penny prints is well known 
to have been occasioned by the sur- 

rise of some leaders of the Anti-Corn 

w League, that, after the success 
of that agitation, the leading news- 
papers were quite ready to oppose 
some further radical schemes: so 
these agitators, finding they could 
not command the existing press, set 
up a rival one, which would do as 
they bid it. Hence the insolence 
with which the leading journals are 
treated in platform harangues, and 
hence the attempt to increase the 
sale of the penny prints by taking 
the duty off paper. The following 
statistics have been given us as a 
representation of the increased sale 
of journals since the last five years :— 


1855. 1860. 
70,000 330,000 
50,000 50,000 
#ths of whole. Not jth of whole. 


Ready as the radical school is at 
assault, it is, of course, open to reta- 
liatory remarks. To take a weapon 
from their own arsenal, an author 
sincerely devoted to just views of the 
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democratic form of government, the 
late M. de Tocqueville, may be cited 
as having drawn the following nota- 
ble contrast between political leaders 
of the manufacturing and of the 
landed class :— 


** Not only are the rich manufacturers 
not united solidly among themselves, 
but one may say there is no real tie be- 
tween the poor and therich. They are 
not fixed in perpetuity near each other ; 
interest is continually drawing them to- 
gether, or separating them. ‘The work- 
man generally depends on the masters, 
but not on acertain master. These two 
men meet each other at the factory, and 
do not know each other elsewhere; and 
while they are joined on one point they 
remain extremely distant on all others. 
The manufacturer asks nothing from 
the workman but his labour, and the 
workman expects nothing from him but 
his wages. ‘The one is not engaged to 
protect, nor the other to defend, and 
they are not bound together in a per- 
manent manner by either habit or duty. 
The aristocracy which owes its birth to 
commerce rarely, if ever, fixes itself 
amongst the industrial population which 
it directs ; its aim is not to govern this 
class, but to make use of it. 

** An aristocracy so constituted could 
never have a great hold on those which 
it employs; and if it succeeds in seizing 
them for a moment, they are not long 
in escaping. It has no will and no 
power to act. The territorial uristo- 
cracy of ancient times was obliged by 
law, or considered itself obliged by cus- 
tom, to succour its servitors and relieve 
their distresses; but the manufacturing 
aristocracy of our day, after having im- 
poverished and degraded the men it 
makes use of, gives them up to public 
charity in times of difficulty. This re- 
sults naturally from what precedes, 
Between the workman and the master 
the relations are frequent, but there is 
no real association. I believe that, to 
take it all in all, the manufacturing 
aristocracy that we see growing up 
under our eyes is one of the harshest 
that has yet appeared upon the earth.” 


Without subscribing fully to this 
severe picture of the employer class, 
there can be no question but that it is 
true in its principal and general fea- 
tures, since the relationship between 
manufacturer and operative is nat of 
a nature to produce permanent and 
attached ties. Human nature, how- 
ever, particularly in England, has in 
many cases triumphed over the ego- 
istic, narrow, and antagonistic cha- 
racter of the compact between manu- 
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facturing wealth and manual labour ; 
for the instances are not few in which 
duties have been recognised, as re- 
spective from each to each, such as 
by no means appear on the surface of 
the mere wages contract. Most valu- 
able are these cases, because, in times 
of depression and danger, the needy 
will recollect that the stern and short 
measure of a commercial compact was 
not the only one dealt to them in days 
of prosperity. Regarding the position 
of the political leaders of this class in 
whatever approaches they may pre- 
sent to the parts of patriots and states- 
men, it is in these lights we depre- 
cate over-reliance on men who, mak- 
ing wealth by foreign trade, are 
tempted to seek for peace by danger- 
ous concessions; and, their wealth 
being exposed to risk in case of tu- 
mults, are less independent than land- 
ed proprietors. Sir Walter Scott 
observes, in the life of Bonaparte :— 


‘* While law and order continue, pro- 
perty has always the superior influence 
over those who may be desirous of in- 
fringing the public peace; but when law 
is in a great measure destroyed, the 
wealthy are too much disposed to seek 
in submission or change of party, the 
means of securing themselves and their 
fortune. The property which, in ordi- 
nary times, renders its owners bold, be- 
comes, in those of imminent danger, the 
cause of their selfish cowardice.” 


This remark, however true of pos- 
sessors of floating wealth, is not nearly 
so true of owners of fixed property 
or land, which is not so liable to spolia- 
tion ; and, accordingly, governmental 
powers have been largely invested in 
this last class, because of its concer- 
vative and determined disposition. 
These great powers confided to the 
landed proprietor are too various and 
complicated to notice, save to observe 
that they embrace the preservation of 
law and order throughout the country, 
as well as including, through the in- 
strumentality of the representative 
system, preponderance in the House 
of Commons. How the former power 
has been exercised over a people who 
would not submit to its abuse, the 
face of England shows, shining as it 
does with the calmness and bright- 
ness of law and order. The latter is 
less visible, and, it is to be appre- 
hended, less well-known to the multi- 
tude, darkened as their vision too of- 
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ten is by a jealous and malignant 


Tess. 

: Let us take one point alone, the 
dealings of Parliament with the arti- 
san class. The whole tendency of 
British legislation since the Peace has 
been to relieve, instruct, and elevate 
the poorer part of the three united na- 
tions :—one financier after another 
has, in the matter of adjustment of 
taxation, increased the burdens on 
property and reduced those which 
touch the income of the prolétaire ; 
grants, gradually swollen from thou- 
sands to millions, are annually made 
for the education of the poor ; parlia- 
mentary interposition has reduced the 
maximum of daily labour in the great 
manufacturing branches of industry 
from fourteen hours to ten ; and if 
there bea matter in which the Le- 
gislature has failed in its duty to- 
wards the lower orders, it is in the 
weak indulgence which has left the 
foolish and the wicked among them 
free to destroy, by combination and 
intimidation, the liberty of the lowest 
workman and the maintenance of the 
industrious ; thus suffering a licence 
not permitted by the governments of 
the Continent. Yet in democratic 
harangues, we hear talk and com- 
plaints of “class legislation!” and 
of “the monopoly of power by a single 
class,” the territorial aristocracy, of 
whom the demagogues are so jealous, 
if only because the working class, 
when in dispute with their employers, 
usually select umpires from that class. 
Hitherto, whatever questions sus- 
ceptible of legislation existed between 
operative and employer, landlord and 
tenant, advocacy of the just cause of 
manually-labouring men has been 
anxiously listened to, and many mea- 
sures have passed in their favour. 
These, however, do not satisfy the 
demagogue, who would transfer par- 
liamentary power to artisans, expect- 
ing to rise to power on their shoulders. 
Thinking that, if measures like the 
late Reform Bill, with further exten- 
sions of the suffrage, passed, he and 
a comrade or two would become po- 
tent Tribunes of the People, he looks 
forward to displacing the landed aris- 
tocracy, and wielding the authority 
acquired by the people, yet so adroitly 
as to direct the storm, not bend under 
it. But when the House of Com- 
mons should become the scene of fre- 
quent and fierce disputes between the 
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artisan class and their employers, 
the loss of uninterested, impartial le- 
gislators would soon be apparent, yet 
too late. 

Were almost every borough domin- 
ated by manual labourers, the kind of 
class monopoly of power would exist 
which is certain to produce class le- 

islation and class tyranny. A rul- 
ing multitude has objects almost ne- 
cessary to the life of its leading mem- 
bers, and sees a small class above it, 
from which it may hope to gain more 
or less, but sees none around it which 
it feels bound to regard ;—a ruling few 
are always under restraint, from the 
very paucity of their numbers, and 
are amenable to public opinion, while 
a democracy cares little for any opin- 
ion but its own. There is no actual 
dominancy of any one class by the 

resent constitution of Parliament ; 

ut the supremacy of the rich and 
educated is assuredly better for all 
classes than ascendancy of the needy 
and ignorant. 

Lord John Russell’s fourth Reform 
Bill has been the disgrace of the Mi- 
nistry and the ridicule of the session. 
It pleased no party, not even its au- 
thor. Hanied into the world before 
its time, without sufficient previous 
calculation, the abortion died of 
want of nourishment, a lingering, yet 
certain death. Whatever motives 
may induce statesmen for the future 
to propose a Reform Bill—and we 
look forward anxiously to see the 
number of respectable electors largely 
increased—we trust that the idea of 
securing temporary popularity will 
not be included among them. 

In France, the constant employ- 
ment of the working classes at remu- 
nerating wages constitutes the chief 
solicitude of her government. They 
have no other property but their 
labour; and unless they can live in 
tolerable comfort by it, having no re- 
fuge in a poor-law, distress maddens 
them into turbulence. Within the 
last month, the Emperor—the second 
of a dynasty placed on the throne by 
the effects of inattention to the state 
of the work-people of the capital— 
has ordained free admission of bread- 
stuffs for one year, to guard against 
any ill-result from continued inclem- 
ent weather. In cases of extremity, 
there is no doubt that public funds 

would be employed to lay up vast 
stores of grain. Existing provisions 
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for keeping the price of bread down 
in the metropolis are well known. 
In short, the Bonaparte government 
does what no other French govern- 
ment did, viz., consider the wants of 
the people. We may depend on it, 
this virtue, on which the popularity 
of his reign rests, was the actuatin 
motive in signing the Commercia 
Treaty of January, 1860. An oppo- 
site school of economists has long had 
too much weight with our rulers— 
the school, not of Abel, but of Cain, 
with, for its motto, “Am I my bro- 
ther’s keeper?” denying that govern- 
ment has much concern in what ma 
befall the sons and daughters of toil. 
But what is the use of government, 
unless to extend protection in the best 
senses of the term? The salus populi 
ought to be the supreme law. ok 
at the French government as we will, 
we cannot disregard the admirable 
proofs it often gives of earnest soli- 
citude for the welfare of the lower 
orders. On the other side of the 
Channel, we have long seen with 
regret the growth of less patriotic 
principles, fostered by that over-free 
school of economists, promoted by a 
eéterie of manufacturers of a special 
commodity —calico—and flourishing 
on the smiles of the idle classes, who, 
living on fixed incomes, benefit by 
competition, and therefore eagerly 
advocate any system which would 
ive them the most goods for the 
east money. Hence, cotton lords 
on the one hand, and fundholders 
and annuitants on the other, have 
joined in applauding the commercial 
treaty with France, which promises 
increased export of Manchester goods 
and import of French wines, brandy, 
and a hundred other articles of lux- 
ury, at reduced prices. The latter 
economic class desire to buy in the 
foreign ,market because it is cheaper 
than our own—cheaper by all the 
difference in taxation and the stand- 
ard of dietary. The First Napoleon 
used to say that this school of politi- 
cal economy would pulverize into dust 
a government of adamant; and the 
conduct of his nephew shows that he 
entertains the same opinion. Since 
he obtained the presidential chair 
and the imperial throne of France, 
the welfare of the working classes has 
been the chief object of his care. He 
has provided them with occupation ; 
and when corn has been exception- 
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ally high, he has kept the prices of 
bread on a level with their wages. 
For this he has been reproved by the 
frigid gy oy to whom we have 
referred ; but has, in reply to his cen- 
sors, pointed to the immense material 
progress of France during his reign, 
and to the stability of his throne. 
Where would he have been had 
the people of Paris wanted food ? 
Knowing that le travail calme et ap- 
paise, he has availed himself of all 
disposable means, such as formation 
of railways and metropolitan im- 
provements, to pour wealth into the 
capital, where, though the necessaries 
of life are dear, wages are propor- 
tionally high. He has studied the 
causes of the French Revolution too 
deeply to be the dupe of shallow 
theorists. He knows famine in the 
faubourgs must be prevented by arti- 
ficial means suited to the exigencies 
of the French, a people who would 
not bear a poor ey and will not 
relieve their condition by emigration, 
but who luxuriate in the mere idea 
of an equal social state, the poor of 
which are supported by alms-giving, 
or, in extreme cases, by a special tax 
on property, instead of, as among the 
British, a continual rate. He there- 
fore approves the Gaulic principle of 
gavelling distribution of the wealth 
of families, knowing that the perma- 
nent grandeur of kingdoms does not 
depend on the accumulation of money 
in few hands, but on the possession 
of comfort and independence by as 
many million persons as possible. It 
was with these convictions that he 
initiated the treaty of commerce, by 
which he secured, for his metropo- 
litan subjects especially, the market 
of the United Kingdom, still retain- 
ing for them that of France, Yet, 
at the same time, he has not wounded 
the interests of manufacturing em- 
a pe under his sway too severely, 
ut gives them time to set their busi- 
ness in order, and prepare for perhaps 
closer competition with our traders, 
His domestic policy seems based on 
the principle of providing, as far as 
possible, for the wants of the many, 
whose support he counts on to main- 
tain that government, truly styled 
democratic despotism, which offers 
so remarkable a contrast to the Eng- 
lish form, aristocratic self-govern- 
ment. Probably, the material condi- 
tion of France, as well as the moral 
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and intellectual character of her 

ople, has precluded her up to this 
} me from enjoying a mode of rule 
adapted to the differing circumstances 
of England in these respects, since 
the general comparative poverty of 
her soil, the remoteness of her outer 
departments, and the want of good 
roads and railways, have doubtless 
acted in hindering local and metropo- 
litan self-government quite as much 
as her division into factions, the reli- 
gious subserviency of her people, the 
secluded, selfish character of her 
noblesse, and poverty of the great 
mass of her people. The late com- 
mercial Treaty with her, whatever 
beneficial results it may develop in 
the future, carries at present the dan- 
gerous aspect of an extreme conces- 
sion to the democratic party in Eng- 
land, coupled as it was with a Reform 
Bill, which proposed to transfer re- 
presentative power from the middle 
class in a hundred boroughs to the ma- 
nually labouring class, the prospective 
effect of which would assuredly be to 
increase existing burdens on property 
by the perpetuation of the income 
tax at an excessive rate. As matters 
now stand, the middle class in Eng- 
land is very much more numerous 
and wealthy than in France, and pos- 
sesses the actual power of controlling 
the government ; while, at the same 
time, the lower class, dependent on 
manual hired labour, is also very 
much more numerous; and being only 
sustained in its comparatively supe- 
rior condition to that of the similar 
class on the Continent by a highly 
artificial state of things, any real aug- 
mentation of its political power might, 
in case of temporary depression in 
trade, be used with most disastrous 
consequences. God forbid that there 
should be grounds for imagining that 
a revolution could occur in the United 
Kingdom such as tore and shattered 
France, and from the results of which 
she may take centuries to recover ; 
but we cannot dismiss our apprehen- 
sions when we hear the harangues of 
leaders among the manufacturing 
class, and see them disseminating the 
very doctrines that produced that 
revolution. Happily, our leading 
aristocracy, against whom bitter re- 
proaches are levelled, stand nobly 
above them ; and there is no parallel 
between French rulers of old and the 
august and virtuous Queen who rules 
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the hearts of our people ; so that the 
falseness of the grievances advanced 
is perhaps more the true cause of any 
soreness such speeches produce than 
any fear they could occasion. 

The existing and prospective state 
of things in Italy cannot be regarded 
without fears for the peace of Europe. 
The extraordinary successes Garibaldi 
has enjoyed, his glowing patriotism 
and restless disposition, lead to the 
belief that he will never desist from 
his onward course so long as any por- 
tion of Italian soil remains in the 
hands of a stranger. Two bulwarks 
of enormous strength oppose them- 
selves to such progress—the famous 
Quadrilateral, supported by the Aus- 
trian empire, and the sanctity of the 
See of Rome, supported by the French 
empire. It is confidently reported 
that the successful leader's intention 
is to attack Austria in the only Ita- 
lian province left her, and, by a se- 
cond Solferino, to wrench Venetia 
from her hands. In such case, the 
Piedmontese Government will hardly 
avoid being brought in direct collision 
with the power which may, perhaps, 
seek to regain by the sword, in 1860, 
that which she lost in 1859. She will 
surely not surrender that province 
without a struggle. Hitherto the 
progress of events in the Latin Pen- 
insula has been painfully felt by Aus- 
tria, both through the agonies of de- 
feat in war and of loss of a fair pro- 
vince, and in seeing one by one of her 
old allies, the rulers of Central Italy, 
despoiled of their possessions and de- 
prived of their thrones. She has seen 
the Sardinian frontier extend almost 
to the gates of Rome, and the loss of 
Sicily by her ally. She is probably 
doomed to see and suffer more. But 
she will probably lose the least the 
longer she waits, especially if she 
employs the interval in domestic re- 
forms. Last year she forfeited sym- 
pathy by premature provocation of 
the conflict, having become an 8- 
sor in a struggle in which she should 
have been content with an honour- 
able defence. There is always sym- 
pathy with the side that is assailed, 
unless its cause be that of flagrant 
wrong and injustice. Meanwhile she 
has the rights accruing from posses- 
sion in Venetia, and the best use of 
them would be the best reason for 
resisting the plea of entire Italian in- 
dependence. In point of matériel 
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and organization, her army is superior 
to any Garibaldi could lead against 
her redoubts. 

Whether and when Rome will be 
annexed by Victor Emmanuel rests 
much with the Emperor of the French, 
who, like a clever master, when he 
pointed out what, and what only, he 
would defend, cut out the work the 
King of Sardinia is now doing. 

Should the future bring about a 
sufficiently secure and promising de- 
velopment of Italian nationality, it 
may become a diplomatic or a mili- 
tary question whether the natives of 
Venetia are entitled to join the new 
and grand confederacy. Two years 
ago the idea of Italian ay was 
hardly admitted, being generally con- 
sidered at home as almost hopeless. 
and abroad as chimerical. It will 
take some time before the question of 
what city should be the capital can 
be decided ; and this question is preg- 
nant with consequences in a Penin- 
sula of prolonged length, not provided 
with railways, and subdivided by 
various local jealousies. 

In the statesmanlike words of Lord 
John Russell, “ With regard to the 
people of Italy, we have no other 

licy than to leave them to decide 
or themselves on their own fate; and 
if their decision should be such as to 
lead to the independence and happi- 
ness of that country, we shall not 
only rejoice—-we who value liberty 
confine its power within no narrow 
bounds—but we shall hail it in the 
conviction that for the maintenance 
of the balance of power in Europe— 
that term often abused, but which 
has a clear and significant meaning, 
there can be no greater security than 
the independence of Italy.” 

In union of the scattered States of 
Italy into one powerful and compact 
nation lies the sole hope of real inde- 
pendence for her, and of peace and 
security for Southern Europe. The 
rich plains and cities of the Latin 
Peninsula have been for centuries the 
battle-ground of the Continent in the 
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South, as those of Flanders were the 
battle-fields in the North; and they 
have been so too long. It is a fortu- 
nate circumstance that at the present 
time the interests of some great pow- 
ers coincide with the instinctive long- 
ings of the Italian race to rid them 
of the presence of either Austrian or 
French domination ; and while all the 

eat powers stand at bay, as it were, 
taribaldi seizes the happy moment. 
Thereneed be no foreign intervention, 
if this great man will further evince 
his magnificent heroism by putting a 
restraint on himself and his troops 
after his success in Naples has be- 
come complete. For the present, his 
noble boldness and force of arms have 
accomplished marvels; and for the 
future, diplomacy should be given a 
fair trial. It could hardly be well 
for Italy that the great powers, Eng- 
land included, should be dragged into 
war on her account. Great Britain 
is doing all in her power to stave off 
war, in continuation of her humane 
policy before it broke out. She is 
undergoing immense sacrifices, and 
her present attitude is well under- 
peal by the French, who see that in 
her rivalry and superiority in arma- 
ments, she is carrying on, in their 
own untranslateable expression, wne 
guerre sourde. Her treasury is quite 
as solvent as that of France, and her 
sons quite as determined not to lose 
influence par [imprévu. We shall 
hardly see either a prince of the 
eee or the Murat family estab- 
lished in Italy, or a French force 

rmanently occupying Syria and 
Fgypt as well as Rome, so long as we 
have a fleet capable of Senttonding 
Toulon. In fact, the Emperor of the 
French, potent as he is on land, vir- 
tually lowers his flag to us at sea, 
and has recently given hostages for 
his pacific intentions towards us by 
sending fifty thousand men so far 
away as China and Syria. Our al- 
liance with him is costly; but dear 
friendship in peace is preferable to an 
expensive war. 
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DR. HINCKS’ REPLY TO DR. BALLANTYNE. 


The Government College, Benares, 
June 8, 1860. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, 

Srr,—I claim insertion in your 
Magazine for a few lines to expose a 
thoughtless and mischievous misre- 
presentation, which occurs at page 
406 of your April number, in the fol- 
lowing terms :—“ Dr. Ballantyne has 
recently published Sanskrit Sitras, 
inculcating Christianity, or what he 
considers to be Christianity:—Chris- 
tianity minus the name of Jesus, and 
the crucifixion, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and sacraments of Christ!” This 
is, in the first place, simply not true. 
At page 7 of the work referred to, 
viz., “ Christianity Contrasted with 
Hindi Philosophy,” you will find the 
following words :—“ First, the truth- 
fulness of the Old Testament is proved 
by the testimony of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, incarnate in human form, 
and one with God. That Jesus Christ 
possessed the character just stated is 
proved by the words of the New Tes- 
tament. That the New Testament 
declares what is true is proved by the 
acer of the disciples of Jesus, 
who could not have been mistaken, 
and who could have had no reason for 
asserting what was not true.” What 
reason your contributor, the Rev. Dr. 
Hincks, had “ for asserting what was 
not true,” I do not know, nor do I 
greatly care to inquire. But bear 
with me while I quote further from 
the book which he thus recklessly 
brands as inculcating “ Christianity 
minus the name of JEsus”—that 
name which occurs three times in the 
course of the foregoing ten very short 
lines of large type. Those ten lines 
were followed by the intimation that 
“this point will be discussed more 
fully in Book II. :” and if you turn 
to k II., you will find, at page 
21, the following short paragraph :— 
“The miracles performed by Christ, 
in order to establish the fact that he 
was sent by God, are such as these: 
His giving, by a word merely, eyes 
to the blind and life to the dead ; and 
His Himself rising again alive on the 
third day after he had been = to 
death.” Had the Rev. Dr. Hincks 


read this passage before declaring of 
Dr. Ballantyne that “what he con- 
siders Christianity” is minus the cru- 
cifixion and the resurrection, as well 
as the name, of Jesus? If he had 
not, then the recklessness of his libel 
is obvious. If, on the other hand, he 
had, what is it that he means? Is 
it possible that his grave charge of 
heresy —grave and guilty charge, 
though made so jauntily—is, after 
all, founded on a verbal quibble? To 
some this may seem incredible, yet it 
would not at all surprise me to learn 
that the Rev. Dr. Hincks does not 
accept the expression “ His Himself 
rising again alive on the third day” 
as equivalent to the Resurrection. If 
this conjecture is correct, then, of 
course, he cannot be expected to be 
content with the mention of Christ’s 
having been “ put to death,” when I 
am inviting the attention of Sanskrit 
Brahmans to a line of argument in 
connexion with which the peculiar 
form of execution (for which there is 
no Sanskrit word) is irrelevant. And 
probably at the bottom of all this 
quibbling verbal fastidiousness lies a 
morbid apprehension that the em- 
ployment of the term “ Christ” is de- 
signed to exclude the personality of 
“the man Christ Jesus.” The quota- 
tion which I have given would (if the 
rev. doctor had read before judging) 
have sufficed to cut away all ground 
for suspecting me of inclining to the 
— infidel Christianity of Strauss. 
And this is the malign tendency (for 
I acquit Dr. Hincks of all malign in- 
tention) in this hasty and inexpress- 
ibly foolish misrepresentation. The 
tendency is to make all readers of 
your Magazine imagine that the Go- 
vernment Sanskrit College at Benares 
is in the charge of a Principal who, 
pomneny to inculcate Christianity, 
ignores the crucifixion, the resurrec- 
tion, and even the name, of JEsus. 
The insinuation is infamous. And it 
is not only a libel on myself, but it 
is, in its tendency, an injury to the 
cause of Jesus Christ—a cause which 
I contend is very lamely advocated 
by its professional advocates in India. 
If Dr. Hincks had read my book with 
any attention at all—to say nothing 
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of the attention which common hon- 
esty demanded of him before publish- 
ing a judgment on it—he would have 
learned that my book, of which he 
writes so falsely and so flippantly, is 
one link in a chain of argument for 
Christianity—that it offers expressly 
“A partial exposition of Christian 
doctrine” —the declared purpose of 
the section being to furnish occasion 
for, and nothing but to furnish occa- 
sion for, the refutation of antagonist 
doctrines in the three t schools 
of Hinda philosophy. He would have 
learned, further, that this link in the 
chain of demonstration was attached 
to a preceding link which (in the 
shape of the Sanskrit and English 
“Synopsis of Science,” printed as a 
text-book for the College) rivets it- 
self upon the established and accept- 
ed truths which are found in the 
Hinda philosophy; and, finally, he 
would have learned that the “partial 
exposition of Christian doctrine,” 
which winds up with the injunction, 
“Search the Scriptures,” is prepara- 
tory to an edition of those Scriptures 
in extenso, with a designedly exhaus- 
tive commentary. Of this work (in 
Jel columns of Sanskrit and Eng- 
ish) the first fasciculus is in the press, 
and will be out shortly. A copy of 
it, with its introductory dissertation 
on the subject of Hindi conversion, 
shall be sent to you, so that Dr. 
Hincks may have an opportunity of 
judging at also, on the not exclusively 
rish principle of judging first, and 

not reading afterwards. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
James R. BALLANTYNE. 


When the author of a work differs 
as to its merits from a critic, it is 
very natural and — easy for him 
to accuse the critic of judging with- 
out inquiry and of being influenced 
by improper motives. Such charges 
have seldom been made with less rea- 
son than by the writer of the fore- 
going letter. Dr. Hincks was one of 
those, probably very few in number, 
who had both purchased and care- 
fully read Dr. lantyne’s “ Chris- 
tianity Contrasted with Hindi Phi- 
wf While he considered this 
work to possess very t merit ina 
literary point of view, he believed it 
to be in a religious point of view ex- 
tremely objectionable. Dr. Ballan- 
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tyne condemns the system on which 
missionary exertions have been car- 
ried on in India. He is for securing 
the swarm by catching, if he can, the 
queen bee. “When those who are 
educated shall come to be won over, 
the uneducated masses will follow. 
The baptism of a Clovis entails that 
of armies and of crowds.” In reply 
to the objection that our blessed Lord 
preached the gospel to the poor, he 
says that He did so in connexion with 
his miracles, and therefore is not to 
be imitated by those who can work 
no miracles. “When our mission- 
aries,” he says, “can raise the dead, 
or give sight to the blind, then they 
may hopefully attempt the conver- 
sion of a nation by the non-natural 
~—_ of leavening the lowest first.” 

t appeared to Dr. Hincks that the 
views here expressed were as different 
as could well be imagined from those 
expressed by the Apostle Paul in the 
first and second chapters of his first 
epistle to the Corinthians; and he 
thought he could trace the same re- 
liance on man’s wisdom, instead of on 
the power of God, in the Sanskrit 
treatise which Dr. Ballantyne incor- 
— in his work, in which he un- 

ertook to introduce Christianity to 
the learned Hind, in contrast with his 
philosophy. St. Paul preached to the 
idolators at Corinth “ Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified.” In Dr. Ballan- 
tyne’s Sanskrit treatise, though he 
has had the effrontery to deny the 
fact, the name of Jesus is ignored, as 
well as his death on the cross. Dr. 
Hincks believed that these, and all his 
other omissions of Christian truths, 
which no missionary would think of 
omitting in his preaching of Chris- 
tianity, were the effects of his desire 
to render Christianity less repugnant 
to the learned Hindi than it would 
be if presented to him in its fulness. 
He did not suppose that he disbe- 
lieved the suppressed truths himself, 
or that he would omit to teach them 
to a Hindi who should come to him 
for instruction in Christianity; but 
he did suppose that he considered it 
prudent to keep back in the first in- 
stance what would be a stwmbling- 
block or foolishness to the educated 
Hindi who had not yet become a 
catechumen. But, whatever might 
be the cause of the omissions, seeing 
that they did exist, Dr. Hincks, hav- 
ing had occasion to mention Dr. Bal- 
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lantyne’s Sanskrit treatise, could not, 
as a oon who knew that his 
name would be attached to his article, 
allow his readers to suppose that he 
considered what was exhibited to 
the learned Hind@i in that treatise as 
Christianity to be real Christianity. 

But Dr. Ballantyne denies that the 
name which is above every name, and 
at which every knee shall bow, is ig- 
nored in his treatise ; and he attempts 
to sustain this denial by a quotation 
from his work. He quotes from an 
English paraphrase of the Sanskrit 
treatise which is printed over against 
it. It is quite true, that in pages 7 
and 8 the Sanskrit words which liter- 
ally signify “of him who came down 
(avatirnasya) with a human body 
. . . Christ”—are paraphrased by 
of Jesus Christ, incarnate in human 
form ;” that in the next line, he pre- 
fixes in his paraphrase “Jesus” to the 
“Christ,” which stands alone in the 
Sanskrit; and that a few lines after, 
he substitutes in his hrase 
“ Jesus” for “ Christ.” br. Tineke 
was quite aware that the paraphrase 
in this passage was materially differ- 
ent from the Sanskrit ; but was he to 

ass unnoticed an omission in the 
nskrit, of which alone he was speak- 
ing, because Dr. Ballantyne had sup- 
lied it in his English paraphrase? 
hat Dr. Hincks stated as to the 
name of Jesus being never once used 
in the Sanskrit treatise is true; and 
Dr. Ballantyne knew that it was so 
when he wrote the passage in the 
foregoing letter pronouncing it to 
be “simply not true,” and when he 
quoted his own falsified paraphrase 
as a proof that it was not true! 

It may occur to some that this dif- 
ference as to a name is of very little 
importance. Dr. Ballantyne has not 
ventured to plead this; and there is 
no Christian who can regard it as 
unimportant that the name which 
sounds so sweet in his ears should 
be systematically excluded from a 
treatise on Christianity. 

But there is a something to be taken 
into account which renders the mode 
of designating the Saviour, adopted 
by Dr. Ballantyne, peculiar] ai 
tionable in a work intended for Hin- 
dis. Among the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, mentioned in this treatise, 
the most prominent is that of “the 
Incarnation,” as it is called in Eng- 
lish. In Sanskrit this is always ex- 


“ 


pressed by Dr. Ballantyne by words 
derived from the root tri, “ to pass or 
move,” preceded by the preposition 
ava, “down.” The orthodox dogma 
of our Blessed Saviour being “man 
of the substance of His mother,” is 
never once presented to the Hinda 
reader ; but he is led to suppose that 
Christ brought His body from heaven, 
as Vishnu did in his several Avatéras. 
In page 79, the alleged “incarnations” 
(descents) of Vishnu and of Christ are 
spoken of as being of the same na- 
ture, so that he who acknowledges the 
former, can find no absurdity in ac- 
knowledging the latter; and the only 
question open to him, it is said, is 
whether the Hindf Scriptures, which 
testify of the one, or the Christian 
Scriptures, which testify of the other, 
are most to be believed. The offensive 
term Khrishtavatira, formed on the 
model of matsyfvatara, “ the descent 
in the form of a fish,” and of similar 
terms referring to Vishnu’s other de- 
scents, has been invented by Dr. Bal- 
lantyne, to express “ the Incarnation 
of Jesus ;” and the former part of 
this word, which, by its lingual con- 
sonants and peculiar trill, could 
scarcely fail to suggest to a Hinda 
reader the name of Krishza, is ex- 
clusively used by him to designate 
the Saviour. Is this a matter of no 
moment, or of little moment? It is 
well-known that this K7ishna is one 
of the principal objects of Hinda 
worship;—that the Kvishnivatara is 
regarded by the Hindds, as the chief 
of all the Teetiees ;—and, more than 
this, that the Hinds believe that the 
Christians have taken the name of 
the founder of their religion from this 
god of theirs; and that some Euro- 
pean infidels have argued from this 
supposed fact against the personality 
of Christ. Even it there were no 
evil intention, there is certainly an 
evil tendency here; and, at the very 
best, Dr. Ballantyne displays a la- 
mentable want of judgment. 

Now, as to the omission of the cross 
of Christ, in connexion with his death, 
Dr. Ballantyne pleads that there was 
no Sanskrit word for “ crucifixion.” 
Dr. Ballantyne has introduced hun- 
dreds of new words into the Sanskrit 
languages. He has invented intelli- 
gible skrit names for all the che- 
mical elements that did not possess 
them before, and for all their com- 
pounds, as well as for the peculiar 
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terms of many other sciences. No 
one knows better than he does the 
capabilities of the Sanskrit language; 
and yet he would have his readers 
believe that he could find no term to 
express crucifixion! The notion is 
utterly absurd. But his argument in 
p. 21, was one “with which the pe- 
euliar form of execution (undergone 
by Christ) was irrelevant.” Granted. 
But was this the only place in his 
treatise in which the death of Christ 
was referred to? Is the learned 
Hinda told nothing more than that 
Christ, “in order to establish the 
fact that he was sent by God, rose 
again alive on the third day after he 
had been put to death.” If this were 
the only allusion to Christ’s death in 
the treatise, it would deserve a yet 
more severe censure than Dr. Hincks 
passed upon it. He had forgotten 
this e when he wrote, or he 
would have modified what he said of 
the resurrection ; but he well recol- 
lected another passage, which Dr. 
Ballantyne takes good care not to al- 
lude to. It occurs in pages 80 and 81, 
and treats of “the mystery of the 
atonement.” It is there explained 
how Christ was given by His Hea- 
venly Father to be a sacrifice for the 
sins of men; but no intimation is 
given, that this sacrifice took place 
on the cross, or that any thing fol- 
lowed the death of the victim. The 
notion of “sacrifice” was familiar to 
the Hinda, and would not shock his 
prejudices; but “Christ crucified” 
would be “foolishness” to him; and, 
therefore, the fact that He was so, is 
held back. ere, too, was the place 
in which the Resurrection should 
have been put prominently forward. 
It is not to be classed with our Lord’s 
other miracles. It is a proof that His 
sacrifice was accepted; and it led to 
His ascension, and to His heavenly 
priesthood. Speaking of the Chris- 
tian’s grounds of confidence, St. Paul 
wrote, “It is Christ that died, yea 
rather, that is risen again, who is 
even at the right hand of God, who 


also maketh intercession for us.” 
But the Hindi, whose knowledge of 
Christianity was derived from this 
treatise, would naturally suppose that 
Christ was sacrificed by priests, and 
would probably overlook the state- 
ment that He rose again, which is 
a mentioned sixty pages before, 
and in a totally different connexion. 
But Dr. Ballantyne dwells on an 
alleged statement of his, that his 
work was only “a partial exposition 
of Christian doctrine,” which, he re- 
pa it, as highly improper that 
r. Hincks should have overlooked. 
In the first place, there is no such 
statement made at all. It is the first 
of the five books into which the trea- 
tise is divided, which has the above 
words for its heading. The other 
four have different headings, and no 
one that saw them together in the 
table of contents could imagine that 
the entire treatise contained only “a 
partial statement.” In the second 
place, if this description had been in- 
tended for the whole work, it is only 
resented to the English reader. 
here is nothing to this effect in the 
Sanskrit ; and if there had been, the 
words could not fairly be supposed to 
mean more than that the Christian 
religion was not exhibited in all its 
details; they could not be supposed 
to imply that some of its principal 
features were kept out of sight; much 
less could they justify such a course 
of proceeding. 

d now to conclude. Not content 
with having sent the foregoing letter 
to the Editor of this Magazine, Dr. 
Ballantyne has thought proper to 
publish an advertisement in 7'he Sa- 
turday Review, in which he accuses 
Dr. Hincks of “dishonesty,” and 
speaks of having “exposed his ini- 
quity,” in this letter, which he an- 
nounces that he has written. Let the 
letter be read in conjunction with 
this reply; and let those who read 
them then judge where the dishonesty 
and iniquity lie. 





